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1  HE  additional  weight  of  maritime  force  that  CHAP, 
appeared  in  the  American  feas  in  the  year  one  g 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-one,  was 
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ferious  and  eventful.  In  the  view  of  every  fa- 
gacious  eye,  this  appearance  portended  events 
of  magnitude,  that  might  haften  to  a  decifion, 
the  long  difputed  point  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  The  European  nations 
confidered  the  prefent  period  a  crifis  of  expec- 
tation, and  that  the  exertions  of  this  year  would 
either  extinguifh  American  hopes,  or  eftablifli 
their  claims  as  an  independent  nation. 

Before  the  arrival  of  admiral  Barras,  the  na- 
val power  of  Britain  in  the  American  waters 
was  much  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  had  yet 
arrived  from  abroad,  that  could  give  affiftance 
to  the  United  States.  The  acquifition  of 
ftrength,  by  the  arrival  of  a  fquadron  under  the 
command  of  fir  Samuel  Hood,  might  have  giv- 
en an  irrefiftible  preponderance  to  the  Britifh 
flag,  had  not  the  count  de  Graffe  fortunately 
reached  the  Chefapeake  a  few  days  before  him. 

There  was  now  juft  reafon  to  expect  the  moft 
violent  naval  concuflions  would  take  place,  be- 
tween the  Bourbon  fleets  and  the  ftill  more 
powerful  fquadrons  of  Britain .  They  were  foon 
to  meet  near  the  American  fhores,  where  they 
were  deftined  to  difpute  the  decifion  of  an  ob- 
ject, that,  from  the  emulation  of  power,  the 
long  exifting  jealoufies  between  two  potent 
fovereigns,  and  the  profpect  of  a  new  face  of 
affairs  from  the  reiiftance  of  America,  equally 
interefted  the  kings  of  England  and  France. 
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On  the  part  of  Britain,  their  armies  were    CHAP.XXI. 
bold,  their  troops  well  appointed,  and  the  pride  ] 

of  conqueft  urged  to  prompt  execution  to  infure 
fuccefs.  The  Americans,  inured  to  fatigue,  be- 
came difciplined  from  neceffity :  naturally  fan- 
guine  and  brave,  confcious  of  the  juftice  of 
their  caufe,  and  perfuaded  of  the  favor  of  Heav- 
en, they  were  ready  to  engage  in  defence  of 
their  country  and  their  lives,  which  they  were 
fure  would  be  the  certain  forfeit  if  defeated. 
Both,  determined  and  valorous,  and  perhaps 
both  equally  weary  of  the  conteft,  they  might 
equally  wiih  for  fome  capital  ftroke  of  military 
prowefs,  fome  honorable  action,  which  might 
lead  to  equitable  and  amicable  decifion. 

In  this  attitude  of  expectation,  hope,  and  un- 
certainty, of  the  two  original  parties,  now  com- 
bined with  the  ftrangers  and  aliens  of  different 
nations,  who  had  adopted  the  ardor  of  conqueft 
equal  to  their  employers,  nothing  lefs  could  be 
anticipated  than  new  fcenes  of  carnage.  The 
auxiliaries  on  the  part  of  Britain,  were  the  feu- 
dal vaffals  of  defpotic  lords,  the  mere  automatons 
of  German  princes,  who  held  them  as  their  he- 
reditary property.  The  allies  of  America  were 
Frenchmen^  who  had  long  felt  the  weight  of  the 
chains  of  Le  Grand  Monarque  :  they  were  com- 
manded by  polite  and  erudite  officers,  who  juft 
beheld  the  dawn  of  freedom  rifing  on  their  na- 
tive land. 
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CHAP.  XXL  Thus  the  two  armies  finally  met  in  the  Vir- 
~  '  ginian  fields,  the  germ  of  the  new  world,  the 
firft  Britifh  plantation  in  America  ;  a  ftate  dig- 
nified for  its  uniform  adherence  to,  and  its 
early  and  firm  defence  of,  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind.  Here  they  were  to  decide  the  laft 
ftake  for  the  freedom  of  nations,  a  game  which 
had  been  beheld  with  intereft  and  expectation, 
by  many  of  the  officers  before  they  left  Europe, 
and  which  might  eventually  have  an  extenfive 
influence,  to  enlighten  and  free  the  more  en- 
thralled parts  of  the  world. 

Previous  to  the  junction  of  the  French  and 
the  American  armies,  general  Wafhington,  the 
count  de  Rochambeau,  and  feveral  other  diftin^ 
guifhed  officers,  had  met  and  held  a  conference 
at  Weathersfield,  in  Connecticut.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  interview,  it  was  reported  and 
believed  for  a  time,  that  the  combined  armies 
would  immediately  attempt  the  reduction  of 
New  York.  This  was  a  favorite  objecl:  with 
the  Americans,  who  generally  viewed  the  dif- 
lodgement  of  the  Britifh  forces  from  that  ftand, 
as  a  meafure  that  would  expedite  relief  to  eve- 
ry other  quarter  invefted  or  opprefled  by  their 
fleets  and  armies.  Accordingly,  great  prepara- 
tions were  made,  and  high  expectations  in- 
dulged through  moil  of  the  fummer,  that  the 
army  under  the  immediate  command  of  fir 
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Henry  Clinton,  weakened  by  detachments  for    CUAP..XXI. 
the  fouthern   fervice,  and  no   reinforcements    ' 
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yet   arriving  from   England,  would   foon  be 
driven  from  the  important  poft  of  New  York. 

General  Wafhington  had  neglected  no  argu- 
ment to  imprefs  the  neceffity  of  immediate  and 
vigorous  exertions  in  all  the  ftates,  to  enable 
him  to  acT;  with  deciiion.  He  urged  the  expec- 
tation of  the  allied  army,  commanded  by  offi- 
cers of  the  firft  abilities,  of  the  higheft  military 
character,  fome  of  them  of  the  prime  nobility  ' 
of  France,  and  all  ambitious  of  glory  and  eager 
for  action.  The  difappointment  they  would 
feel  if  any  languor  appeared  in  the  United 
States,  was  obvious ;  and  every  coniideration 
was  urged  and  enforced,  that  might  induce  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  to  aid  in  facilitating 
the  meafures  adopted  by  the  military  comman- 
ders, which  could  not  be  executed  without 
union  and  prompt  deciiion  in  all  the  legiflatures. 

Preparations  were  accordingly  made,  and  on 
the  fixth  of  July,  the  junction  of  the  French  and 
American  armies  took  place  at  White  Plains. 
They  foon  after  took  a  nearer  pofition,  with 
every  preparation  for,  and  all  the  appearance 
of,  a  formidable  attack  on  the  city.  But  not- 
withftanding  the  fanguine  hopes  of  the  Ameri- 
cans on  this  occafion,  and  the  well  founded  ap- 
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prehenfions  of  the  Britifh  commander  in  chief, 
a  combination  of  circumftances  prevented  an 
enterprife,  which  both  the  army  and  the  peo- 
ple thought  was  not  only  deligned,  but  had  cal- 
culated that  it  would  be  effected  without  much 
difficulty. 

Nor  was  this  lefs  expected  by  fir  Henry 
Clintt/n,  who  had  no  idea  that  any  fyftem  had 
been  formed  for  the  combined  armies  to  move 
toward  Virginia.  He  had  taken  every  meafure 
to  obtain  the  moft  correct  information  :  in  this 
he  fucceeded  :  the  letters  of  general  Wafliing- 
ton  were  intercepted.  His  difpatches  taken  by 
the  agents  employed  for  the  purpofe,  were  con- 
veyed to  New  York,  by  which  the  Britilh  com- 
mander obtained  intelligence  which  alarmed 
his  apprehenfions  for  the  fafety  of  New  York, 
and  led  him  to  forget  all  danger  in  any  other 
quarter. 

While  the  mind  of  the  Britifli  commander 
remained  in  this  fituation,  a  fudden  reverfe 
took  place  on  the  part  of  America  :  their  meaf- 
ures  were  difconcerted,  their  operations  flow  ; 
and  for  a  time  they  appeared  as  indecifive  in 
their  determinations,  though  not  fo  divided  in 
their  councils,  as  the  commanders  of  the  Brit- 
ifh  troops.  The  energies  of  a  few  leading 
characters  were  not  fufficient  to  control  the 
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many  in  the  feveral  ftates,  who  in  their  prefent    CHAP.  XXi. 
difconneded  police  muft  all  be  confulted. 


1781. 


In  fpite  of  the  exertions  and  the  zeal  of  indi- 
viduals, the  requifitions  from  the  refpective 
Hates  came  in  for  fome  time  but  flowly.  Ma- 
ny of  thofe  which  were  fent  on  to  complete  the 
battalions,  were  very  far  from  being  ftrong,  ef- 
fective men.  Some  companies  appeared  to  be 
a  rabble  of  boys  ;  others,  very  unfit  for  imme- 
diate fervice  ;  and  the  numbers  far  fhort  of  the 
calculations  in  the  Britim  camp,  where  imagi- 
nation had  multiplied  them  almoft  to  a  Ruffian 
army. 

In  fhort,  it  was  found  that  it  was  impoffible 
to  eftablrfh  an  army  at  a  call,  fit  for  duty  at  the 
moment  of  their  entrance  in  the  field.  Nor 
was  it  lefs  difficult,  in  the  exifling  circumftances 
of  the  infant  republic,  to  provide  at  once  for 
the  exigencies  which  the  magnitude  of  military 
enterprife  at  this  time  required.  The  defign, 
if  it  ever  was  really  intended,  of  afiaulting  that 
poft  and  reducing  New  York,  was  a  fecond 
time  relinquifhed.  The  apprehenfions  of  fir 
Henry  Clinton,  that  a  fimilar  enterprife  would 
have  been  attempted  the  preceding  winter,  had 
not  continued  long,  before  other  objects  inter- 
vened, which  opened  new  views  to  both  the 
Britifh  and  American  commanders. 
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HAP  xxi.  A  different  fyilem  was  adopted  from  that  ex* 
" *  peeled  by  both  fides,  on  the  opening  of  the 
fummer  campaign.  This  might  probably  have 
been  owing  in  part  to  the  information  recently 
given  by  colonel  Laurens,  who  had  lately  arri- 
ved from  France.  He  had  immediately  repair- 
ed to  the  fouthward,  and  reached  the  head- 
quarters of  the  combined  army  in  the  month 
of  Auguft.  The  moil  interefting  part  of  this 
intelligence  was,  that  an  alliance  had  been  re- 
newed between  the  emperor  of  Germany  and 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  the  emperor 
had  fent  out  a  conliderable  reinforcement  to  the 
aid  of  the  Britiih  commanders  in  America,  and 
that  additional  troops  were  to  follow  ;  that  this 
had  greatly  encouraged  the  court  of  Britain, 
and  was  not  a  pleating  circumftance  to  France. 

It  yet  remains  doubtful,  whether  it  was  a 
ftroke  of  generaHhip,  or  the  neceffity  of  taking 
new  ground,  that  induced  the  count  de  Ro- 
chambeau  and  general  Wafliington,  fecretly  to 
draw  off  moil  of  the  continental  and  French 
troops,  at  a  period  when  they  momently  ex- 
*  pecked  orders  for  an  attack  on  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  is  fuccefs  oftener  than  judgment, 
that  crowns  the  military  character  :  and  as  for- 
tune followed  their  footfteps,~few,  if  any,  doubt- 
ed the  fuperiority  of  genius  that  dictated  the 
meafure.  The  movernent  was  fudden,  and  the 
march  rapid.  The  combined  army  croifed  the 
North  River  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Auguft  : 
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they  moved  on  haftily  to  Philadelphia  ;  and  by 
a  difficult  and  fatiguing  route,  reached  Wil- 
liamfburgh  in  Virginia  on  the  fourteenth  of 
September. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  apprehenfive  only  for 
New  York,  had  not  the  frnalleft  fufpicion  of 
this  manoeuvre.  By  the  addrefs  of  a  few 
Americans  left  behind  for  that  purpofe,  every 
appearance  of  an  attack  on  New  York  was  for 
a  time  kept  up.  The  deception  was  fo  com- 
plete, and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  American 
commander  fo  judicious,  that  the  Britiih  them- 
felves  acknowledged,  their  own  was  fairly  out- 
generalled.  The  illulion  was  fo  well  calculated 
for  the  purpofe,  that  its  effects  were  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  defign  :  the  Britiih  commander 
continued  his  diligence  in  preparing  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  combined  armies. 

The  intelligence,  at  this  time,  of  an  alliance 
between  his  Britannic  majefty  and  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  and  the  arrival  of  two  or  three 
thoufand  German  troops,  gave  an  exhilaration 
of  fpirits  to  the  city,  to  the  foldiers,  and  to  the 
general,  wlio,  from  the  protraction  of  the  illu- 
iion  without,  had  the  higheft  reafon  to  expect, 
the  aiTault  of  their  works  would  not  much 
longer  be  delayed  by  the  Americans.  Though 
general  Clinton  had  received  intelligence  that 
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CHAP,  xxi.     the  French  fquadron  had  left  Rhode  Ifland,  he 
1  did  not  yet  dream  that  they  were  deftined  to 

the  Chefapeake,  or  that  Wafhington  and  Ro- 
chambeau  had  adopted  a  new  fyftem.  It  was 
long  before  he  could  be  perfuaded  to  believe, 
that  they  were  concentrating  their  forces,  and 
moving  fouthward,  with  defign  effectually  to 
defeat  all  farther  attempts  on  Virginia,  and  flop 
the  progrefs  of  the  Britifh  arms  in  the  Caro- 
linas. 

It  was  indeed  too  long  for  the  intereft  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  before  fir  Henry  Clin- 
ton could  prevail  with  himfelf  to  look  beyond 
the  defence  of  New  York.  But  when  he  found 
the  allied  armies  had  in  reality  marched  toward 
Virginia,  he  did  not  neglecl  his  duty.  He 
countermanded  the  orders  to  lord  Cornwallis, 
of  fending  a  part  of  his  troops  to  New  York, 
and  made  all  poffible  preparations  to  fupport 
him.  He  fent  on  a  frem  detachment  of  troops, 
and  made  arrangements  to  follow  them  himfelf, 
with  a  hope  of  being  timely  enough  for  the  re- 
lief of  his  lordlhip. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fortunate  arrival  of  the 
count  de  GrafTe  in  the  Chefapeake,  haftened  the 
decifion  of  important  events.  A  fhort  pailagc 
from  the  Weft  Indies  tranfported  the  French 
fleet  under  his  command  fafely  to  the  Capes  of 
Virginia,  where  they  arrived  on  the  thirtieth 
of  Auguft.  No  intelligence  of  his  near  approach 
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had  reached  the  Britifh  quarters  ;  nor  could 
any  thing  have  been  more  unexpected  to  the 
Britiih  naval  commander,  fir  Samuel  Hood, 
who  arrived  foon  after  in  the  Chefapeake,  than 
to  find  a  Gallic  fquadron  of  twenty-eight  fail 
lying  there  in  perfect  fecurity. 

Commodore  Hood,  who  arrived  from  the 
Weft  Indies  foon  after  the  middle  of  Auguft, 
with  near  twenty  fail  of  the  line,  joined  the 
fquadron  under  admiral  Graves  before  New 
York.  He  was  felicitous  to  have  failed  imme- 
diately to  the  Chefapeake,  with  all  the  naval 
ftrength  that  was  not  neceifary  to  be  left  for  the 
defence  of  New  York.  But  an  unaccountable 
delay  took  place,  which  in  his  opinion  could 
nof  be  juftified  ;  and  however  it  counteracted 
his  inclination,  it  was  too  late  before  he  failed. 
He  did  not  reach  the  Chefapeake  until  the  fifth 
of  September,  fix  days  after  the  arrival  there 
of  the  count  de  Graffe.  The  French  fleet  had 
not  been  difcovered  by  the  Britim  commander, 
nor  had  he  gained  any  intelligence  that  de 
Grafle  was  on  the  American  coaft,  until  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  of  September,  when  the 
Englifh  obferved  them  in  full  view  within 
Cape  Henry. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  mortifying  to 
a  man  of  the  fpirit  and  enterprife  of  fir  Samuel 
Hood,  than  to  find  fo  refpeftable  a  French  fleet 
had  arrived  in  the  Chefapeake  before  him.  The 
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r.  national  rivalry,  prejudices,  and  hatred,  of  the 
Britifh  commanders,  and  the  gallant  Englifh 
feamen,  could  not  be  fupprefled  on  fuch  an  oc- 
cafion.  Thefe  were  a  ftrong  ftimulus  to  imme- 
diate action,  which  had  their  full  effect.  The 
pride  and  valor  of  a  renowned  Britifh  com- 
mander could  not  admit  of  the  fmalleft  delay  ; 
and  the  boldnefs  of  Engliih  feamen  urged  all 
with  the  utmofl  alacrity  to  prepare  for  an  en- 
gagement. 

The  Britifh  maritime  force  that  had  now  ar- 
rived, was  nearly  equal  to  the  French  fquadron 
under  the  count  de  GrafTe.  Both  fleets  imme- 
diately moved,  and  a  fpirited  action  enfued  : 
equal  gallantry  was  exhibited,  but  neither  fide 
could  boaft  of  victory.  The  mips  on  both  fides 
were  confiderably  injured,  and  one  Britifh  fev- 
enty-four  rendered  totally  unfit  for  fervice  ;  to 
this  they  fet  fire  themfelves.  The  lofs  of  men 
was  on  the  ufual  average  of  naval  action.  The 
Englifh  indeed  were  not  beaten,  but  the  French 
gained  a  double  advantage  ;  for  while  the  count 
de  Grafle  remained  at  a  diftance,  watched  by 
the  Britifh  navy,  he  fecured  the  pafTage  of  the 
count  de  Barras  from  Rhode  Ifland,  and  gained 
to  himfelf  the  advantage  of  firft  blocking  up 
the  Chefapeake.  The  count  de  Barras  brought 
with  him  the  French  troops  from  Rhode  Ifland, 
amounting  to  about  three  thoufand  men. 
Thefe  joined  the  marquis  la  Fayette,  whofe 
numbers  had  been  greatly  reduced.  This  rein- 
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forcement  enabled  him  to  fupport  himfelf  by  CHAP.  xxr. 

defeniive  operations,  until,  in  a  fhort  time,  they  — 

were  all  happily  united  under  the  command  of 
the  valiant  Rochambeau. 

The  Britifh  fleet  continued  a  few  days  in  the 
Chefapeake.  Their  mips  were  much  injured  ; 
and  in  a  council  of  war  it  was  determined  to 
be  neceffary  for  the  whole  fleet  to  return  to 
New  York,  to  refit  and  prepare  for  a  fecond 
expedition.  This  they  had  reafon  to  flatter 
themfelves  would  be  more  fuccefsful,  as  they 
were  fure  of  a  great  acquifition  of  ftrength  on 
the  arrival  of  lord  Digby,  who  was  hourly  ex- 
peeled  with  a  reinforcement  from  England. 

While  fir  Henry  Clinton  remained  in  fuf- 
penfe  with  regard  to  the  operations  in  the  Chef- 
apeake, his  anxiety  prompted  him  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  immediate  intelligence.  He  had  no 
fufpicion  that  he  Ihould  receive  this  by  the  re- 
turn of  admiral  Graves,  and  the  refpe&able 
fquadron  under  his  command  ;  and  before  the 
untoward  circumftances  which  occafioned  this 
had  reached  New  York,  his  impatience  had  ur- 
ged him  to  fend  on  a  gallant  officer  with  letters 
to  lord  Cornwallis.  Major  Cochran  execut- 
ed this  bufmefs  at  no  fmall  hazard.  The 
Britifh  fleet  had  left  the  Capes  of  Virginia  be- 
fore his  arrival ;  but  at  every  rifk,  he  ran 
through  the  whole  French  fleet  in  an  open  boat. 
He  landed  fafely,  delivered  his  difpatches,  and 
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CHAP.  xtt      immediately  had  his  head  mot  off  by  a  cannon- 

"  .  ball.     Thus  this  unfortunate  officer  had  not  2 

moment  to  rejoice  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  bravery. 

After  the  return  of  the  fleet  to  New  York5 
it  might  reafonably  have  been  expected,  that  fir 
Henry  Clinton  would  have  acted  with  more  de- 
cifion  and  energy.  Previous  to  this  unfortu-^ 
nate  tranfaction,  it  had  been  determined  in  a 
council  of  war,  to  fend  five  thoufand  men  to 
the  aid  of  lord  Cornwallis.  But  the  fpirit  of 
delay  ftill  pervaded  the  mind  of  the  Britiih 
commander  :  he  thought  proper  yet  further  to 
poftpone  this  wife  meafure,  from  a  motive 
which  he  doubtlefs  coniidered  juftifiable.  This 
was,  to  wait  a  little  longer  for  the  arrival  of  ad- 
miral Digby  ;  whofe  junction  with  the  forces 
already  in  New  York,  he  judged  would  infure 
victory  over  the  combination  of  France  and 
America,  both  by  fea  and  land. 

Flattering  letters  were  again  fent  on  to  lord 
Cornwallis  ;  but  promifes  and  diflant  expecta- 
tions were  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  relief 
of  a  mind  borne  down  by  difappointment,  and 
the  failure  of  the  means  of  fupporting  his  own 
military  character.  He  was  alfo  fenlible,  that 
the  dignity  of  command,  and  the  royal  caufe, 
were  fuffering  by  delay,  indeciiion,  and>  as  he 
thought,  from  lefs  juftifiable  motives.  He  was 
exhorted  to  hold  out  till  about  the  twelfth  of 
October,  when  fir  Henry  Clinton  thought  it 
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probable  he  might  receive  ailiftance,  if  no  una- 
voidable  accident  Ihould  take  place  ;  or  at  far- 
theft  by  the  middle  of  November.  At  the 
feme  time,  he  intimated,  that  if  his  lordfhip 
fliould  be  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  he  himfelf 
would  endeavour  to  make  a  diverfion  by  an  at- 
tack on  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  draw  off  a  part 
of  Wafhington's  army.*  Thefe  all  appeared  to 
lord  Cornwallis,  very  indigefted,  abfurd,  and 
inconfiftent  ideas.  He  immediately  informed 
fir  Henry  Clinton,  that  he  faw  no  means  of 
forming  a  junction  with  him,  but  by  York 
River,  and  that  no  meditated  diveriion  toward 
Philadelphia,  or  any  where  elfe,  could  be  of 
any  ufe. 

Lord  Digby  however  arrived  at  New  York 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September.  One  of  the 
princesf  of  the  blood  had  taken  this  opportu- 
nity to  vifit  America,  probably  with  a  view  of 
fovereignty  over  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the 
conquered  colonies.  This  was  ftill  anticipated 
at  the  court  of  St.  James  :  and  perhaps,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  royal  parents,  an  American  ef- 
tablifliment  might  be  very  convenient  for  one 
of  their  numerous  progeny. 


*  See  fir  Henry  Clinton's  letter  to  lord  Cornwallis,  dated 
Sept,  30,  1781. 

f  This  was  prince  Henry,  the  duke  of  Clarence. 
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CHAP.  xxi.          Lord  Digby  was   feveral   days    detained    at 
—  New  York,  before  arrangements  were  made  for 

the  embarkation  of  the  troops  to  reinforce  lord 
Cornwaliis,  and  for  the  failing  of  the  mighty 
naval  armament  for  the  Chefapeake.  In  the 
mean  time,  fir  Henry  Clinton  bufied  himfelf  in 
writing  letters  full  of  fpecious  promifes,  as  if 
artfully  defigned  to  buoy  up  the  hopes  of  lord 
Cornwaliis,  by  ftrong  affurances  that  no  time 
fhould  be  loft  in  fending  forward  a  force  fuffi- 
cient  for  his  relief.  He  informed  him,  that  a 
fleet  under  the  command  of  lord  Digby,  who 
had  recently  arrived  at  New  York,  would  fail  for 
the  Chefapeake  by  the  fifth  of  October  ;  that 
himfelf  was  nearly  ready  to  embark  with  a 
large  body  of  troops  ;  and  in  the  moft  fanguine 
terms,  exhorted  his  lordihip  to  endeavour  to 
keep  his  opponents  in  play,  and  to  hold  out 
againft  every  difcouragement,  until  he  mould 
receive  the  needful  affiftance,  which  another 
Britim  fleet,  and  the  addition  of  a  body  cf 
troops  headed  by  himfelf,  would  fecure. 

Thefe  flattering  affurances  and  preffing  en- 
treaties from  the  commander  in  chief,  induced 
lord  Cornwaliis  to  evade  a  general  action.  It 
was  his  opinion,  that  when  the  combined  troops 
arrived,  he  could  only  attempt  the  defence  of 
York-Town.  He  was  pofted  there  by  general 
Clinton's  exprefs  orders,  contrary  to  his  own 
judgment.  He  had  always  (as  has  been  before 
obferved)  thought  this  an  ineligible  iituation, 
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and   far   from   being  long  defenfible,  without    CHAP.  xxi. 
much  larger  reinforcements  both  by  land  and        " 
fea,  than  he  had  reafon  to  expect  would  arrive 
feafonabiy. 

His  fituation  had  been  for  fome  time  truly 
diftreffing.  Embarraifed  between  his  own  opin- 
ion and  the  orders  of  his  fuperior  in  command, 
flattered  by  the  promife  of  timely  relief,  and 
that  in  fuch  force  as  to  enable  him  to  cope  with 
the  united  armies  of  France  and  America,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  wait  the  refult,  and  not 
fuffer  himfelf  to  be  impelled  by  contingent  cir- 
cumilances,  to  rifk  his  army  beyond  the  proba- 
bility of  fuccefs.  This  prevented  any  advance 
to  action,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  forbid  his  en- 
deavouring to  retreat  from  Virginia,  until  too 
late,  when  he  had  only  to  wait  fufpended  be- 
tween hope  and  fear,  the  uncertain  chances  of 
war.  He  acknowledged  afterwards,  that  had 
he  feafonabiy  retired  toward  Carolina,  though 
the  attempt  would  have  been  difficult,  he  might 
have  faved  his  army  from  their  impending  fate. 

Though  the  courage  and  the  inclination  of 
lord  Cornwallis  might  prompt  him  in  his  pre- 
fent  circumflances,  to  lead  out  his  troops  and 
hazard  an  engagement  in  the  open  field,  yet  his 
judgment  or  his  prudence  could  not  juitify  the 
rifk,  while  he  had  the  fmalleft  hopes,  that  a  few 

VOL.  in.  e 
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CHAP.  xir.     days  might  place  him  in  a  fituation  to  combat 
"  7  on  more  equal  terms.     His  deftiny  often  mark- 

ed by  difappointment,  he  had  at  the  fame  time 
much  reafon  to  defpair  of  a  fuccefsful  termina- 
tion of  the  campaign,  even  if  the  forces  from 
New  York  fhould  arrive  in  feafon.  Yet,  he  ob- 
T  ferved  to  fir  Henry  Clinton,  that  "  if  he  had  no 
"  hopes  of  relief,  he  mould  rather  rilk  a  general 
"  action,  than  attempt  to  defend  his  half-finifli- 
"  ed  works.  But,  as  you  fay  Digby  is  hourly 
"  expected,  and  promife  every  exertion  to  affift 
"  me,  I  do  not  think  myfelf  juftified  in  putting 
"  the  fate  of  the  war  on  fo  defperate  an  at- 
"  tempt." 

The  Britifh  commander  was  fully  apprifed  of 
the  difficulties  that  would  attend  his  armament 
under  exifting  circumftances,  even  if  the  troops 
from  New  York  mould  arrive  before  his  fate 
was  decided.  The  mouth  of  the  river  was 
blocked  up  by  a  very  large  French  fleet ;  the 
American  army  in  high  health  and  fpirits, 
{lengthened  by  daily  recruits,  led  on  by  Wajh- 
ington,  in  whom  they  had  the  higheft  confidence, 
in  conjunction  with  a  fine  army  of  Gallicans, 
headed  by  the  count  de  Rochambeau,  an  officer 
of  courage,  experience,  and  ability,  were  mak- 
ing rapid  advances.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of 
September  they  had  left  Williamlburgh,  and  on 
the  fixth  of  October  they  opened  their  trenches 
before  York-Town. 
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His  lordlhip  determined  however,  notwith-  CHAP. 
Handing  the  choice  of  difficulties  that  prefled 
upon  him,  to  make  the  beft  poflible  defence. 
His  army  was  worn  down  by  ficknefs  and  fa- 
tigue, but  there  was  no  want  of  refolution  or 
valor  ;  his  officers  were  intrepid,  and  his  men 
brave.  They  acquitted  themfelves  with  fpirit ; 
and  kept  their  ground  from  the  fixth  to  the 
lixteenth  of  October  ;  \vhen  they  became  con- 
vinced, that  the  abilities  and  the  experience  of 
the  count  de  Rochambeau,  the  cool  equanimity 
of  general  Wafhington,  and  the  vigor  and  valor 
of  their  officers  and  troops,  rendered  the  united 
army  irreiiflible  in  the  prefent  iituation  of  their 
opponents. 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  now  only  to  choofe  be- 
tween an  immediate  furrender  or  an  effort  to 
efcape,  and  fave  a  part  of  his  army  by  flight. 
He  contemplated  either  a  retreat  fouthward,  or 
an  endeavour  to  force  his  way  through  the 
ftates  between  Virginia  and  New  York,  to  join 
general  Clinton,  But,  equally  hazardous,  he 
determined  on  the  lail  expedient.  For  this 
purpofe,  he  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy,  patted  in 
the  night  of  the  fixteenth,  the  greateft  part  of 
his  army  from  York-Town  to  Glo'ucefter,  leav- 
ing only  a  detachment  behind  to  capitulate  for 
the  town's  people,  the  fick,  and  the  wounded. 

But  fortune  did  not  favor  the  enterprife.  It 
is  true  the  boats  had  an  eafy  paffage,  but  at  thf  ^ 
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CHAP.  xxr.  critical  moment  of  landing  his  men,  his  lord- 
fhip  obferved,  that  "  the  weather  fuddenly 
"  changed  from  moderate  and  calm,  to  a  vio- 
"  lent  ftorm  of  rain  and  wind,  that  carried  the 
"  boats  down  the  river,  with  many  of  the  troops 
"  who  had  not  time  to  difembark.  It  was  foon 
"  evident,  that  the  intended  paflage  was  im- 
"  practicable  ;  and  the  abfence  of  the  boats  ren- 
"  dered  it  equally  impoflible  to  bring  back  the 
"  troops  that  had  pafled,  which  I  had  ordered 
"  about  two  in  the  morning."*  Here  the  fcri- 
ous  mind  will  naturally  reflect,  how  often  the 
providential  interference  of  the  elements  de- 
feat what  appears  to  be  the  moil  judicious  de- 
iign  of  the  fhort-fighted  creature,  man. 

The  ftate  of  lord  Cornwallis's  mind  at  this 
time,  the  insurmountable  difficulties  of  his  fili- 
ation previous  to  his  furrender,  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  confequences,  may  be  feen  at  large  in  his 
letter  to  fir  Henry  Clinton,  dated  October 
twenty-firft,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
eighty-one.f 

In  this  letter  he  details  the  circumftances  of 
his  difappointment,  in  the  laft  mode  adopted 
•for  the  fafety  of  his  army.  It  has  been  obferv- 
ed,  that  his  troops  were  difperfed  by  the  ftorm 

*  Lord  Cornwallis  to  general  Clinton, 
f  Appendix,  Note  No.  I, 
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by  which  the  boats  were  driven  down  the  river,  CHAP. 
though  forne  of  them  returned  to  York-Town 
the  enfuing  day.  Defperate  as  was  the  lituation 
of  the  Britim  troops,  a  feint  of  reiiftance  was 
flill  made,  by  an  order  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Abercrombie,  to  fally  out  with  four  hundred 
men,  to  advance,  attack,  and  fpike  the  cannon 
of  two  batteries  which  were  nearly  finimed. 
This  excurfion  was  executed  with  fpirit  and 
fuccefs,  but  attended  with  no  very  important 
confequences.* 

The  combined  armies  of  France  and  America 
had  continued  their  vigorous  operations  with- 
out the  fmalleft  intermiffion,  until  prepared  for 
the  laft  affault  on  the  town,  which  they  began 
at  the  dawn  of  the  morning  after  the  circum- 
ftances  above  related  had  taken  place.  In  this 
hopelefs  condition,  his  own  works  in  ruins, 
moil  of  his  troops  iick,  wounded,  or  fatigued, 
and  without  rational  expectation  of  relief  from 
any  quarter,  the  Britim  commander  found  it 
necefTary,  in  order  to  efcape  the  inevitable  con- 


*  Several  reconnoitering  parties  on  both  fides  met  and 
fkirmiCied  during  the  liege.  In  one  of  thefe,  colonel  Scarn- 
rnel,  a  brave  American  officer,  who  was  reipected  and  be- 
loved for  the  excellence  of  his  private  character,  was  cap- 
tured by  fome  Britifh  partifans.  He  fin-rendered,  and 
delivered  his  fword,  the  ufual  fignal  of  fubmiffion,  after 
which  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  one  of  the  Britidi.  Jie 
expired  after  languiPuing  a  day  or  two. 
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CHAP.  xxi.      fequences  of  further  refinance,  to  propofe  terms 

of  fubmiffion. 
1781. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  confident  of  the  humanity 
and  politenefs  of  his  antagonifts,  made  propofals^ 
on  the  feventeenth  to  the  commanders  of  the 
combined  army,  for  a  ceiTation  of  hoftilities  for 
twenty-four  hours.  This  was  granted  :  but  to- 
ward the  expiration  of  the  term,  general  Wafh- 
ington,  in  a  letter  to  the  Britifh  commander, 
acquainted  him,  that  defirous  to  fpare  the  far- 
ther effufion  of  blood,  he  was  ready  to  liften  to 
'  fuch  terms  of  furrender  as  might  be  admiilible  ; 
and  that  he  wiihed,  previous  to  the  meeting  of 
any  commiiiioners  for  that  purpofe,  to  have  his 
lordfhip's  propofals  in  writing.  At  the  fame 
time  he  informed  lord  Cornwallis,  that  after 
the  delivery  of  this  letter,  only  two  hours  of 
fufpenfion  of  hoftilities  would  be  granted  for 
confideration. 

The  time  limited  being  thus  Ihort,  the  Brit- 
ifh commander,  without  a  detail  of  many  par- 
ticulars, propofed  terms  of  capitulation  in  a 
veryconcife  manner. 

General  Washington,  equally  perfpicuous  and 
deciiive,  in  a  few  words  intimated  to  his  lord- 
fhip  the  only  terms  that  would  be  accepted  : 
that  if  his  propofals  were  rejected,  hoftilities 
•would  be  re- commenced  within  two  hours  of 
the  delivery  of  thofe  terms. 
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In  confequence  of  thefe  negociations  between  CHAP.  XXL. 
the  commanders,  commiffioners  were  immedi- 
ately  appointed  to  prepare  and  digeft  the  arti- 
cles of  capitulation.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive 
or  to  relate  the  mortification  his  lordfhip  muft 
have  felt,  at  feeing  his  troops  conquered  by  fu* 
perior  prowefs  and  good  fortune,  and  laying 
down  their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the  victorious 
Wafhington.  This  chagrin  was  undoubtedly 
much  heightened,  by  the  neceiHty  of  fubmit- 
ting  to  terms  impofed  in  conjunction  with  the 
fervants  of  a  rival  power,  whom  the  kings  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  nation  they  govern,  had 
viewed  for  many  centuries  with  hatred  and  de- 
teftation. 

The  gentlemen  appointed  on  the  part  of 
America  to  draw  up  the  articles  of  capitulation, 
were  the  count  de  Noailles,  a  French  nobleman 
who  had  ferved  as  an  officer  in  the  defence  of 
the  United  States  for  a  confiderable  time,  and 
colonel  John  Laurens,  a  diftinguifhed  character, 
a  fon  of  the  unfortunate  ambafiador  who  had 
been  deputed  to  negociate  in  behalf  of  America 
at  the  Hague,  but  at  this  time  was  confined  in 
the  tower  of  London,  and  very  feverely  treated. 

The  lingularity  of  fome  circumftances  relative 
to  this  gentleman,  cannot  be  paffed  over  unno- 
ticed in  this  place.  He  was  fuffering  a  rigorous 
imprifonment  in  England  :  he  had  prefented  2 
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CHAP.  xxi.      petition  for  fome  amelioration  of  the  feverities 

exercifed  againft  him  ;    this  was  rejected ;  his 

veracity  difputed  by  the  miniiler  ;  and  his  de- 
tention juflified  by  lord  Mansfield,  as  legal,  pol- 
itic, and  neceffary,  to  prevent  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  his  pernicious  projects.* 

By  a  ftrange  concurrence  of  events,  the  earl 
Cornwallis,  conftable  of  the 'tower  of  London, 
was  now  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  prifoner, 
and  fubmitting  to  articles  of  furrender  for  him- 
felf  and  his  army,  under  the  dictation  of  the 
fon  of  Mr.  Laurens,  the  fame  gentleman  here- 
tofore alluded  to,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  .Britifh  adminiftration,  to  corrupt  the 
integrity  of  both  father  and  fon.  By  the  cap- 
itulation, his  lordfhip  was  reduced  to  the  hu- 
miliating condition  of  a  prifoner  to  the  Ameri- 
can congrefs,  while  the  fuller  of  colonel  Laurens 
remained  Ihut  up  in  the  tower,  a  prifoner  to 
the  captured  earl. 

HoweverJ"as  foon  as  circumftances  permitted, 
an  interchange  of  prifoners  took  place.  The 
noble  lord,  whb  with  his  army  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  American  commander,  was  reflor- 
ed  to  liberty  by  an  exchange  for  Mr.  Laurens, 
who  had  long  languished  in  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don. The  court  of  Britain  had  before  rejected 


See  Parliamentary  Debates. 
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the  propofal- that  Mr.  Laurens  ihould  be  ex-    CHAP.  XXL 

changed  for  general  Burgoyne  ;  but  they  were    — " 

foon  after  this  glad  to  receive  an  officer  of 
equal  rank  to  almoft  any  in  the  nation,  in  ex- 
change for  the  American  minifter. 


o 


A  detail  of  the  particular  articles  of  capitula- 
tion may  not  be  neceflary  ;  for  them  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Appendix  :*  it  is  enough  to 
obferve  at  prefent,  that  the  Britifh  army  was 
permitted  only  the  fame  honors  of  war,  that 
lord  Cornwallis  had  granted  the  Americans  on 
the  furrender  of  Charlefton  the  preceding  year. 
The  officers  were  allowed  their  fide-arms,  but 
the  troops  marched  with  their  colors  cafed,  and 
made  their  fubmiffion  to  general  Lincoln,  pre- 
cifely  in  the  fame  manner  his  army  had  done  to 
the  Britifh  commander,  a  few  months  before. 

Here  we  cannot  but  paufe  a  moment,  to  re- 
flect on  the  viciffitudes  of  human  life,  the  acci- 
dents of  war,  or  rather  the  defignations  of 
Providence,  that  one  day  lift  to  the  pinnacle  of 
human  triumph,  and  another,  finite  the  laurel 
from  the  brow  of  the  conqueror,  and  humble 
the  proud  victor  at  the  feet  of  his  former 
prifoner. 


*  Appendix,  Note  No.  II. 
VOL.  III.  B 
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AP.  MI.          As  general  Lincoln  had  recently  felt  the  mor- 
tification  of  yielding  himfelf  and  his  troops  into 
the  hands  of  the  royal  army,  he  was  felected  to 
conduct   the   military  parade,  and  receive  the 
fubmiffion  of  the  Britifh  veterans.     This  might 
be  thought  by  fome,  to  wear  rather  too  much 
the  air  of  triumph  ;  but  it  was  judged  a  kind 
of  compenfation  for  his  own  military  misfor- 
tunes, while  it  might  call  into  exercife  the  feel- 
ings of  benevolence.     Thefe  ever  operate  more 
ftrongly  on  the  human  character  from  the  ex- 
perience of  fufferings,  except  in  fuch  ferocious 
minds  as  are  actuated  only  by  the  principles  of 
revenge. 

This  was  far  from  being  the  fpirit  of  Ameri- 
cans :  their  victories  were  generally  accompa- 
nied with  fo  much  moderation,  that  even  their 
enemies  acknowledged  their  generofity.  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne  and  others  had  often  done  this  ; 
and  lord  Cornwallis  now  expreffed  both  pleaf* 
ure  and  furprife,  at  the  civility,  kindnefs,  and 
attention,  fhewn  by  the  victor  to  the  vanquifii- 
ed  foe.  In  a  letter  to  fir  Henry  Clinton,  after 
mentioning  the  Americans  in  very  handfome 
terms,  his  lordftup  obferved,  that  "  he  could 
"  not  defcribe  the  delicate  fenfibility  of  the 
"  French  officers  on  this  occalion  ;"  and  that 
"  he  hoped  their  conduct  would  make  an  im- 
"  preffion'in  the  breaft  of  every  Britifh  officer, 
<c  when  the  fortune  of  war  might  again  put  any 
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prifoners,  either  American  or  French,  in  the      CHAP.XXI. 
power  of  that  nation."  '      ~ 


Thus  terminated  the  efforts  of  adminiftration 
to  reduce  the  United  States,  by  firft  conquering 
the  fouthern  colonies.  On  the  nineteenth  of 
Oclober,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
eighty-one,  a  fecond  Britifh  army  yielded  them- 
felves  prifoners  to  the  confederated  ftates  of 
America.  The  humiliation  of  the  prefent  cap- 
tured army,  as  above  obferved,  was  enhanced 
by  the  circumftances  that  made  it  neceffary  for 
the  Britilh  battalions,  to  bow  beneath  the  ban- 
ners of  their  hereditary  enemies  of  France,  in 
conjunction  with  the  ftars  of  America.*  One 
of  thefe  armies,  before  its  capture,  had  oftenta- 
tioufly  anticipated  the  conqueft  of  the  north  ; 
the  other  had  enjoyed  the  cruel  triumph  of  de- 
vaflation  and  fpoil,  through  the  warmer  lati- 
tudes of  the  fouth. 

With  incredible  fatigue  and  fortitude,  and 
no  lefs  zeal  and  havoc,  had  the  Britifh  army, 
and  the  royal  partifans  belonging  to  the  Amer- 
ican ftates  who  had  joined  them,  harafTed  and 
fpread  terror  and  defolation  for  many  months, 
from  the  borders  of  Georgia  to  the  extremities 
of  Virginia. 

*  The  American  ftandard  at  this  time  was  ornamented 
only  thirteen  ftars, 
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CHAP.  xxi.          Within   five  days  after  the  furrender  of  all 
'  the  polls  that  had  been  held  by  lord  Cornwal- 

lis,  a  Britim  fleet  from  New  York,  under  the 
command  of  lord  Digby,  with  fir  Henry  Clin- 
ton and  feven  thoufand  troops  on  board,  enter- 
ed the  bay  of  Chefapeake  in  full  confidence  of 
fuccefs  ;  but  to  their  inexpreflible  mortifica- 
tion, they  had  only  to  appear  and  retreat. 

By  the  capitulation,  all  the  {hipping  in  the 
harbor  was  left  to  the  difpofal  of  the  count  de 
Graffe,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  Bonetta 
{loop  of  war.  This  was  granted  to  lord  Corn- 
wallis  to  carry  his  difpatches  to  New  York,  It 
included  the  liberty  of  conveying  as  many  of 
his  troops  as  was  convenient,  to  be  exchanged 
for  an  equal  number  of  American  prifoners. 
His  humanity  prompted  him  to  avail  himfelf 
of  this  liberty,  to  {hip  off,  inftead  of  foldiers, 
the  moft  obnoxious  of  the  loyalifts,  terrified  be- 
yond defcription  at  the  idea  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  their  countrymen,  againft  whom  they 
had  made  every  exertion,  both  by  their  influ- 
ence and  their  arms.  After  the  return  of  the 
Bonetta,  as  ftipulated,  £he  alfo  was  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  the  order  of  the  French  admiral. 

The  delay  of  reinforcements  both  by  fea  and 
land,  until  lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army  were 
irretrievably  loft,  was  a  misfortune  and  a  neglect 
that  could  not  eafily  be  excufed  or  forgiven, 
either  by  the  miniftry,  the  nation,  or  the  nu- 
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merous  friends  of  this  unfortunate  nobleman.    CHAP.  xxr 
Much  altercation  took  place  afterwards  between        ~ 
fir  Henry  Clinton  and  lord  Cornwallis,  with  lit- 
tle fatisfaction  to   the  wounded  feelings  of  the 
Lift,  and  as  little  advantage  to  the  finking  char- 
acter of  the  firft. 

The  furrender  of  lord  Cornwallis's  army  was 
an  event  that  produced  more  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  men,  that  the  American  colonies 
could  not  be  conquered  by  the  arms  of  Great 
Britain,  than  any  circumftance  that  had  previ- 
oufly  taken  place.  It  was  afler ted  by  fome 
Britifli  writers  at  the  time,  that  "  this  was  an 
"  event  which  carried  a  kind  of  irrefiilible  con- 
u  viction  with  it,  even  to  thofe  who  were  the 
"  leaft  inclined  to  the  admiffion  of  fo  humiliat- 
"  ing. a  truth.  When  it  was  feen,  that  the  moft 
"  diftinguiflied  and  fuccefsful  general  that  had 
"  engaged  in  the  royal  caufe,  was  obliged  to  fur- 
"  render  himfelf  and  his  whole  army  prifoners 
"  of  war,  the  generality  even  of  thofe  who  had 
"  been  the  moft  earneft  for  the  fubjugation  of 
"  America,  began  now  to  be  convinced,  that 
"  it  was  totally  impra&icable.  But  thofe  who 
"  had  a  fincere  regard  for  the  honor  and  inter- 
"  efts  of  Great  Britain,  could  not  reflect  but 
"  with  the  utmoft  regret,  that  nearly  one  hun- 
cc  dred  millions  of  money  fliould  have  been  ex- 
"  pended,  and  fo  many  thoufand  valuable  lives 
"  loft,  in  this  unhappy  conteft  ;  in  a  conteft 
"  which  had  produced  nothing  but  the  lofs  of 
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CHAP.  xxr.  "  our  American  colonies,  an  accumulation  of 
~  "  the  public  debt,  an  enormous  load  of  taxes, 
"  and  a  great  degree  of  national  difhonor  ;  and 
"  which  had  afforded  too  much  ground  for  the 
"  triumph  and  exultation  of  our  moft  inveterate 
"  enemies.33* 


The  defence  of  York-Town  and  Gloucefter 
had  always  appeared  chimerical  to  the  Britifh 
commander  in  Virginia  ;  yet  from  the  printed 
correfpondence  afterwards  in  every  hand,  he 
appeared  perfectly  right  in  his  adherence  to  the 
orders  of  general  Clinton,  and  juftifiable  in  his 
endeavours  to  fupport  himfelf  there,  until  the 
promifed  reinforcements  mould  arrive. 

No  man  ever  appeared  more  embarrafled 
when  dangers  approached,  or  more  indecifive 
in  many  inflances  of  his  conduct,  through  the 
courfe  of  his  American  command,  than  fir  Hen- 
ry Clinton.  Yet  he  was  not  deemed  deficient 
in  point  of  courage  ;  though  he  never  difcover- 
ed,  either  in  defign  or  execution,  thofe  traits  of 
genius  or  capacity,  that  mark  the  great  man  or 
the  hero. 

He  had  often  been  miftaken  in  his  calcula- 
tions, as  had  moft  of  the  Britifh  commanders, 
with  regard  to  the  ability,  vigor,  and  valor  of 


*  Britifti  Annual  Regifler  for  one  thoufand  feven 
jred  and  eighty-  one. 
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American  troops.  But  combined  with  an  En-  CHAP.  X 
ropean  army,  commanded  by  officers  of  the  firft  ~ 
military  knowledge  and  experience,  and  the 
numbers  that  flocked  with  alacrity  to  the  Amer- 
ican ftandard,  as  they  moved  fouthward,  in  the 
fulleft  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  abilities 
of  general  Waftrington,  were  circumftances  fuf- 
ficient  to  have  eradicated  thofe  opinions,  and 
to  have  quickened  the  movements  of  the  com- 
mander at  New  York,  in  the  fame  ratio  that  it 
awakened  the  apprehenfions  of  an  officer  of 
more  judgment  in  Virginia. 

But  whatever  impreffion  a  combination  of 
French  and  American  troops  might  at  that 
time  make  on  the  mind,  yet  the  hereditary  ha- 
tred of  the  one,  and  the  affected  contempt  of 
the  other,  had  always  led  the  commanders  of 
Albion  armies,  to  hold  the  haughty  language 
characteristic  of  the  national  pride  of  Britain* 
After  this  period,  the  defeat  of  their  armies 
and  their  moft  renowned  officers,  taught  them 
a  more  humble  deportment ;  and  more  juft  and 
modeft  accents  were  dictated  from  the  lip  of 
their  captured  generals. 

The  comparative  military  merits  of  the  dif- 
tinguifhed  Britilh  characters  that  figured  and 
fell  in  America,  may  be  left  to  the  mailers  in 
tactics  to  decide  j  but  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  obferve,  that  the  tribute  of  applaufe,  both 
for  generalftiip  and  abilities.,  may  be  more .  juftly 
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attributed  to  lord  Cornwallis  than  to  fir  Henry 


CHAP.  XXf. 


Clinton.  Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate 
conclufion  of  his  lordfhip's  fouthern  campaign, 
he  was  doubtlefs  a  man  of  underftanding,  dif- 
cernment,  and  military  talents,  better  qualified 
to  act  from  his  own  judgment,  than  as  lubordi- 
nate  to  general  Clinton. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  could  exceed  the  exhil- 
aration of  {pints  that  appeared  throughout 
America,  on  the  defeat  at  York-Town  and  the 
capture  of  the  Britifti  army.  The  thanks  of 
congrefs  were  given,  and  recorded  on  their 
journals,  to  the  count  de  Rochambeau,  general 
Wafhington,  and  the  count  de  Graffe  ;  expref- 
five  of  the  fenfe  they  had  of  their  merits,  and 
the  high  efteem  they  felt  for  the  fervices  they 
had  rendered  to  the  United  States.  Public  re- 
joicings were  every  where  difplayed  by  the 
ufual  popular  exhibitions  ;  thankfgivings  were 
offered  at  the  facred  altars  ;  and  the  truly  re- 
ligious daily  poured  put  their  oraifons  of  praife, 
for  the  interpofition  of  Divine  Providence  in 
favor  of  the  American  flates. 

By  other  defcriptions  of  perfons,  little  lefs 
gratitude  and  devotion  was  exprefled  toward 
Waihington,  Rochambeau,  and  the  count  de 
Grafle.  They  were  the  fubjecls  of  their  eulo- 
gies and  their  anthems  ;  the  admiration  of  the 
brave,  and  the  idols  of  the  multitude  :  and  in 
the  complimentary  addreffes'  of  all,  they  wer<? 
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defignated  the  inftruments  of  their  falvation,  CHAP.XXI. 

the  deliverers  from   impending  ruin,  and  the    — ^ ' 

protectors  from  the  concomitant  evils  of  pro- 
traded  war.* 

Among  the  horrors  that  attend  the  opera- 
tions of  hoftile  armies,  the  iituation  of  thofe 
unfortunate  men  captured  by  their  enemies,  is 
none  of  the  lead.  There  has  yet  been  no  at- 
tempt in  thefe  annals,  at  a  particular  defcriptioa 
of  the  fufferings  of  thofe  victims  of  mifery. 
The  compaffionate  heart  would  rather  draw  a 
veil  over  thofe  principles  in  human  nature, 
which  too  often  prompt  to  aggravate,  rather 
than  to  relieve,  the  afflictions  of  the  wretched, 
who  are  thrown  into  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies by  the  uncertain  chances  of  war. 

In  confequence  of  the  capture  of  lord  Corn- 
wallis  and  his  army,  and  fome  other  decided 
ftrokes  of  fuccefs  in  the  fouthern  ftates,  a  gene- 
ral exchange  of  prifoners  foon  after  took  place 
between  the  hoilile  parties.  There  were  doubt- 


*  The  Americans  did  not  foon  forget  the  merits  or  the 
fervices  of  the  count  de  Graffe.  Their  gratitude  and  re- 
fpect  for  his  memory  was  exhibited  by  congrefs,  who  gen- 
€roufiy  penfioned  four  of  his  haplefs  daughters,  who  arriv- 
ed in  the  MafTachufetts  in  extreme  poverty,  after  the  ruin 
of  their  family  in  the  general  wreck  of  nobility,  and  the 
deftruclion  of  monarchy  in  France. 

VOL.  III.     *  E 
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CHAP.  xxi.  lefs  many  inftances  of  individual  cruelty  and 
— ^  ™  -unjuftifiable  rigor  exercifed  toward  prifoners 
who  fell  into  American  hands.  Impartiality 
forbids  any  extenuation  of  fuch  conduct  on 
either  fide.  It  has  been  alleged  by  fome,  that 
inftigated  by  the  (hocking  inhumanity  inflicted 
on  their  countrymen,  retaliation  and  fummary 
punrfhment  was  in  fome  inftances  neceflary  ; 
but  this  will  not  excufe  a  deviation  from  the 
laws  of  benevolence,  and  is  far  from  being  a 
fufficient  plea  for  the  victor  to  enhance  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  the  vanquiflied. 

Yet  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  general 
treatment  of  this  unhappy  clafs  of  men  by  the 
contending  powers,  will  not  bear  a  comparative 
furvey.  Many  of  the  captured  Americans  were 
fent  to  Great  Britain,  where  they  were  for  a 
time  treated  with  almoft  every  feverity  fhort 
of  death.  Some  of  them  were  tranfported  to 
the  Eaft  Indies  ;  others  put  to  menial  fervices 
on  board  their  (hips  :  but  after  fome  time  had 
elapfed,  thofe  in  general  who  were  conveyed  to 
England,  might  be  deemed  happy,  when  their 
fufferings  were  contrafted  with  thofe  of  their 
countrymen  who  periflied  on  board  the  prifon 
(hips  in  America,  under  the  eye  of  Britifli  com- 
manders of  renown,  and  who  in  many  refpects 
were  civilized  and  polite. 

No  time  will  wipe  off  the  fligma  that  is  left 
on  the  names  of  Clinton  and  Howe,  when  pof- 
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terity  look  over  the  calculations,  and  find  that    CHAP.XXI. 
during  fix  years  of  their  command  in  New  York,  - 

1 78 1 

eleven  thoufand  Americans  died  on  board  the 
Jerfey,  a  fingle  prifon  ihip,  ftationed  before 
that  city  for  the  reception  of  thofe  victims  cf 
defpair.  Nor  was  the  proportion  fmaller  of 
thofe  who  perifhed  in  their  other  jails,  dun- 
geons, and  prifon  hulks. 

It  is  true  that  in  England,  the  language  of 
government  held  up  all  the  American  prifoners 
as  rebels,  traitors,  infurgents,  and  pirates  ;  yet 
this  did  not  prevent  the  compaffionate  heart 
from  the  exercife  of  the  benign  virtues  of  char- 
ity and  brotherly  kindnefs.  The  lenient  hand 
of  many  individuals  was  ftretched  out  for  their 
relief :  fubfcriptions  were  repeatedly  fet  on  foot, 
and  very  liberal  donations  made  by  feveral 
characters  of  high  rank ;  and  many  well  difpof- 
ed  perfons  exhibited  the  moil  generous  proofs 
of  companion  to  the  languid  prifoner. 

This  charitable  deportment  was  not  confined 
within  the  circle  of  thofe,  who  had  either  fe~ 
cretly  or  openly  avowed  themfelves  the  friends, 
or  had  advocated  the  principles,  of  the  American 
oppofition.  For  fome  time  before  peace  took 
place,  more  lenient  meafures  were  obferved  by 
government  toward  thofe  who  were  captured 
and  carried.to  England.  They  were  confidered 
and  treated  as  prifoners  of  war  ;  companion 
was  every  where  extended  to  the  -unfortunate 
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CHAP  xj  ftrangers  ;  and  the  liberal  contributions  of  va- 
~~P'  sT~  r*ous  daft68  ameliorated  their  fufferings  in  a 
diftant  land,  where  no  tender  connexions  could 
extend  the  hand  of  pity.  While  their  forrows 
were  thus  foftened,  their  brethren  in  America, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  parents,  children,  and 
the  mod  affectionate  partners,  not  permitted  to 
receive  from  them  the  neceffary  relief,  were 
dying  by  thouiands,  amidft  famine,  filth,  and 
difeale. 

Great  efforts  had  been  made  for  earlier  relief 
to  many  of  the  fufferers  of  every  condition,  but 
without  effect.      Not    even  general  Burgoyne 
had  yet  been  exchanged  :  from  the  many  diffi- 
culties that  arofe  with  regard  to  the  convention 
at  Saratoga,  he  was  ftill  held  on  parole  as  a  prif- 
oner.     The  various  delays    and  equivocations 
relative  to  the  detention  of  this  gentleman,  and 
the  refufal  of  the  minifter  to  exchange  him  for 
Mr.  Laurens,  had  induced  congrefs  to  fummon 
him  to  return  to  America,  agreeable  to  his  pa- 
role.    The  ill  ftate  of  health  to  which  this  un- 
fortunate officer  was  reduced,  from  his  fatigue 
of  body  in  long  military  fervices,  and  his  vexa- 
tion of  mind  in  confequence  of  the  ill  treatment 
of  his  employers,  prevented  his  compliance  with 
this  requifition.    General  Clinton  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  in  his  power,  to  procure  his  exchange  ; 
but  as  no  officer  of  equal  rank  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans,  it  had  been  ftipulated, 
that   one   thoufand   and  forty  men  mould  be 
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given   for  his  ranlbm.     This  was  humoroufly    CHAP.  xxr. 
faid  by  a  member  of  parliament,*  to  be  a  fair        T~ 
equivalent — "  a  quantity  of  filver  for  a  piece  of 
«  gold." 

General  Burgoyne  very  juftly  thought  him- 
felf  highly  injured  by  the  treatment  of  the  min- 
iftry  ;  but  he  obferved  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  in  the  beginning  of  the  feflions  of 
the  enfuing  winter,  that  he  had  not  complain- 
ed, though  every  officer  in  the  army,  down  to 
the  ferjeants,  had  been  exchanged.  He  faid, 
however,  that  he  acceded  to  the  propriety  of 
this,  becaufe  he  had  refigned  his  commiffion, 
and  thereby  put  himfelf  into  a  lituation,  which 
rendered  it  impoffible  for  him  to  be  of  any  fer- 
vice  to  his  country  in  a  military  capacity.  He 
alfo  obferved,  that  he  thought  it  more  proper, 
that  thofe  mould  be  firft  exchanged,  from  whofe 
exertions  in  the  field  the  nation  might  receive 
advantage.  But,  with  the  fpirit  of  a  man  of 
honor  and  an  officer  of  refolution,  he  declared, 
that  "  fooner  than  condefcend  either  to  feek  or 
"  to  receive  the  fmalleft  favor,  from  the  hands 
"  of  men  who  had  heaped  the  grofleft  injuries 
"  upon  his  head,  he  would  even  return  to 
"  America,  be  locked  up  in  the  gloomieft  dun- 
"  geon  which  the  congrefs  might  affign  him, 
"  and  devote  himfelf  as  that  facrifice,  which  his 

*  Mr.  Burke. 
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CHAP.  xxr.      "  enemies  had  long  endeavoured  to  offer  up  to 

"  their  refentment."* 
1781. 

General  Burgoyne  obferved,  that  the  circum- 
fiances  of  the  Cedars  men,  which  had  been  the 
fubject  of  fo  much  altercation,  was  well  known 
to  the  miniftry  ;  and  that  he  thought  all  who 
knew  the  refolution  of  congrefs  on  that  fubjec~l, 
as  well  as  himfelf,  muft  be  convinced,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  miniftry  in  this  matter  was  very 
fingular  and  extraordinary.  The  determined 
fpirit  of  that  body  was  fo  well  known,  that  a 
fecond  proportion  to  exchange  the  Cedars  men 
for  him,  could  be  calculated  only  to  delay  or 
prevent  his  releafe.  He  added,  "  that  it  was 
"  furely  fingularly  hard,  that  he  mould  be  the 
only  one  of  all  the  army  that  had  furrendered 
at  Saratoga,  who  had  not  been  included  in 
"  the  exchange  of  prifoners,  and  reftored  to  lib- 
"  erty.  It  was  an  injuftice  beyond  all  example, 
"  that  every  officer  and  every  man  in  the  army 
"  ihould  have  received  the  valuable  privilege  of 
"  freedom,  and  that  he  alone,  who  was  com- 
"  mander  in  chief  on  that  occafion,  mould  ftill 
"  be  continued  a  prifoner." 

The  difpute  in  point  was  concifely  this  :  — 
The  Britifh  government  infifted,  that  a  party  of 
Americans  who,  fome  time  before  the  conven- 

*  Parliamentary  Debates. 


" 
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tion  at  Saratoga,  had  been  taken  at  a  place 
called  the  Cedars,  and  had  made  their  efcape,  — 
fhould  ftill  be  considered  as  their  prifoners  ;  and 
offered  them  as  a  part  of  the  number  ftipulated 
for  the  exchange  of  general  Burgoyne.  This, 
congrefs  peremptorily  refufed  ;  and  demanded 
the  whole  number  agreed  on,  exclufive  of  the 
Cedars  men,  for  the  releafe  of  the  Britifh  com- 
mander from  his  parole.  They  did  not  conilder 
the  party  at  the  Cedars,  who  had  been  furprif- 
ed,  but  not  held  in  durefs,  as  the  defcription  of 
men  to  be  exchanged  for  a  Britifh  general. 

The  mutual  charges  of  breaches  of  the  arti- 
cles, between  congrefs  and  the  Britifh  comman- 
der, occafioned  a  long  and  grievous  captivity  to 
the  convention  troops.  As  each  fide  juftified 
their  own  conduct,  and  no  compromife  could 
be  made  in  the  ftate  of  things  which  had  long 
exifted,  thefe  unfortunate  men  had  been  re- 
moved by  order  of  congrefs  from  Cambridge, 
and  conducted  to  the  interior  parts  of  one  of 
the  fouthern  flates.  There  they  remained  until 
the  aufpicious  events  above  related,  returned 
them  to  the  bofom  of  their  country  and  friends, 
in  lieu  of  an  equal  number  of  Americans,  who 
had  many  of  them  languifhed  for  as  long  a  pe- 
riod,  in  the  dreary  apartments  afligned  the  prif- 
oners in  New  York,  Charlefton,  and  wherever 
elfe  Britifh  head-quarters  were  efhblifhed,  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States, 
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The  American  congrefs,  in  a  few  weeks  after 


CHAP.    XXI. 


the  termination  of  the  campaign  in  Virginia, 
refolved,  that  as  a  preliminary  to  the  difcharge 
of  the  convention  troops,  all  accounts  of  expen- 
ditures for  their  fupport  Ihould  be  immediately 
fettled  and  difcharged.  At  the  fame  time,  they 
authorifed  general  Wafhington  to  fet  lord  Corn- 
wallis  at  liberty,  on  condition  of  the  complete 
liberation  of  Mr.  Laurens.  Thefe  feveral  pro- 
pofals  and  demands  were  made  and  received  in 
England  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

On  the  offer  of  the  congrefs  of  the  United 
States,  immediately  to  releafe  lord  Cornwallis 
on  fair  and  honorable  terms,  Mr.  Burke,  with 
his  ufual  dexterity  of  combining  and  bringing 
into  view,  objects  the  molt  ftriking  and  impref- 
five  on  the  paffions  of  men,  obferved,  that  the 
Britiih  miniftry  had  been  brought  to  fome  fenfe 
of  juftice  in  a  moment ;  "  warned  by  a  ftar  that 
66  had  arifen,  not  in  the  eaft,  but  in  the  weft, 
"  which  had  convinced  them  of  the  danger  of 
"  longer  perfevering  in  their  unmanly,  revenge- 
"  ful,  and  rigid  treatment  of  Mr.  Laurens. 
"  This  was  no  other  than  the  news  arriving, 
"  that  the  fon  of  Mr.  Laurens,  a  brave,  worthy, 
"  and  accomplifhed  officer  in  the  American  fer- 
"  vice,  had  earl  Cornwallis  in  his  cuftody  ;  and 
"  that  his  treatment  of  his  noble  prifoner,  was 
"  directly  the  reverfe  of  that  experienced  by 
"  Mr.  Laurens's  father,  who  was  then  locked  up 
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"in  that  tower,  of  which  lord  Cornwallis  was    CHAP.™. 
"  the  conftable."  ' 

1791* 

Mr.  Burke,  in  a  very  pathetic  fiyle,  detailed 
the  variety  of  fufferings,  hardftiips,  and  injuf- 
tice,  which  had  been  inflicted  on  Mr.  Laurens 
during  his  long  imprifonment.  This,  with 
other  inftances  of  fevere  and  injudicious  treat- 
ment of  prifoners,  he  made  the  ground-work 
of  a  propofed  bill,  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
arifing  from  the  prefent  mode  of  exchanging 
the  American  prifoners  ;  a  moide  which,  he  re- 
marked, was  at  once  difgraceful  and  inconve- 
nient to  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  He 
urged,  that  "  motives  of  -humanity,  of  found 
*c  policy,  and  of  common  fenfe,  called  loudly  for 
"  a  new  law,  eftablifhing  a  regulation  totally 
"  different  from  the  prefent,  which  was  funda- 
"  mentally  erroneous."  However,  Mr.  Laurens 
obtained  his  releafe  from  the  circumftances  above 
mentioned,  before  any  new  regulation  of  the 
Britifh  code  of  laws,  relative  to  prifoners  or  any 
other  object,  took  place* 


VOL.  in. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


General  Wayne  fent  to  the  Southward. — Embarraffments 
of  General  Greene  in  that  Quarter. — Recovery  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Evacuation  of  Savannah  by  the  Britifh. — Death 
and  Character  of  Colonel  Laurens. — Character  of  Gene- 
ral Greene. — -Confequent  Obfervations. 

CHAP-  **"•  IMMEDIATELY  after  the  fuccefsful  operations 
in  Virginia,  the  count  de  Grafle  took  leave  of 
his  American  friends,  and  conformably  to  or- 
ders received  from  his  court  before  he  left 
France,  failed  for  the  Weft  Indies.  He  left  the 
continent  in  the  beginning  of  November,  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-one.  He 
was  accompanied  with  the  gratitude  and  good 
wifhes  of  almoft  every  individual  in  the  United 
States  ;  nor  was  this  more  than  juftice  required. 

A  moft  extraordinary  reverfe  of  fortune  and 
profpects  had  taken  place  in  America,  after  the 
arrival  of  this  brave  commander  and  the  auxil- 
iaries of  his  nation,  who  had  come  forward  and 
lent  their  aid  to  the  Americans.  This  affiftance 
was  received  by  the  United  States,  at  a  period 
when  her  armies,  and  America  herfelf,  flood  in 
the  moft  ferious  and  folemn  point  of  her  dif- 
trefs. 
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Decorated  with  the  laurels  of  military  fame,  CHAP.  xxn. 
feveral  of  the  principal  officers  withdrew  from 
Virginia,  and  repaired  to  other  quarters.  Gen- 
eral Waihington,  laden  with  the  fplendid  troph- 
ies of  victory,  went  on  to  Philadelphia,  where, 
by  particular  requeft  of  congrefs,  he  continued 
fome  time.  There  he  received  a  perfonal  and 
complimentary  addrefs  from  that  body,  and  the 
applaufes  of  all  conditions  of  men,  in  a  degree 
fufficient  to  ftimulate  the  leaft  ambitious  mind 
to  purfue  the  path  of  victory,  until  time  mould 
bring  a  period  of  reft  to  the  purfuits  of  war. 

The  marquis  la  Fayette,  defirous  to  revifit 
his  native  country,  which  had  been  feveral 
years  involved  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain, 
embraced  the  prefent  opportunity  and  returned 
to  France.  He  was  complimented  by  congrefs 
with  an  advance  of  rank  in  the  army,  and  the 
higheft  expreffions  of  efteem  for  his  bravery 
and  good  conduct  in  their  fervice.  With  a 
ftrorig  attachment  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
moft  friendly  difpofition  toward  the  United 
States,  he  promifed  to  return  again  to  America 
with  further  aids,  if  it  fhould  be  found  necef- 
fary  to  try  the  fortune  of  another  campaign, 
before  the  contefted  object  mould  be  completely 
obtained. 

After  the  capture  of  the  Britim  army,  the 
furrender  of  their  flapping  in  the  Chefapeake, 
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CHAP.IIH.     and  the  reftoration  of  tranquillity  in  the  flate 
1  of  Virginia,  general  Wayne    was    ordered    on 

with  the  Pennfylvania  line,  to  march  with  the 
utmoft  difpatch  to  South  Carolina,  to  the  aid 
of  general  Greene,  who  had  yet  many  difficul- 
ties to  encounter  in  that  quarter.  The  diftance 
from  the  central  ftates,  and  the  long  fervice  at 
the  fouthward,  had  expofed  the  American  com- 
mander, and  the  army  there,  to  fufferings  in- 
defcribable. 

After  the  adlion  at  the  Eutaw  Springs,  we 
left  general  Greene  on  the  High-Hills  of  Santee, 
where  he  thought  it  neceflary  to  repair,  to  fe- 
cure  and  recruit  the  remainder  of  his  army, 
and  to  wait  the  exigencies  that  might  again 
call  him  forward  to  the  more  aclive  fcenes  of 
the  field.  He  did  not  continue  there  long,  be- 
fore he  thought  proper  to  move  forwards  to- 
ward Jackfonborough.  There  the  light  troops 
from  Virginia,  that  had  been  commanded  by 
the  colonels  Laurens  and  Lee,  joined  him  :  but 
the  whole  army  was  fo  deftitute  of  ammunition, 
and  every  other  necefTary  for  an  advance  to  any 
action,  that  they  had  fcarcely  the  means  of  fup- 
porting  themfelves  in  a  defenfive  condition  :  of 
confequence,  only  fome  fmall  ikirmifhes  enfued, 
without  much  advantage  to  either  party.  It  was 
happy  for  the  Americans,  that  their  enemies 
were  now  almoft  as  much  reduced  in  numbers 
as  themfelves.  Yet  the  variegated  caufes  of 
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diftrefs  among  this  fmall  remnant  of  continental     CHAP.  xxn. 

foldiers,  were  almoft  innumerable. 

1781. 

They  were  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  always 
unfriendly  to  northern  conftitutions.  They 
were  deftitute  of  many  of  the  neceflaries  for 
carrying  on  war  with  advantage,  and  almoft 
without  the  means  of  fupporting  human  life. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  general  had  to  combat 
difaffe&ion,  difeontent,  and  mutiny,  in  his  own 
army.  The  Maryland  line  particularly,  had  in- 
dulged  a  mutinous  fpirit  to  an  alarming  ex- 
treme, which  required  all  the  addrefs  of  the 
commander  in  chief  to  fupprefs.  At  the  fame 
time,  he  had  to  encounter  dangers  of  every 
kind  from  a  valiant  enemy,  ftimulated  to  cruelty 
by  many  circumftances  that  led  them  almoft  to 
defpair  of  their  own  caufe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  difaffeclion  of  moft 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Charlefton,  and  the  fickle- 
nefs  of  the  country  on  which  he  had  depended, 
had  been  indeed  difcouraging  circumftances  to 
lord  Rawdon.  Not  willing  to  rifk  his  confti- 
tution  longer  in  that  infalubrious  latitude,  he 
had  embarked  for  England  in  the  fummer,  was 
captured  on  his  paffage  by  the  count  de  GrafFe, 
but  was  foon  after  reftored  to  his  native  coun- 
try. The  troops  he  left  behind  were  not  in 
want  of  food,  clothing,  or  warlike  ftores  ; 
while  the  little  American  army  under  general 
Qreene,  was  naked  to  that  extreme,  that  they 
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CHAP.  xxn.     had  fcarcely  rags  left  to  veil  them    from    the 
moft  indecent  appearances.* 

In  this  wretched  fituation,  general  Greene 
and  his  little  army  continued  through  the  win- 
ter ;  and  fuch  was  the  fevere  and  vigilant  duty 
of  the  officers,  that  for  feven  months  the  gen- 
eral himfelf  was  not  able  to  take  off  his  clothes 
for  a  night.  This  is  fufficient  to  prove  the  af~ 
fertion  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  the  army  was 
fo  deftitute  of  every  thing,  that  it  was  not  able 
to  make  a  march  of  a  day. 

General  Leflie  had  again,  by  proclamation, 
called  on  all  who  had  flill  any  remains  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Britifh  government,  to  adhere 
lirmly  to  the  royal  caufe.  He  affured  them  of 
the  ftrongeft  fupport  in  his  power,  notwith- 
Handing  the  afts  of  disfranchifemenl,  confifca- 
tion,  and  banimment,  which  took  place  after 
governor  Rutledge  had  again  refumed  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  civil  government.  However, 
Leflie  did  not  receive  any  new  additions  of 
ftrength  by  his  proclamations,  or  his  letters  of  al- 
tercation with  the  governor  who  fucceeded  Mr. 
Rutledge,  relative  to  the  civil  police  of  the  coun- 
try. Nor  (as  obferved)  was  general  Greene  able 
to  advance,  or  take  a  iingle  ftep  further,  to  put 
a  period  to  the  power  of  the  Britifh  arms  in  that 

*  General  Greene's   letters   at  this  period  to  general 
Wafhington  and  others. 
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fhte.  But  it  was  not  long  before  general  Lef* 
lie  propofed  a  ceffation  of  arms.  The  citizens 
were  fickly,  the  loyalifts  difheartened,  and  his 
own  troops  reduced.  Every  circumftance,  and  * 
every  party,  required  a  refpite  from  the  dif- 
trefles  of  war.  As  general  Greene  had  not  yet 
been  authoflfed  by  congrefs  to  accede  to  the 
propofal,  he  did  not  immediately  comply. 

The  advance  of  general  Wayne  with  his  de- 
tachment from  the  army  in  Virginia,  which 
reached  South  Carolina  before  the  clofe  of  the 
prefent  year,  was  a  neceflary  acquifition,  and 
had  been  impatiently  expeded.  Without  this, 
it  would  have  been  impoffible  for  general 
Greene  to  have  held  out  much  longer.  Some 
provifions,  clothing,  and  other  neceflaries,  reach- 
ed the  army  in  the  enfuing  fpring.  This  par- 
tially relieved  the  American  commander  from 
the  complicated  diftreiTes  he  had  fuffered  the 
preceding  winter.  It  reftored  more  order  and 
fatisfa&ion  among  his  troops ;  the  difcontents 
and  mutinous  difpofition  among  fome  of  them 
were  diffipated  ;  and  he  was  able,  with  truth, 
foon  afterwards  to  obferve  in  general  orders, 
that — "  It  is  his  happinefs  that  he  has  the  honor 
"  to  command  an  army,  that  has  not  been  lefs 
cc  diflinguifhed  for  its  patience,  than  bravery  : 
"  and  it  will  add  no  fmall  luilre  to  your  char- 
4C  acler  to  fay,  that  you  have  rejected  with  ab- 
"  horrence,  the  practice  of  plundering  and  the 
"  exercife  of  cruelty,  although  urged  by  your 
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CHAP.  xxn.     "  neceffities  to  the  former,  and  by  the  example 
17  "  of  your  enemies  to  the  laft.     United  by  prin- 

"  ciple,  and  connected  by  affection,  you  have 
"  exhibited  to  the  world  a  proof,  that  elevated 
"  fouls,  and  perfevering  tempers,  can  triumph 
"  over  every  difficulty." 

General  Wayne  did  not  ftay  long  in  South 
Carolina,  but  marched  forward  by  order  of 
general  Greene,  to  crofs  the  Savannah.  He 
was  reinforced  by  a  party  from  Augufta,  fent 
forward  to  his  aid.  Though  the  ftate  of  Geor- 
gia was  confidered  by  the  Britilh  as  completely 
fubjugated  to  their  power,  yet  there  was  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  the  inhabitants  who  ftill 
co-operated  with  congrefs,  and  continued  a  del- 
egation of  members  to  that  body,  through  all 
the  hoftile  movements  or  changes,  that  had  for 
feveral  years  been  fhifting  the  profpecls  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  been  generally  the  fub- 
jecls  of  the  Britim  crown,  more  in  name  than 
reality  ;  and  the  greater  their  diftance  from  the 
centre  of  Britifh  operations,  the  lefs  were  they 
difpofed  to  fubmit  to  Britilh  authority.  A  few 
other  troops  beiides  thofe  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Augufta,  who  had  been  ftationed  at 
different  pofts,  but  retained  their  attachment  to 
the  American  caufe,  joined  the  troops  collected 
under  the  command  of  general  Wayne. 

Thus  the  ftate  of  Georgia  was  relieved  at  a 
time  when  they  leaft  expe&ed  it.     Animated 
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by  the  fuccefles  in  Virginia,  and  ambitious  for 
the  honor  of  relieving  the  ftate  of  Georgia,  the 
advance  of  general  Wayne  was  rapid,  and  his 
arrival  on  the  borders  very  unexpected  to  gen- 
eral Clarke,  who  commanded  at  Savannah. 

On  the  firft  rumor  of  the  march  of  this  party 
of  victorious  Americans,  orders  were  given  by 
general  Clarke  to  the  officers  commanding  the 
Britim  out-pofts,  to  burn  and  deftroy  every 
thing  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  river,  and  to 
retire  with  the  troops,  within  the  works  in  the 
fuburbs  of  the  town. 

After  this  wafte  of  property,  and  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  their  crops,  the  Georgians  and  the  few 
American  troops  there  to  fupport  them,  had 
more  to  endure  than  at  any  period  before,  from 
hunger,  fatigue,  the  attacks  of  Britim  partifans, 
the  irruptions  of  the  Creek  Indians,  and  other 
favages  in  Britim  fervice.  We  have  feen  the 
fufFerings  of  that  ftate  had  been  grievous  for 
fever  al  years,  from  invafion,  flaughter,  and  con- 
queft.  Their  fubfiflence  now  totally  deftroyed 
in  the  conflagration  of  the  borders,  the  inhab- 
itants were  reduced  to  defpair,  until  the  arrival 
in  Georgia  of  Wayne's  detachment* 

This  happy  event  revived  their  finking  fpirits, 
and  invigorated  them  to  new  exertions  in  de- 

VOL,  in.  o 
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CHAP.  xxn.  fence  of  their  country.  The  inhabitants  from 
every  quarter  repaired  immediately  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  general  Wayne  ;  who,  foon  after  he 
had  crofied  the  river,  was  attacked  by  colonel 
Brown,  who  had  marched  with  a  conliderable 
party  from  Savannah.  With  this  body  of 
troops,  he  fell  fuddenly  on  and  attacked  gene- 
ral Wayne.  They  fought  with  great  fpirit  and 
valor,  but  were  foon  defeated,  and  driven  back 
by  the  Americans. 

A  few  days  after  this,  a  very  large  body  of 
the  Creek  Indians,  accompanied  by  their  prin- 
cipal warriors  and  chieftains,  headed  by  a  Brit- 
ilh  officer,  attempted  in  the  night  to  furprife 
general  Wayne  in  his  quarters.  He,  ever  vigi- 
lant, and  defying  all  perfonal  danger,  was  in 
greater  readinefs  for  their  reception  than  was 
expefted.  The  affailants  gained  little  advan- 
tage by  this  fudden  onfet.  The  affray  was 
fierce,  but  did  not  continue  long,  before  the 
Indians  were  willing  to  retreat,  having  loft  a 
number  of  their  principal  affociates. 

But  the  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis  and  his 
army,  the  low  ftate  of  Britifh  affairs  in  the 
Carolinas,  and  the  advance  of  a  body  of  Amer- 
ican troops,  were  circumftances  fo  difcouraging, 
that  the  Britifti  did  not  think  proper  to  make 
any  vigorous  refiftanc^  A  period  was  foon  put 
to  thofe  hoflilities  that  had  for  feveral  years 
ravaged  the  ilate  of  Georgia,  and  deftroyed  or 
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driven    away    many   of    its   former    inhabit-    CHAP. 

1781 
I  /oj 

General  Wayne  was  an  officer  of  high  mili- 
tary reputation.  His  prudence  and  judgment 
had  been  confpicuous,  in  the  trying  fcene  which 
called  out  his  talents  in  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  eighty,  on  the  mutiny  and  fecef- 
iion  of  the  Pennfylvania  line,  which  he  com- 
manded. His  valor  had  been  lignalized  at 
Stoney  Point  and  in  Virginia,  as  well  as  in  ma- 
ny other  places  where  decided  action  was  necef- 
fary.  He  now  had  the  honor  of  terminating 
the  war  in  the  flate  of  Georgia. 

On  the  expe&ation  of  the  Britifli  leaving  Sa« 
vannah,  fome  propofals  were  made  to  general 
Wayne  by  the  merchants  and  others,  for  the 
fecurity  of  their  property  ;  and  every  reafona- 
ble  indulgence  was  promifed  by  him,  to  thofe 
who  chofe  to  remain  there.  He  engaged,  that 
thofe  merchants  who  did  not  owe  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  fhould  be  permitted  to  re- 
main there  a  reafonable  time,  to  difpofe  of  their 
property  and  fettle  their  affairs  ;  and  that  they 
fliould  be  protected  by  the  military,  until  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  the  civil  authority. 

Thus,  in  a  few  months  after  the  events  above 
mentioned,  the  whole  flate  of  Georgia  was  evac- 
uated by  their  formidable  enemies.  This  was 
early  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
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CHAP.  xxn.     and   eighty -two.       Not   a   {ingle    Britifh   foL 
""  dier  was  left  in  the  pay   of  the  king  of  En- 

gland, except  fuch  as  were  prifoners  to  the 
Americans.  Much  to  the  honor  of  general 
Clarke,  he  quitted  the  poft  without  any  injury 
to  the  town  of  Savannah,  and  left  the  works 
ftanding  that  had  been  erected  by  the  induftry 
of  the  royal  troops. 

This  defeat  of  the  efforts  of  the  Britilh  gov- 
ernment to  hold  the  ftate  of  Georgia  in  fubjec- 
tion,  fully  juftified  the  obfervations  of  lord 
Maitland,  who  had  ferved  his  country  with 
ability  and  applaufe  in  feveral  parts  of  America. 
By  his  exertions,  in  conjunction  with  general 
Prevoft,  the  ftate  of  Georgia  had  been  long 
retained,  againft  the  combined  force  of  an 
American  army  under  general  Lincoln,  and  a 
French  fleet  commanded  by  the  count  de  Ef- 
taing. 

The  fum  of  lord  Maitland's  fpeech  in  the 
Britifh  parliament,  on  his  return  to  England  af- 
terwards, was,  that  thofe  men  who  had  brought 
the  nation  into  its  prefent  ftate,  had  come  into  life 
at  a  time,  when  the  arms  of  their  country  were 
carried  to  an  unprecedented  height  of  fplendor 
and  glory  ;  when  the  empire  was  under  the  ben- 
efit of  wife  councils,  and  of  a  vigorous  fyftern  ; 
great  and  refpectable  abroad,  opulent  and  happy 
at  home ;  when  her  trade  covered  every  fea, 
and  filled  every  port  in  the  world  •,  and  when 
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her  navy  claimed  and  enjoyed  the  proud   and 

enviable  dominion  of  the  feas. 

1781, 

He  obferved,  that  <c  their  predeceffors  had 
66  come  into  life  with  gay  profpe&s,  and  with 
"  pleafing  hopes  j  but  how  different  was  the 
•"  fate  of  himfelf,  and  thofe  who  entered  into 
cc  public  life  at  the  prefent  moment  ?  They 
"  came  upon  the  ft  age  of  public  adion,  at  a 
"  time  when  their  country  was  perhaps  upon 
"  the  eve  of  diffolution  ;  when  it  certainly  was 
"  fallen  from  the  high  confideration  in  which 
"  it  flood  a  few  years  before3  and  when  every 
"  profpecl:  of  grandeur  was  vanifhed  ;  when 
"  every  incitement  to  great  and  laudable  ainbi- 
"  tion  was  extinguifhed,  and  when  they  had 
"  not  even  the  confolation  to  believe,  that  the 
"  efforts  of  their  youth  could  fnatch  their  coun- 
"try  from  impending  ruin/'  His  lordihip 
added,  "  that  the  profecution  of  the  war  againft 
"  America  was  criminal  and  abfurd  beyond  ex- 
"  preffion  5  and  that  nothing  Ihort  of  the  im- 
"  mediate  difcontinuance  of  it,  could  fave  the 
"  nation  from  irretrievable  deilruclion.  It  was, 
^  therefore,  the  duty  of  that  houfe,  to  raife 
"  their  finking  country,  which  lay  proftrate  at 
"  their  feet,  and  fought,  amidil  the  bittereil 
•<c  hours  of  calamity,  their  aid  to  fnatch  her 
"  from  impending  ruin." 

Though  the  ftate  of  Georgia  was  now  hap- 
pily relieved  from  the  oppreffion  of  its  foreign 
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CHAP.  xxir.  foes,  South  Carolina  continued  fome  time 
_  longer  in  a  ftate  of  hoftility.  They  remained 
feveral  months  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  fmall 
parties  of  the  Britifh,  fent  out  for  various  pur- 
pofes  ;  the  moft  important  of  which  was,  to 
collect  proviflons  for  their  own  immediate  ne- 
cefHties. 

Among  the  moft  painful  events  which  took 
place  on  thefe  occafions,  and  which  was  juftly 
regretted  by  all  America,  was  the  death  of  col- 
onel John  Laurens.  No  one  acquainted  with 
his  merits,  can  forbear  to  drop  a  tear  over  the 
memory  of  fo  worthy  an  officer.  His  zeal  for 
the  interefts  of  his  country  and  the  caufe  of 
freedom,  had  often  been  exhibited  by  his  exer- 
tions in  the  field  ;  nor  was  he  lefs  diftinguifhed 
as  an  able  negociator  in  France,  where  he  had 
repaired  in  fome  of  the  darkeft  days  of  Amer- 
ica. There  he  rendered  his  country  the  moft 
effential  fervice,  by  procuring  a  loan  of  money, 
and  expediting  by  his  addrefs,  the  troops  and 
the  navy  that  came  to  its  relief,  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty. 

Colonel  Laurens  was  a  gentleman,  not 
only  of  great  military  talents  and  public  virtues, 
but  was  endeared  to  every  one  by  his  affability 
of  manners,  his  polite  accomplimments,  refined 
underftandiiig,  and  the  moft  amiable  private 
character. 
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Immediately  after  the  capture  of  lord  Corn-  CHAP,  xx 
wallis,  colonel  Laurens  returned  to  the  ftate  of 
South  Carolina,  to  exert  his  talents  in  emanci- 
pating his  native  ftate  from  the  power  and  op- 
preflion  of  its  enemies.  His  zeal  and  activity 
ever  prompted  him  to  go  forward  on  fmaller, 
as  well  as  the  greateft  occafions  that  required 
his  ailiflance.  He  met  his  premature  fate  in 
one  of  the  many  defultory  fkirmifhes  that  took 
place  not  far  from  the  environs  of  Charlefton. 
General  Lellie  had  fent  out  a  party  to  march 
toward  the  Combahee  River,  to  fecure  rice  and 
other  provifions,  which  his  army  greatly  want- 
ed. They  were  followed  by  a  detachment  fent 
on  by  general  Greene.  In  this  party,  colonel 
Laurens  was  a  volunteer.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  in  a  fevere  rencounter,  almoft  at  the 
moment  when  victory  declared  in  favor  of  the 
party  commanded  by  general  Gift. 

His  death  was  univerfally  lamented.  The 
tears  of  his  country  were  but  a  juft  tribute  due 
to  his  own  merits  ;  while  grief  was  heightened 
in  every  compafiion ate  bofom,  when  reflecting 
on  the  forrow  this  premature  ftroke  muft  occa- 
lion  to  his  reipected  father,  juft  rcleafed  from 
the  calamities  of  a  long  irnprifonment  in  En- 
gland. •« 

The  work  to  be  completed  in  the  ftate  of 
South  Carolina  was  yet  arduous.  The  fufFer- 
ings  of  general  Greene  and  his  little  army  have 
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CHAP.  xxn.     been  already  portrayed.     A  more  ample  detail 
*""""  of  thefe  may  be  feen  in  his  own  letters,  if  curi- 

ofity  is  not  fufficiently  gratified.  The  dub-eff- 
ing accounts  from  his  own  hand,  above  refer- 
red to,  were  not  ameliorated,  nor  did  his  military 
conflicts  ceafe,  until  the  final  Embarkation  of 
the  Britilh  troops  from  Charlefton.  Such  had 
been  the  deranged  flate  of  affairs  there,  and  fuch 
the  diftance  of  South  Carolina  from  the  central 
ftates,  as  had  rendered  it  impoffible  for  him 
to  procure  fupport,  fupplies,  and  pay,  for  his 
own  army.  He  was  obliged,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure fubfiftence  for  them,  to  enter  into  large 
contracts  on  his  own  private  fecurity  :  this  em- 
barrafled  him  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

As  general  Greene  had  now  nearly  finilhed 
his  military  drama,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
obferve  here,  that  this  worthy  officer  furvived 
the  war  but  a  few  years.  He  died  in  Georgia 
by  a  coup  de  folell^  or  fudden  ftroke  of  the  fun, 
not  unufual  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  America, 
which  inftantly  puts  a  period  to  human  life* 
His  property  was  afterwards  feized  by  his  cred- 
itors, and  his  family,  after  his  death,  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  public. 

It  would  not  be  doing  juftice  to  his  memory 
to  pafs  unobferved,  that  general  Greene  con* 
dueled  the  whole  campaign  at  the  fouthward 
with  the  moft  confummate  prudence,  courage^ 
and  ability,  notwithflanding  the  innumerable 
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difficulties  that  lay  in  his  way.  He  entered  on  CHAP.  xxu. 
the  command  under  every  difadvantage  :  he  1781 
fuperfeded  a  brave,  unfortunate,  popular  offi- 
cer, juft  beaten  from  the  field  :  the  country 
was  divided  in  opinion,  and  intimidated  by  the 
power  of  Britain.  His  troops  unprovided,  na- 
ked, and  defponding^  had  to  march  a  long  way 
through  a  barren  and  inhofpitable  country,  ftrip- 
ped  of  its  fmall  produce  by  the  previous  march 
of  the  Britifh  army.  They  had  to  attack  and 
retreat,  to  advance  and  to  fly,  over  rivers, 
fwamps,  and  mountains,  in  oppofition  to  a  con- 
quering foe,  flufhed  with  recent  fuccefs,  who 
confidered  at  that  time,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  as  already  fubdued,  and  North  Caro- 
lina on  the  point  of  fubmiffion  to  royal  au- 
thority. 

Cities  have  often  contended  for  the  honor  of 
giving  birth  to  men  of  eminence  :  and  when  a 
great  degree  of  celebrity  has  been  acquired,  it 
awakens  a  curiofity  in  every  one  to  inquire  af- 
ter their  origin.  General  Greene  was  a  native 
of  the  ftate  of  Rhode  I/land.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man of  moderate  fortune,  who,  previous  to  the 
American  war,  had  lived  in  the  plain  and  fober 
habits  in  which  he  was  educated,  which  were 
in  that  fimplicity  of  ftyle  that  ufually  marks  the 
manners  of  thofe  denominated  Quakers* 

VOL*  n  L,  H 
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CHAP.  xxn.        It  is  well  known,  that  the  religious  tenets  of 
.,_  that  feel  are  averfe  to  all  the  operations  of  offen- 

five  war.  The  iituation  of  America  was  then 
fuch,  that  no  man  of  principle  could  balance  on 
the  line  of  conduct  which  duty  impelled  him 
to  take.  The  natural  and  civil  rights  of  man 
invaded,  and  all  the  ibcial  enjoyments  inter- 
rupted, he  did  not  think  himfelf  bound  to  fit  a 
quiet  fpectator  of  the  impending  diftrac"tions 
and  diftreffes  of  his  country.  He  viewed  the 
oppofition  to  the  oppreilions  of  Great  Britain, 
in  the  light  of  neceflary  and  defenfive  war. 

On  thefe  rational  principles,  he  early  girded 
on  the  buckler  and  the  helmet ;  and  with  the 
purefl  intentions  in  his  heart,  and  the  fword  in 
his  hand,  he  came  forward  -,  nor  did  he  re- 
flieathe  it,  until  he  had,  without  the  fmalleft 
impeachment  of  reputation,  pafled  through  ma- 
ny of  the  moft  active  and  arduous  fcenes,  as  al- 
ready related,  and  in  conjunction  with  many 
others  of  the  fame  patriotic  and  heroic  feelings, 
eflentially  aided  in  delivering  his  country  from 
foreign  domination. 

His  valor  and  magnanimity,  humanity  and 
probity,  through  all  his  military  career,  need 
no  other  encomium  than  a  juft  detail  of  his 
tranfa&ions,  to  complete  the  character  of  a 
brave  and  acccmpliflied  officer,  formed  for  the 
command  of  armies,  by  the  talents  and  re- 
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fources  of  his  own  mind,  which  were  difcover- 
able  in  a  variety  of  inftances. 


CHAP.  XX11. 


Beloved  by  the  foldiery,  efteemed  by  his 
country  ;  a  confidential  friend  of  the  comman- 
der in  chief ;  endowed  by  nature  with  a  firm- 
nefs  of  mind  that  in  great  characters  runs  par- 
allel with  hazard  and  fatigue  ;  and  pofTefling 
that  amor  patria  that  bids  defiance  to  danger  and 
death,  when  con t rafted  with  the  public  fafety  \ 
general  Greene  did  not  leave  the  fouthern  de- 
partment, until  the  Britifh  troops  were  beaten 
from  poft  to  poft,  their  proud  defigns  of  con- 
queft  and  fubjugation  extinguifhed,  the  whole 
country  recovered,  and  the  inhabitants  who 
furvived  the  fevere  convulfion  again  reftored 
to  the  quiet  poflefllon  of  their  plantations.  This 
was  not  finally  completed  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  when  the  laft  remnant  of  Britifh 
troops  in  the  fouthern  ilates,  embarked  under 
the  command  of  general  Leflie.  This  finifhed 
the  invafion  of  the  Carolinas,  and  the  inglorious 
ravage  of  fo  fair  a  part  of  America. 

Savannah  and  Charlefton  evacuated,  the 
Britifh  troops  driven  from  the  Carolinas,  and 
captured  in  Virginia  ;  the  fouthern  ftates  were 
reftored  to  that  kind  of  repofe,  which  is  felt 
after  a  frightful  and  turbulent  dream,  which 
exhaufts  the  ftrength,  and  fo  far  unnerves  the 
fyftem,  that  the  energies  of  nature  cannot  be 
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CHAP.  xxii.  immediately  called  into  exercife.  After  fuch  a 
total  derangement  of  government,  of  civil  or- 
der, and  the  ufual  courfe  of  bufinefs,  it  muft 
require  a  confiderable  lapfe  of  time  to  awake 
from  a  kind  of  torpor,  the  refult  of  too  much 
agitation,  and  from  the  languor  which  pervades 
the  mind  when  former  habits  are  interrupted, 
and  the  ufual  ftimulants  to  action  annihilated. 
They  had  to  reftore  confidence  and  juilice  at 
home,  to  fettle  equitably  the  demands  of  credi- 
tors, and  at  the  fame  time,  to  fecure  the  debtor 
from  oppreilion  on  each  fide  of  the  Atlantic, 
where  a  long  commercial  intercourfe  had  fub- 
fifted  for  fo  many  years. 

This  variety  of  difficulties  muft  be  left  to  the 
arrangements  which  may  take  place,  when  the 
independence  of  America  mail  be  acknowledg- 
ed by  foreign  powers.  We  mall  here  only  ob» 
ferve,  that  by  the  invafion  of  America,  and  the 
attempts  of  the  Britifh  government  to  reduce 
the  colonies  by  conqueft,  the  narrow  prejudices 
of  national  attachment  were  laid  afide,  and 
thofe  ideas  nearly  obliterated,  that  by  long 
habit  had  led  America  to  view  with  peculiar 
refpect  the  cuftoms,  manners,  religion,  and 
laws  of  the  country  whence  me  originated,  and 
on  whom  fhe  too  partially  leaned  in  the  days 
of  infantile  weaknefs. 

The  American  colonies  from  their  firft  fettle- 
ment,  had  little  reafon  for  this  partial  attach- 
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rnent  to  the  parent  flate.  Their  progrefs  in 
arts  and  manufactures  was  continually  checked. 
They  were  prohibited  from  working  up  many 
of  the  raw  materials  which  the  country  produ- 
ced, for  their  own  neceflary  ufe.  They  were 
reftricted  from  carrying  wool  from  one  colony 
to  another,  though  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate 
in  many  parts  of  America,  required  the  moft 
ready  means  of  procuring  and  working  it  into 
clothing.  In  a  country  abounding  with  iron 
ore,  they  were  reftrained  by  act  of  parliament, 
from  erecting  flitting-mills  to  manufacture  it 
for  their  own  ufe.  In  inftances  too  innumera- 
ble to  be  again  recapitulated,  the  Britifh  gov- 
ernment had  endeavoured  to  cramp  the  growth 
of  the  young  fettlements,  to  keep  them  in  pov- 
erty and  dependence,  and  to  compel  them  to 
repair  to  their  ftores  for  almoft  all  the  necefla- 
ries  of  life. 

It  was  a  cruel  exercife  of  power,  to  endeav- 
our to  prohibit  a  great  people  from  making  all 
the  advantages  they  could  of  their  own  pro- 
duce, and  employing  their  ftock  and  indudry 
in  their  own  way.  This,  as  obferved  by  a  wri- 
ter, "  is  a  manifeft  violation  of  the  moil  facred 
"  rights  of  mankind.  Such  prohibitions  are 
"  only  impertinent  badges  of  llavcry,  impofed 
cc  without  fufficient  reafon,  by  groundlefs  jeal- 
"  ouiies."  The  fame  writer  has  obferved,  — 
"  When  the  Englifh  colonies  were  eftablimed, 
"  and  had  become  fo  confiderable  as  to  attract 
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"  the  attention  of  the  mother  country,  the  firft 
"  regulations  which  me  made  with  regard  to 
"  them,  had  always  in  view,  to  fecure  to  her- 
"  felf  the  monopoly  of  their  commerce  ;  to  con- 
"  fine  their  market,  and  to  enlarge  her  own  at 
^  their  expenfe  ;  and  confequently,  rather  to 
"  damp  and  difcourage,  than  to  quicken  and 
"  forward,  the  courfe  of  their  induftry."* 

In  what  way  therefore,  it  may  be  alked,  has 
the  policy  of  England  contributed,  either  to  the 
firft  eiiabliihment,  or  the  preCent  grandeur  of 
America  ?  Let  the  fame  writer  reply.  "  In 
"  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only,  it  has  con- 
46  tributed  much.  Magna  virum  mater  !  It  bred 
"  and  formed  the  men  who  were  capable  of 
"  achieving  fuch  great  actions,  and  of  laying  the 
"  foundation  of  fo  great  an  empire  :  and  there 
<c  is  no  other  quarter  of  the  world  of  which  the 
"policy  is  capable  of  forming,  or  has  ever  ac- 
"  tually  and  in  fact,  formed  fuch  men.  The 
"  colonies  owe  to  the  policy  of  Europe,  the  ed- 
44  ucation  and  great  views  of  their  active  and 
"  enterprifmg  founders  ;  andfome  of  the  great- 
"  eft  and  moft  important  of  them,  fo  far  as  con« 
"  cerns  their  internal  government,  owe  it  to 
^  fcarce  any  thing  elfe." 

The  folly  and  mifguidcd  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  England,  has  diffevcred  the  colonies 

*  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 
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from  them  forever.  Their  oppreffions,  their  CHAP. 
invafions,  and  aggreffions,  firfl  taught  America 
to  view  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain,  with  an 
averted  eye  and  an  alienated  mind.  Their 
alienation  was  completed,  when  the  king  of 
England  fent  out  his  fleets  and  his  armies, 
flrengthened  by  fublidized  ftrangers,  to  fubju- 
gate,  and  bend  to  fervile  fubmiilion,  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  country  which  has  been  emphatic- 
ally flyled,  by  one  of  the  firfl  flatefmen  and 
patriots*  of  the  nation,  "  the  promifed  land,  the 
"  Eden  of  England,  her  feminary  for  feamen  : 
"  that  from  thence  England  fupplied  the  neigh- 
"  bouring  nations  with  fifh,  tobacco,  rice,  and 
"  indigo  ;  thence  ilie  draws  all  her  naval  {lores  ; 
"  and  that  the  command  of  the  fea  would  give 
"  her  the  dominion  of  the  land." 

The  happy  termination  of  the  melancholy 
events  which  had  for  a  feries  of  years  pervaded 
America,  foon  after  the  prefent  period,  raifed 
the  United  States  to  the  zenith  of  their  refpecl- 
ability.  The  world  now  viewed  with  humane 
fatisfaclion,  millions  of  people,  by  unexampled 
fufferings  andfleady  perfeverance,  emancipated 
from  a  foreign  yoke.  This  pleafure  was  height- 
ened by  the  contemplation,  that  a  more  univer- 
fal  fpirit  of  liberality,  and  a  more  perfecl  knowl- 
edge of  the  rights  of  man,  might  be  difleminated 
by  their  flruggles  for  freedom,  not  only  in  the 

*  Lord  Chatham. 
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colonies,  but  through  a  conliderable  part  of  the 
civilized  world. 


1781. 


The  lingular  combination  of  events  which 
effected  a  total  reparation,  and  annihilated  the 
former  political  relation,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies,  may  be  held  up  by  the  philof- 
opher  or  the  ilatefman  in  various  points  of 
view  ;  while  the  reflective  mind,  which  believes 
and  rejoices  in  the  intervention  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence, keeps  its  eye  on  that  Superintending 
Power  which  governs  the  univerfe,  and  whofe 
linger  points  the  rife  and  fall  of  empires.  Nor 
dare  a  weak  mortal  to  fuggeft,  amidft  all  the 
confufion  of  the  prefent  world,  that  this  may 
not  be  permitted  in  order  finally  to  complete 
the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  divine  fyilem. 
The  world  has  recently  beheld  an  infant  nation 
at  once  arife  to  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  with 
the  cool  refolution  of  maturity,  oppofing  the 
intrigues  and  refitting  the  power  of  Britain.  In 
ftricleft  amity  with  the  hereditary  foe  of  Brit- 
'  ain,  America  has  been  feen  leading  captive  the 
armies,  and  fmiling  at  the  impotent  threats  of 
the  king  of  England,  to  hold  her  longer  in 
bondage. 

This  liberation  of  the  American  colonies,  was 
the  wifli  of  the  firft  ftatefmen  and  politicians  of 
the  \vorld,  excluiive  of  Englifhmen  ;  and  even 
among  them  America  had  many  powerful 
friends.  The  great  lord  Chatham,  whofe  un- 
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ihaken  patriotifm,  and  incorruptible  integrity, 
had  braved  the  florms  of  court  faction  and  in- 

17S1 

trigue,  until  the  frowns  of  majefty,  the  fury  of 
party,  and  the  arts  of  ambitious  courtiers,  had 
caufed  him  to  retire  from  the  helm  of  ftate, 
ilood  at  the  head  of  the  diftinguifhed  lift  of  no- 
bles who  advocated  the  American  caufe.  But 
though  his  humanity  and  juftice  led  him  to 
vindicate  the  American  oppofition  to  minifte- 
rial  meafures,  it  was  with  the  utmoft  reluctance, 
that  he  contemplated  the  alienation  of  the  col- 
onies from  their  dependence  on  the  crown  of 
Britain  o 

The  commanding  and  comprehenfive  genius 
of  a  Chatham,  viewed  the  confequences  of  fuch 
a  difmemberment  of  the  empire,  in  a  clearer 
light,  and  with  fuperior  penetration,  to  moft  of 
the  ftatefrnen  in  England.  Yet  he  was  among 
the  moil  ftrenuous  advocates  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  conftitutional  rights  claimed  by 
Americans  ;  and  on  many  occafions  had  exert- 
ed his  brilliant  talents  in  oppofition  to  the  min- 
iilerial  meafures  relative  to  the  colonies.  He 
criminated  the  war,  its  profecution,  and  its  ef- 
fecls,  in  the  moft  glowing  epithets  which  ever 
marked  his  fuperior  elocution.  It  is  recorded,* 
that  he  once  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  felt  himfelf 

*  Life  of  Lord  Chatham., 
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CUAP.XXII.     fo   interefted   in   the    American   caufe,  and  fo 
~  7  warmed  by  the  fubjecl:,  that    though   he    had 

paffed  his  grand  climacteric,  he,  with  the  vigor 
of  youth  and  the  flrong  language  of  maturity, 
expreffed  himfelf  in  his  own  peculiar  manner. 
He  afferted,  that  as  "  he  faw  the  declining  lib- 
"  erties  of  England,  and  the  growing  fpirit  of 
"  the  colonies,  were  it  not  for  invincible  obfta- 
"  cles,  he  would  infallibly  retire  from  Britain, 
"  and  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  that 
"  glorious  afylum  of  liberty,  of  manlinefs,  and 
"  of  virtue." 

Yet  his  patriotifm  with  regard  to  Great 
Britain,  and  his  juft  ideas  relative  to  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  colonies,  and  their  laudable  oppofi- 
tion  to  minifterial  meafures,  could  never  recon- 
cile him  for  a  moment  to  the  thoughts  of  a  to- 
tal feparation,  and  the  unqualified  independence 
of  the  United  States.  But  his  energies  in  their 
defence  were  called  forth  to  the  lateft  period  of 
his  life,  when  he  had  nearly  reached  the  term 
allotted  for  the  exiftence  of  man. 

Though  debilitated  by  pain  and  licknefs,  tor- 
tured by  gout  almoil  to  the  diflocation  of  his 
limbs,  and  from  feeblenefs  of  body  rendered 
unable  to  ftand  alone,  at  a  critical  period  of  na- 
tional affairs,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  fupported 
and  led  into  the  houfe  of  lords  by  his  friends  ; 
where  the  vigor  of  a  great  foul  was  exerted, 
and  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome  rivalled, 
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by  the  pathos,  energy,  and  argument,  which 

flowed  f] 

eternity. 


flowed  from  a  lip  quivering  on  the  marge  of 


The  fudden  feizure  of  this  noble  patriot  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  while  thunder  rolled  from 
his  tongue,  and  the  acumen  of  his  arguments, 
like  lightning,  flamed  conviction  to  the  bofoms 
of  the  advocates  of  a  continuance  of  war,  has 
been  told  and  repeated  with  fo  many  affecting 
circumftances,  that  it  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  more 
in  this  place,  than  that  the  event  of  his  death 
feemed  for  a  time  to  palfy  all  parties,  and  make 
a-paufe  in  the  profecution  of  public  meafures. 

No  example  in  Englim  flory  has  exhibited  a 
character  more  zealous  to  extricate  his  country, 
plunged  in  difficulties  which  were  indeed  irre- 
trievable. To  arife  from  the  chamber  of  iick- 
nefs  and  the  bed  of  lailitude,  while  "  every  limb 
"  was  a  rebel  to  his  will,"  and  with  the  awak- 
ened energies  of  a  moft  vigorous  mind,  and  the 
marks  of  a  "  never  ebbing  fpirit,"  is  one  among 
the  iingular  efforts  of  the  human  foul,  to  con- 
tinue the  elevation  hoped  for  in  immortality, 
when  the  teguments  of  the  brittle  cafement 
wei'e  on  the  verge  of  crumbling  into  duft. 
One  of  his  biographers  has  obferved,  that  thofe 
exertions  of  the  intellectual  powers,  difcover- 
able  to  the  laft,in  the  character  of  lord  Chatham, 
"  were  of  all  others  the  moil  unparalleled,  in 
"  whatever  view  confidered,andmuftbe  forevex' 
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CHAP.  xxn.  "  admired.  Thofe  inftances  in  which  the  foul 
"  burfts  the  bands  of  earth,  and  ftands  alone  in 
"  confeffed  eternity,  are  the  moft  beautiful,  the 
"  moft  pathetic,  the  moft  fubiime  exhibitions,, 
"  of  which  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  to  con- 
"  ceive." 

The  death  of  this  illuftrious  champion  of 
freedom,  a  juftly  boafted  ornament  of  the  Brit- 
ilh  nation,  took  place  at  a  very  interefting  pe- 
riod. It  was  foon  after  the  misfortunes,  the 
defeat,  and  the  capture,  of  general  Burgoyne 
and  his  army,  and  before  the  nation  had  recov- 
ered from  their  deep  confirmation  and  difmay, 
on  the  unexpected  intelligence  of  the  failure  of 
the  northern  expedition.  In  the  laft  fpeech 
made  by  the  illuftrious  character  above  men- 
tioned, who  will  never  be  palled  over  in  lilence 
in  any  hiftoric  record  connected  with  the  affairs 
of  Great  Britain,  he  obferved,  when  he  advert- 
ed to  the  difafter  at  Saratoga,  that  "  the  prefid- 
"  ing  deities  of  Great  Britain  appeared  to  have 
^  abandoned  her,  and  that  Providence  militated 
^  againft  her  arms,  and  fpurned  with  indignar 
^  tion  at  her  caufe." 

But  though  the  moft  brilliant  talents  were  dif- 
played,  and  the  firmeft  oppoiltion  made  by  ma- 
ny of  the  beft  orators,  and  moil  enlightened 
and  dilinterefted  patriots  of  the  nation,  againft 
the  continuance  of  a  ruinous  war  that  produced 
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nothing  but  defeat  and  difgrace,  yet  we  have 
feen  that  only  a  fhort  time  elapfed,  before  the 
king  and  his  miniftry  were  again  ready  to  prof, 
ecute  their  hoftile  intentions,  and  to  continue 
defolation  and  carnage  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States.  Reiterated  barbarities 
have  been  detailed,  miferies  clifplayed,  and  the 
tragic  tale  continued,  until  the  mortifying  fur- 
render  of  a  fecond  Britim  army.  The  bofom 
of  humanity  was  lacerated  in  the  barbarous 
fcenes  of  protracted  war  ;  yet  the  breaft  of  his 
Britannic  majefty  feemed  rather  hardened  by 
the  misfortunes  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  flinty 
hearts  of  a  majority  in  parliament  ftill  urged, 
that  the  fcourge  of  war  might  purfue  thofe  who 
claimed  the  juft  rights  of  men,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  globe  there  appeared  any  attempt  to  de- 
fend them. 

This  was  exhibited,  not  only  in  their  deter- 
mined coercion  of  the  American  colonies,  and 
their  hoftile  difpofitions  toward  the  Batavian 
republic,  but  even  in  their  refufal  of  ailiftance 
to  the  little  diftreffed  fete  of  Geneva,  when 
ftruggling  againft  the  encroachments  of  the 
ariftocratic  branch  of  their  government.  The 
people  of  Geneva  had  borne  too  much  to  con- 
tinue longer  filent  under  their  oppreiHons. 
They  had  complained,  that  the  niagiftrates  hnd 
encroached  upon  their  privileges  further  than 
their  conftitution  authorifed.  Thefe  complaints 
.only  drew  upon  themfelves  new  feverities  from 
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CHAP.  xxn.  an  ambitious  ariftocracy.  The  democratic  par- 
ty  had  required  a  new  code  of  laws,  which 
fliould  be  a  ftandard  for  the  conduct  of  rulers, 
and  alfo  a  clear  decifion  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  their  own  conftitution,  that  they 
might  thereby  be  excited  to  a  prompt  and  will- 
ing obedience  to  the  laws,  when  the  founda- 
tion which  demanded  it  was  more  clearly  defin- 
ed. Mutual  confidence  would  have  refted 
upon  this  bafis  of  public  order  and  common 
fecurity,  had  not  the  intrigues  of  the  arifto- 
cratic  party  defeated  the  falutary  project. 

The  magiftrates  not  only  employed  the  moft 
unjuftifiable  practices  for  the  fupport  of  their 
authority,  but  reprefented  their  internal  dif- 
putes  in  fuch  exaggerated  colors,  and  in  fuch  a 
favorable  light  for  themfelves,  that  they  fuccefs- 
fully  interefted  feveral  foreign  powers  to  fup- 
port their  claims.  The  court  of  France  inter- 
fered ;  the  ariftocratic  cantons  of  Zurich  and 
Berne,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  co-operated ; 
and  brought  forward  a  body  of  twelve  thou- 
fand  men,  with  whom  they  blockaded  the  city 
of  Geneva.  The  citizens  were  thus  compelled 
to  admit  thefe  military  mediators  within  their 
city.  A  code  of  laws  was  prepared  under  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  for  the  future  regulation 
of  their  government. 

This  was  fo  inconfiftent  with  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  or  the  independence  of  their  repub- 
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lie,  that  vaft  numbers  of  the  Gehevefe  abandon- 
ed the  city,  to  feek  an  afylum  in  diftant  regions, 

•  •  1781 

where  they  might  again   poflefs    that    freedom 

their  anceftors  had  once  enjoyed.  The  defert- 
ed  habitations  of  the  citizens  were  converted 
into  barracks,  and  a  great  part  of  the  city,  once 
flouriming  under  the  benign  influence  of  their 
liberal  inftitutions,  reduced  to  a  defert.  Thus, 
as  obferved, — "  It  is  a  juft  fubject  of  regret, 
"  that  the  ambition  of  fome  individuals,  who 
"  aimed  at  a  degree  of  power  to  which  they 
"  had  no  juft  claim,  mould  have  thus  put  a  pe- 
"  riod  to  the  profperity  of  a  republic,  which 
"  has  been  the  abode  of  fo  much  liberty  and 
"  happinefs." 

Amidft  the  diftrfeffes  of  their  ftate,  the  Gen- 
evefe  had  applied  to  the  earl  of  Abingdon, 
once  a  refident  among  them,  and  a  known 
friend  to  the  liberties  of  mankind  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  to  employ  his  influence  in 
their  favor  with  the  court  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  this  his  lordlhip  was  fuccefslefs. 
They  had  befought  the  noble  earl  to  con- 
tinue his  friendly  clifpofition,  and  to  urge  his 
nation  to  watch  over  the  iituation  of  a  little 
ftate,  now  on  the  point  of  being  facrificed  to 
the  principles  of  defpotifm,  whofe  ftruggles 
muft  be  interefting  to  all  in  whom  the  fine 
feelings  of  humanity  were  not  totally  extin- 
guiflxed.  He  replied,  that  it  was  with  much 
regret,  that  he  had  not  fucceeded  in  his  appli* 
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CHAP.  xpi.     cation  to  the  Britifh  miniftry  to  afford  relief  to 
17gl       the  oppreffed  ftate  of  Geneva,  and  that  there 
was  too  much  reafon  to  fear  no  affiftance  would 
be  lent  them. 

He  attributed  this  to  the  prefent  lituation  of 
Great  Britain,  rent  by  divifions  at  home,  and 
furrounded  by  enemies  abroad.*  It  is  however 
probable,  that  their  indifference  might  arife 
from  the  general  fpirit  of  all  monarchies,  to  dif- 
countenance  every  effort  of  the  people  in  favor 
of  republicanifm.  It  is  not  to  be  expected, 
there  mould  be  any  partial  bias  to  thofe  liberal 
principles  of  democratic  government,  where  a 
monarch  fits  enthroned  with  all  the  powers  of 
defpotifm  in  his  hands,  a  parliament  at  com- 
mand to  enforce  his  mandates,  and  a  people 
ready  to  relinquifh  their  own  will  to  the  ca- 
price or  the  pride  of  a  fovereign. 

His  lordfhip  had  obferved  in  anfwer  to  the 
Genevan  application,  that  "  there  was  a  time 
"  when  the  fleets  of  England  were  the  fpeaking 
"  trumpets  to  the  whole  world.  At  that  pe- 
"  riod  their  grievances  would  have  been  liften- 
"  ed  to,  and  their  redrefs  would  have  been  cer- 
"  tain.  But  there  was  a  fad  reverfe  in  the  af- 
5C  fairs  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  no  longer 


*  See  the  earl  of  Abingdon's  reply  to  the  applications 
of  the  Genevans, 
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^  in  1  capacity  to  fpeak  to  the  enemies  of  the 
"  liberties  of  mankind,  in  its  wonted  tone  of 
u  authority." 

In  Ireland,  the  emigrants  from  the  ruined 
ftate  of  Geneva  met  with  the  moft  liberal  en- 
couragement, from  the  government,  from  the 
nobility,  and  from  the  nation  at  large.  In  an 
affembly  of  delegates  of  the  province  of  Lein- 
fter,  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved,  "  that  the 
"  virtuous  citizens  of  Geneva  who  wifhed  for 
"  an  afylum  in  that  kingdom,  from  the  hand  of 
u  tyranny  and  oppreffion,  deferved  their  high- 
"  eft  commendation  ;  and  that  fuch  of  them 
"  as  had  eftabliihed  thernfelves  amongft  them, 
u  mould  upon  every  occaiion  receive  their  ut^ 
ct  moft  attention  and  fupport."  Sympathy  for 
oppreffed  fufferers  under  the  hand  of  defpotic 
power,  had  been  taught  the  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land from  limilar  afflictions,  under  which  they 
had  long  groaned,  and  againft  which  they  were 
ftill  ftruggling  to  refcue  their  proftrated  rights 
and  privileges,  which  were  invaded  by  the 
haughty  and  domineering  fpirit  of  a  more  po- 
tent fifter  kingdom. 

The  hiftory  of  Geneva  difplays  a  ftriking 
portrait  of  the  means  by  which  moft  republics 
have  been  fubverted.  This  is  generally  done 
by  the  pride  of  a  few  families,  the  ambition  of 

VOL,  in.  K 
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CHAP.  xxii.  individuals,  and  the  fupinenefs  of  the  people. 
Thus  an  undue  authority  is  eftablifhed  by  a  fe- 
lect  number,  more  mortifying  to  the  middling 
clafs  of  mankind,  and  which  has  a  tendency  to 
render  more  abject  and  fervile  the  mafs  of  the 
people,  than  the  lingle  arm  of  the  moftdefpotic 
individual.* 


*  The  hiftory  of  Geneva  has  very  properly  been  recom- 
mended to  the  fludy  of  every  American  citizen,  by  a  pe- 
litical  writer. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 


General  Obfervations  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Britifh  King 
and  Parliament,  after  the  Intelligence  of  the  Capture  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  Army — King's  Speech — Ad- 
drefs  of  Thanks  oppofed. — Proportion  by  Sir  Thomas 
Pitt  to  withhold  Supplies  from  the  Crown. — Vote  car- 
ried in  Favor  of  granting  Supplies. — General  Burgoyne 
defends  the  American  Oppofition  to  the  Meafures  of  the 
Court. — Variety  of  defultory  Circumftances  difcufled  in 
Parliament. 


CHAP.  XXHI. 


1HE  clofe  of  the  campaign  in  Virginia,  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-  a" 
one,  was  an  era  interefting  to  the  empire  of 
Britain,  and  indeed  to  the  European  world,  as 
well  as  to  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
period  was  beheld  by  the  latter  with  a  mixture 
of  pleafure  and  aftonifhment,  more  eafily  imagin- 
ed than  defcribed  ;  and  by  fome  of  the  former, 
efpecially  Great  Britain,  with  chagrin  and  mor- 
tification, equal  to  their  defigns  of  conqueft 
and  fubjugation.  The  relief  of  the  fouthern 
.colonies,  and  the  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis 
and  his  army,  was  not  lefs  unexpected  than  hu- 
miliating, to  the  king,  the  minifter,  and  the 
Britiih  nation  at  large  ;  yet  from  their  deport- 
ment there  did  not  appear  any  immediate  prof- 
pect  of  peace. 
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m.  From  the  fituation  of  American  affairs  at 
~  home,  from  the  expected  acceffion  of  new  al- 
lies, and  the  general  difpofition  of  the  European 
powers,  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  their  fucceiTes  and 
their  perfeverance,  it  might  rationally  have 
been  expected,  that  the  contemplation  of  a  gen- 
eral pacification  among  the  contending  powers, 
would  at  this  time  have  originated  in  England  : 
more  efpecially  when  the  expenfes  of  the  na- 
tion were  calculated,  and  the  misfortunes 
Great  Britain  had  fuffered  during  the  war 
were  confidered. 

Her  national  enemies  abroad  were  accumu- 
lating ;  difcontents  and  riots  at  home  increaf- 
ing  ;  the  complaints  of  Scotland  alarming  ; 
and  Ireland  nearly  in  a  ftate  of  infurrection. 
But  the  pride,  the  fpirit,  and  the  refources  of 
the  nation,  appeared  almoft  inexhauftible  ;  and 
the  {take  of  the  colonies  was  too  greit  to  relin- 
quifh  yet,  though  the  miniftry  had  hitherto 
played  a  lofing  game. 

Thus  when  the  Britifli  parliament  met,  after 
the  confirmation  of  the  lofs  of  the  army  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis  and  his 
brave  troops,  the  total  defeat  of  the  expedition 
to  the  Chefapeake,  and  the  declining  afpecl  of 
affairs  in  the  more  fouthern  colonies,  the  fpeech 
from  the  throne  was  yet  rnanifeftly  dictated  by 
the  fpirit  of  hoftility.  The  king,  though  he. 
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lamented  in  the  preamble  of  his  fpeech,  the 
lofs  of  his  brave  officers  and  troops,  and  the  un-  7 
fortunate  termination  of  the  campaign  in  Vir? 
ginia,  he  ftill  urged  the  moft  vigorous  profecution 
of  the  war,  and  of  meafures  that  might  extin? 
guifh  that  fpirit  of  rebellion  that  reigned  in  the 
colonies,  and  reduce  his  deludedfubjects  to  due 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  government  of  Great 
Britain. 

cf  The  war,"  he  obferved,  ?c  is  ftill  unhappily 
"  prolonged  by  that  reftlefs  ambition  which 
"  firft  excited  our  enemies  to  commence  it, 
"  and  which  ftill  continues  to  difappoint  my 
"  earneft  and  diligent  exertions  to  reftore  the 
"  public  tranquillity.  But  I  fliould  not  anfwer 
"  the  truft  committed  to  the  fovereign  of  a  free 
"  people,  nor'  make  a  fuitable  return  to  my 
"  fubjefts  for  their  conftant  and  zealous  attach- 
"  ment  to  my  perfon,  family,  and  government, 
"  if  I  confented  to  facrifice,  either  to  my  own 
"  deiire  of  peace,  or  to  their  temporary  eafe  and 
"  relief,  thofe  eifential  rights  and  permanent  in- 
"  terefts,  upon  the  maintenance  of  which,  the 
"  future  ftrength  and  fecurity  of  this  country 
"  muft  ever  principally  depend." 

The  late  accounts  from  America  had  in  fome 
meafure  weakened  the  influence  of  the  minif- 
try,  and  in  proportion,  ftrengthened  the  party 
who  had  always  execrated  the  American  war. 
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CHAP.  xxm.  But  adminift ration ,  too  much  agitated  by  the 
defire  of  revenge,  and  too  haughty  and  power- 
ful to  bend  to  terms  of  pacification,  flatter- 
ed themfelves,  that  events  had  not  yet  fully 
ripened  a  general  difpofition  for  peace.  Of 
courfe,  the  ufual  compliment  of  an  addrefs  of 
thanks  for  the  fpeech  from  the  throne,  was 
brought  forward  j  but  it  was  oppofed  with  un- 
ufual  acrimony. 

It  was  boldly  aflerted,  that  the  fpeech  breath- 
ed nothing  but  "  rancor,  vengeance,  mifery, 
"  and  bloodmed."  The  war  was  dire&ly 
charged,  by  the  advocates  for  peace,  to  the  wild 
fyftems  of  government  adopted  early  in  the  pre- 
fent  reign.  They  alleged,  that  it  was  ineffec- 
tual, delufory,  and  ruinous  ;  that  it  was  found- 
ed, not  in  the  reftlefs  ambition  of  the  Americans, 
but  that  it  ought  to  be  charged  on  a  miniftry 
who  were  "  a  curfe  to  their  country  ;  who  had 
<c  cut  up  the  Britifh  poffeffions  in  the  colonies, 
"  and  feparated  England  from  their  fellow  fub- 
<cjec~h  in  America;'*  who  had  drawn  them  to 
the  point  of  lofing  their  fettlements  both  in  the 
Eaft  and  the  Weft  Indies ;  who  had  diftrefied 
their  commerce,  robbed  them  of  the  once  un- 
difputed  fovereignty  of  the  feas,  and  rendered 
the  nation  the  ridicule  of  Europe.* 

*  See  Mr.  Fox's  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  alfo, 
Several  fpeeches  in  the  houfe  of  lords  at  this  period. 
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This  was  the  language  of  Mr.  Fox.  Senti-  CHAP.XXIU. 
merits  and  opinions  nearly  fimilar,  were  expreff-  r 
ed  by  Burke,  Barre,  and  the  fon  of  the  cele- 
brated Pitt ;  by  the  lords  Saville,  Shelburne, 
Conway,  and  others,  in  the  houfe  of  commons. 
The  fame  temper  and  opinions  appeared  in  the 
houfe  of  lords  :  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the 
lords  Rockingham,  Fitzwilliam,  Maitland,  and 
many  others  on  the  lift  of  nobility,  varied  little 
in  opinion  or  exprefiion  from  the  minority  in 
the  houfe  of  commons.  They  with  equal 
warmth  oppofed  an  addrefs  to  the  king ;  they 
freely  difcufled  the  principles  held  up  in  the 
fpeech,  and  as  feverely  cenfured  the  meafures  it 
tended  to  enforce. 

The  diflenting  lords  obferved,  that  "  by 
"  an  addrefs  of  thanks,  their  honor  might  be 
"  pledged  to  fupport  a  war,  that  from  near  fev- 
"  en  years'  experience,  a  determination  to  pur- 
"  fue  it,  appeared  in  the  higheft  degree  frantic, 
"  defperate,  and  ruinous ;  that  the  principles  of 
"  the  prefent  war  could  never  be  juftified  j 
"  that  the  delufions  by  which  parliament  had 
"  been  led  on  from  year  to  year  to  purfue  it, 
"  were  criminal ;  that  the  abufe  and  mifman- 
"  agement  of  the  marine  department  had  occa- 
"  fioned  the  lofs  in  Virginia ;  that  the  minifter 
"  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  admiralty  might 
"be  juftly  charged  with  negligence,  incapacity, 
"  and  guilt." 
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CHAP.  xxm.  The  character  of  Sandwich,  firft  lord  of  the 
_  '  admiralty,  was  juftly  portrayed  on  this  occa- 
iion,  and  exhibited  in  thofe  glaring  colors  mer- 
ited by  his  private  life,  as  well  as  his  political 
blunders.  In  fhort,  every  motion  for  a  further 
coercion  of  the  colonies,  was  reprobated  by  a 
large  and  refpeftable  party  in  both  departments 
of  the  great  affembly  of  the  nation.  The  oppo- 
nents of  adminiftration  in  both  houfes  of  par- 
liament, obferved,  that  they  were  actuated  by 
the  fame  principles,  and  urged  by  the  fame  mo- 
tives, that  had  induced  them  to  oppofe  for  fev- 
eral  years,  the  pernicious,  deftruftive,  and  ruin- 
ous fyftem  of  government,  that  had  involved 
the  nation  in  irretrievable  difficulties. 

It  was  even  propofed  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation 
mould  withhold  all  farther  fupplies  of  monies 
to  the  crown,  until  a  redrefs  of  grievances 
mould  take  place  ;  and  thus  by  a  legal  compul- 
fion,  oblige  their  fovereign  and  his  minifters  to 
aft  with  more  moderation  and  juftiee. 

The  fon  and  the  nephew  of  the  late  lord 
Chatham  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  this  de- 
bate. They  feemed  at  that  time  to  have  the 
national  intereft  at  heart,  and  to  inherit  the 
graces  of  oratory  and  the  fire  of  eloquence,  that 
had  through  all  his  life  been  difplayed  by  their 
admired  and  illuflrious  anceftor. 
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Sir  Thomas  Pitt  called  for  a  divifion  of  the    cHAp.xxm. 
lioufe,  on  the  queilion  of  withholding  fupplies.  ~ 

He  declared  at  once,  "  that  if  he  retired  to  the 
"  doors  of  the  houfe  alone,  he  fhould  withhold 
"  his  afTent  to  entrufting  any  more  public  mon- 
"  ies  in  the  hands  of  minifters,  who  had  already 
"  diffipated  fo  much  wealth,  and  wafted  fuch 
"  ftreams  of  human  blood,  in  wild  and  fruitless 
"  projects,  and  who  had  yet  fhewn  no  contri- 
"  tion  for  the  peril  and  difgrace  in  which  they 
"  had  involved  their  country." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  powerful  reafons 
were  urged  againft  a  ftep  that  would  tend  to 
difunite,  and  ftain  with  diihonor,  a  nation 
which  had  been  renowned  for  their  unconquer- 
able fpirit.  Lord  North  obferved,  that  a  gen- 
erous grant  of  fupplies  to  the  crown,  would 
convince  their  enemies,  that  no  calamities 
could  fink  them  into  defpair.  He  added, 
"  that  he  always  confidered  the  American  war 
"  as  a  matter  of  cruel  neceffity,  but  that  it  was 
"  founded  on  a  truly  Britilh  bails  ;  that  he  re- 
"  gretted  it  as  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  him- 
"  felf,  and  that  he  would  willingly  make  any 
"  perfonal  facrifices  for  the  reftoration  of  peace  ; 
"  but  that  the  refufal  of  fupplies  to  the  crown, 
"  in  the  midft  of  a  war  raging  like  the  prefent, 
"  muft  inevitably  lead  to  irretrievable  calamity 
"  and  difgrace,  while  it  gave  ftrength,  anima- 

VOU    III.  L 
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•MAP.XXIH.    "  tion,  and  triumph,  to  France,  Spain,  Holland^ 

*~          "  and  America." 
1781* 

But  the  party  in  oppofition,  not  appalled  by 
his  reafoning,  flood  firm  and  immoveable. 
They  claimed  a  right  coeval  with  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  parliament,  and  eflential  to  a  free  gov- 
ernment, to  withhold  fupplies  from  the  crown, 
when  meafures  were  adopted  that  threatened 
to  involve  the  empire  in  endlefs  calamities. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  mofl  efreclual 
check  on  an  arbitrary  executive  is,  for  the  rep- 
refentatives  of  the  people  to  hold  their  hand  on 
the  firing  of  the  purfe.  This  privilege  once 
relinquifhed  to  the  will  of  a  fovereign  of  what- 
ever name,  his  power  is  without  control,  and 
his  projects  and  his  extortions  may  lead  to  pov- 
erty, mifery,  and  flavery,  beyond  redemption, 
before  a  nation  is  apprifed  of  its  danger. 
"  Honeft  and  generous  nations  perifh  oftener 
?  through  confidence  than  diflruft." 

To  return  to  the  queflion  in  debate  :  it  ter- 
minated according  to  the  expectations  of  the 
obfervers  of  political  operations.  The  rhetoric 
or  the  reafonings  of  a  member  of  the  Britifh 
parliament,  feldom  do  more  than  difplay  the 
brilliancy  of  his  genius,  and  the  graces  of  elq- 
cution  ;  his  arguments  on  the  one  fide  or  the 
other,  have  little  influence  on  the  pre-determi- 
nations  of  party ;  their  opinions  are  generally 
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made  up  before  the  public  difcuffion  of  the  fub-  CHAP.  «m. 
ject.  All  parties  are  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  '  ' 
they  mutually  confent,  when  weary  of  their 
places  by  protracted  debate,  and  agree  to  what 
they  call  pairing  off  ;  that  is,  when  one  choofes 
to  retire,  a  member  of  the  oppolite  party  re- 
tires with  him.  Thus  the  equilibrium  or  the 
balance  continues  the  fame  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  moft  pathetic,  interefting,  and  energetic  de- 
bate, that  it  was  in  the  beginning  ;  the  minif- 
ter  holds  his  dependents,  and  the  popular 
fpeakers  retain  their  adherents. 

The  numbers  and  the  names  of  each  are  gen^ 
erally  known,  before  they  enter  the  dome  that 
rings  with  the  beauty,  the  harmony,  the  fub- 
limity  of  their  language,  and  the  mufical  ele- 
gance of  their  finrmed  periods.  Thus  the  de- 
ciiion  of  the  queftion  is  ufually  calculated,  both 
within  and  without  doors,  previous  to  entering 
on  debates  on  which  depend  the  honor,  the  in- 
tereft,  and  the  fate  of  tjie  nation. 

This  mode  of  conduct  may  be  conliftent 
enough  with  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  a  fair  deduction,  that  the  refult  of 
human  action  is  owing  more  tq  the  exifting 
ftate  or  ftage  of  fociety,  than  to  any  deviations 
in  the  nature  pr  general  difpofition  of  man- 
kind. All  political  tranfactions  were  now  fyf- 
tematized  :  reafoning  on  the  principles  of 
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CHAP.  Km.  equity  and  truth  loft  all  its  efficiency,  if  it 
clamed  with  the  meafures  of  a  minifter,  pre- 
concerted in  the  cabinet  of  his  prince. 


A  very  fenfible  writer  has  obferved,  "  that 
"  in  the  ftate  of  fociety  which  had  taken  place 
"  in  America,  the  foundations  of  her  freedom 
<e  were  laid  long  before  the  nations  of  Europe 
"  had  any  ideas  of  what  was  taking  place  in  the 
"  minds  of  men.  Conqueft,  religion,  law, 
"  cuftom,  habits,  and  manners,  confirmed  by 
"  military  power,  had  eftabliftied  a  ftate  of  fo- 
"  ciety  in  Europe,  in  which  the  rights  of  men 
"  were  obliterated  and  excluded.  The  prop- 
"  erty  and  power  of  a  nation  had  palled  intq 
"  the  hands  of  the  fovereign,  nobility,  and 
"  church." 

"  The  body  of  the  people  were  without  prop- 
"  erty,  or  any  chance  of  fecuring  any,  and  with- 
"  out  education  or  knowledge  to  form  them  to 
"  any  rational  principles  and  fentiments  :  with- 
"  out  property  and  without  principle,  they  were 
<c  of  little  or  no  confequence  in  the  view  of  gov- 
"  ernment  :  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  one 
"  general  degradation  of  the  people,^and  an  un- 
"  natural  and  exceffive  exaltation  of  thofe  who 
"  had  acquired  power.  This  every  where 
"  tended  to  corrupt  both,  and  to  give  the  moft 
"  unfavorable  idea  of  the  capacity  of  the  for- 
"  mer,  and  of  the  difpofitions  of  the  latter. 
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"  Thus,  (he  obferves)  the  minifters  of  CHAP.  *«* 
**  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  American  conteft,  _ 
"  were  men  of  great  eminence  and  ability  in 
"  managing  bufmefs  upon  the  European  fyftem  ; 
"  but  they  had  no  ideas  of  the  ftate  of  things 
"  in  America,  or  of  a  fyftem  in  which  nature 
"  and  fociety  had  combined  to  preferve  free- 
"  dom.  What  they  called  rebellion  was  only 
^  the  tendency  of  nature  and  fociety  to  preferve 
"freedom,  made  more  a&ive  by  their  oppofi-? 
"  tion."* 

Thus  when  the  motion  was  made  by  fir  Grey 
Cooper  for  the  decifion  of  a  queftion  that  held 
out  a  iignal  for  peace,  or  the  continuance  of  an 
abfurd  and  lucklefs  war,  the  vote  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  and  of  generous  fupplies  to  the 
crown  for  its  fupport,  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority ;  one  hundred  and  feventy-two  ap- 
peared, in  fupport  of  adminiftration,  while  only 
feventy-feven  were  counted  in  the  minority. 

It  would  be  unjuft  to  pafs  over  in  filence  the 
behavior  of  general  Burgoyne  at  this  period. 
He  had  recovered  his  feat  in  parliament,  his 
health,  and  in  fome  meafure  his  military  repu- 
tation :  and  no  one  more  warmly  advocated 
every  meafure  for  the  immediate  reftoration  of 
peace.  He  fupported  the  motion  for  the  recal 

*  Dr.  Williams's  Hlftory  of  Vermont, 
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oHAp.xxm.  of  all  Britiih  troops  from  America  ;  he  preflfed 
"""7  an  immediate  exchange  of  prifoners  both  in 
England  and  America  ;  and  ftrenuoufly  urged 
every  pacific  advance  that  might  comport  with 
the  honor,  the  equity,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Britifh  nation.  He  even  juflified  the  principles 
of  American  oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  ad- 
miniftration,  and  parliamentary  decrees.  He 
acknowledged,  that  when  he  engaged  in  the 
fervice  againft  the  United  States  he  thought 
differently  ;  but  that  he  had  been  brought  to 
conviction  by  the  uniform  conduct  of  the  Amer- 
ican ftates. 

He  added,  that  it  was  prefumption  to  allege, 
that  they  were  not  in  the  right  to  refift.  He 
obferved,  that  it  was  reafon,  and  the  finger  of 
God  alone,  that  had  implanted  the  fame  fenti- 
ments  in  the  breafts  of  three  millions  of  peo- 
ple :  and  that  comparing  the  conduct  of  the 
miniftry,  as  time  had  developed  their  fyftem, 
he  was  convinced,  that  the  American  war  was 
formed  on  a  part  of  the  general  defign  againft 
the  conflitution  of  Britain,  and  the  unalienable 
rights  of  man. 

Thus  had  the  experience  of  feverity  from  the 
cabinet,  of  ingratitude  from  his  king  and  coun- 
try, and  of  adverlity  in  the  wilds  of  Saratoga, 
taught  this  veteran  officer,  once  armed  for  the 
deftruction  of  her  rights,  and  the  defolation  of 
America,  to  ftand  forth  a  champion  for  her  in- 
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vaded  liberties,  a  defender  of  the  principles  of    CH 
her  refinance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,    — 
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and  an  advocate  for  the  reftoration   of  peace, 
which  equity  required,  and  humanity  claimed. 

It  is  true,  the  principles  of  Americans  were  fo 
fixed,  and  the  oppoiition  to  the  encroachments  of 
parliament  had  been  fo  long  fuftained  by  the  unit- 
ed colonies,  with  fuch  cool  intrepidity, fuch  a  fpir- 
it  of  perfeverance,  and  fuch  a  defiance  of  danger, 
as  had  brought  almoft  all  England  to  wifli  for 
the  reftoration  of  peace,  even  on  the  humiliat- 
ing idea  of  a  difmemberment  of  the  empire, 
and  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  American 
independence.  Though  their  affection  was  too 
generally  alienated  from  the  inhabitants  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  they  faw  the  ruin  of  their  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  felt  the  miferies  of  a  war 
protracted  from  year  to  year,  without  any 
nearer  profpect  of  obtaining  its  object. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  difpofition  of  the 
people,  neither  the  king,  the  miniftry,  or  the 
majority  in  parliament,  were  at  alt  foftened  by 
the  widies  or  fufferings  of  the  nation.  Noth- 
ing that  could  touch  the  paifions,  or  operate  on 
national  intereft  or  pride,  was  left  uneffayed 
by  the  orators  in  favor  of  reconciliation  and 
peace.  A  retrofpect  was  taken  of  every  im- 
portant tranfa&ion  in  the  courfe  of  the  war ; 
the  conduct  and  manoeuvres  of  the  principal 
actors  revifed,  feminized,  and  cenfured  ;  yet 
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CHAP.  xxm.   this  interefting  feflion  ended  without  any  cori- 
'  '   dilatory  profpecls. 

Among  the  variety  of  affairs  that  were 
brought  forward  relative  to  America,  and  that 
were  difcuffed  with  mafterly  precifion  and  dig- 
nity, the  cruelties  exhibited  at  St.  Euftatia, 
which  will  be  immediately  related,  were  not 
forgotten.  The  injuftice  exercifed  toward  the 
fufferers  of  that  unhappy  illand,  was  criminated 
in  the  moft  pointed  language. 

The  treatment  Mr.  Laurens  had  received, 
while  a  prifoner  in  the  tower  of  London,  was 
recollected  and  reprobated  with  equal  feverity; 
The  fituation  of  other  prifoners  in  their  jails 
and  prifon  mips,  was  painted  in  colors  that 
could  not  fail  to  excite  companion.  The  de- 
feat of  Britilh  armies,  the  degradation  of  their 
beft  officers,  the  difgrace  brought  on  the  nation 
by  the  rank  given  to,  and  the  confidence  placed 
in,  the  infamous  Arnold,  were  brought  into  the 
fcale  of  accufation.  Indeed,  every  minifterial 
meafure  was  in  this  feflion  cenfured  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  with  the  acrimony  of  re- 
fentment,  and  the  boldnefs  of  truth,  without 
being  foftened  by  the  delicacy  of  the  courtier. 

We  have  feen  above,  that  immediately  after 
general  Arnold  had  forfeited  his  honor,  betray- 
ed his  truftj  and  endeavoured  to  fell  his  conn- 
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try,  he  received   his   pecuniary   reward   from    CHAP.XXIH. 
general  Clinton,  and  was  appointed  to  a  diftin-         ~~ 
guiflied  military  command  in  the  Chefapeake. 
He  was  in  a  few  months  recalled  from  Virginia 

o 

by  fir  Henry  Clinton,  oftenfibly  to  affift  in  the 
defence  of  New  York,  but  more  probably  to 
quiet  the  murmurs  of  men  of  more  virtue,  tal- 
ents, and  merit,  than  himfelf.  They  could  not 
brook  the  infolence  with  which  this  dignified 
traitor  fuftained  the  careffes  of  his  employers, 
nor  the  degradation  felt  by  many  officers  of 
high  rank  and  fuperior  genius,  to  fee  one  pla- 
ced over  their  heads,  whom  all  acknowledged 
deferved  no  elevation  but  by  a  halter. 

The  Britifh  commander  in  chief  at  New 
York,  contrary  to  the  old  adage,  appeared  not 
to  hate>  but  to  love  the  traitor  as  well  as  the 
treafon.  Immediately  on  his  recal  from  the 
Chefapeake,  general  Clinton  had  veiled  him 
with  a  new  commiffion,  and  licenfed  him  to 
ravage  the  borders  of  the  ftate  of  Connecticut, 
and  to  pillage  and  burn  the  fair  towns  that 
fpread  along  the  margin  of  the  Sound.  This 
was  a  bulinefs  very  congenial  to  the  character 
and  genius  of  Arnold*  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  detachment  under  the  command  of  colo- 
nel Eyre.  This  excuriion  was  attended  with 
much  ilaughter  and  devaftation  :  the  inhabit- 
ants of  feveral  defencelefs  towns  were  fhame- 

VOL.  III.  M 
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CHAP.  XXTII.    fully  plundered  and  abufed,  without  diftinctioil 
ofageorfex. 

New  London  was  more  ferioufly  attacked  ; 
and  after  a  fliort  and  brave  refiftance,  plundered 
and  burnt.  As  foon  as  the  town  had  furren- 
dered,  a  number  of  foldiers  entered  the  garri- 
fon  :  the  officer  who  headed  the  party  inquired 
who  commanded  it  ?  the  valiant  colonel  Led- 
yard  ftepped  forward,  and  replied  with  eafe 
and  gallantry,  "  I  did,  fir,  but  you  do  now  j" 
at  the  fame  moment  he  delivered  his  fword  to 
a  Britim  officer.  The  barbarous  ruffian,  inftead 
of  receiving  his  fubmiffion  like  the  generous 
victor,  immediately  ftabbed  the  brave  Ameri- 
can. Nor  was  his  death  the  only  facrifice  made 
in  that  place,  to  the  wanton  vengeance  of  the. 
foes  of  America  :  feveral  other  officers  of  merit 
were  aiTaffinated,  after  the  furrender  of  the 
town  ;  while  their  more  helplefs  connexions 
experienced  the  ufual  cruel  fate  of  cities  captur- 
ed by  inhuman  conquerors. 

Some  members  in  parliament  endeavoured 
to  extenuate  the  guilt,  and  defend  the  promo- 
tion of  general  Arnold,  and  the  'Confidence 
placed  in  him  by  fir  Henry  Clinton.  But  after 
a  recapitulation  of  the  above  tranfaclions,  and 
ibme  fimilar  events,  Mr.  Fox  obferved,  that 
Arnold  "had  dnperied  his  panegyrics,  and 
"  fcati  ered  abufe  on  the  characters  of  Britim 
"  officers  '7  but  that  he  fhuddered  at  the  predic- 
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"  ament  in  which  his  gallant  countrymen  were 
"  placed,  when  in  their  military  capacity  they 
"  were  marked  with  fo  infamous  a  degradation, 
"  as  to  have  any  thing  to  apprehend,  either 
"  from  the  reproaches  or  the  applaufes  of  gen- 
"  eral  Arnold  :  that  in  the  character  of  an 
"  American  officer,  he  had  treacheroufly  aban- 
"  doned  his  command ;  and  now  rewarded 
"with  an  active  military  promotion  in  Britifh 
"  fervice,  he  might  probably  proceed  hereafter 
"  to  limilar  tranfactions,  and  facrifice  for  lucre 
"  the  troops  of  Britain." 

Mr.  Burke  was  equally  fevere  on  the  charac- 
ter of  this  perfidious  traitor.  He  obferved,, 
"  that  fuch  a  perfon  could  not  be  held  by  any 
"  laws,  to  ferve  with  ftrict  fidelity,  the  people 
"  and  the  fovereign  againft  whom  he  was  be- 
"  fore  in  arms,  and  to  whom  he  had  fled  in  the 
"  very  midft  of  acts  of  treachery  to  the  Hates 
"  whofe  caufe  he  had  deferted.  A  man  whofe 
"  conduct  had  been  marked  by  glaring  ftrokes 
"  of  cruelly  and  perfidioumefs,  and  which  had 
"  furniihed  an  indubitable  proof,  that  he  who  on 
*  one  fide  would  have  facriiicecl  an  army,  was 
"  too  dangerous  to  be  trufted  with  the  com- 
"  mand  of  troops  belonging  to  the  oppofing 
"  party."  He  lamented  that  the  honors  of 
high  office  were  thus  fcattered  on  the  worth- 
lefs,  and  frequently  on  men  who  had  no  incon- 
fiderable  (liara  in  the  meafures  that  tended  to 
the  difgrace  and  ruin  of  their  country. 
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cHAp.xxrn.  Mr.  Burke  indeed,  had  always  appeared  tei 
have  a  thorough  deteftation  of  corrupt  men  and 
xneafures.  Pie  advocated  the  caufe  of  liberty, 
not  only  with  the  ability  of  an  orator,  but  with 
an  enthufiafm  for  the  eftablifhment  of  freedom 
in  all  countries.  He  was  an  advocate  for  the 
diftrefled  Irifh  ;  and  ftretched  his  genius  to  the 
eaftern  world,  to  furvey  the  abufes,  and  to 
criminate  the  cruelties  perpetrated  there  by  his 
own  countrymen  ;  and,  with  a  pathos  peculiar 
to  himfelf,  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
public  eye,  the  criminal  laden  with  the  rich 
fpoils,  the  diamonds  and  jewels  of  the  princely 
widows,  and  the  immenfe  treafures  of  the  dif- 
tanl  nabobs. 

He  ever  appeared  oppofed  to  the  powerful 
oppreffors  of  the  people,  and  attached  to  the 
defenders  of  freedom  in  every  nation  ;  was  the 
friend  of  Franklin  and  Laurens  ;  correfponded 
with  the  firft  on  American  affairs,  and  made 
great  exertions  to  mitigate  the  fufferings  of  the 
laft,  while  in  rigorous  imprifonment.  But  this 
unfortunate  gentleman,  notwithftanding  the  in- 
fluence of  many  powerful  friends,  which  he 
had  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  was  refufecl  his 
liberty,  and  detained  in  the  tower  until  near 
the  clofe  of  the  war. 

However,  Mr.  Laurens  furvived  his  perfecu- 
tions  in  England,  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try, and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  pri- 
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yate  life.  .After  feveral  years  of  virtuous  prep-  CHAP.  xxm. 
aration  for  his  exit,  his  only  furviving  fon 
elofed  his  eyes.  His  fond  affection  for  his  fa- 
ther led  him  to  deviate  from  the  ufual  cuftoms 
of  his  countrymen,  in  the  manner  of  interring 
their  friends.  He  reared  an  altar  on  which 
he  burnt  the  body  of  the  patriarch,  and  care- 
fully gathered  the  aihes  from  the  hearth,  depof- 
ited  them  in  a  filver  urn,  and  placed  them  in 
his  bed-chamber,  with  reverence  and  venera- 
tion, where  they  remained  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  This  circumftance  is  mentioned  as  a 
peculiar  inftance  of  filial  affection,  and  at  once 
a  mark  of  the  refpecl:  due  to  the  memory  both 
©f  the  patriot  and  the  parent. 

The  celebrity  of  Mr.  Burke  for  his  general 
eonduft,  and  his  fpirited  fpeeches  in  favor  of 
the  rights  of  man,  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  were  juftly  appreciated  throughout 
America.  He  was  admired  for  his  oratorical 
talents,  and  beloved  for  the  part  he  took  in  the 
caufe  of  fuffering  individuals,  either  American 
prifoners  or  the  oppreiTed  in  his  own  country. 
His  feelings  of  humanity  extended  to  the  Gan- 
ges ;  and  by  his  lively  defcriptions  of  the  mif- 
eries  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  India,  he 
has  expanded  the  human  heart,  and  drawn  a 
tear  from  every  compaffionate  eye.  Certainly, 
to  fuch  a  man,  the  tribute  of  a  tear  is  equally 
due,  when  he  mall  be  beheld  in  the  decline  of 
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CHAP.  xxni.   life,    deviating   from    his  own  principles,  and 
"" drawing  his  energetic  pen  to   cenfure  and  fup- 
prefs  the  flruggles  for  liberty  in  a  fifter   king- 
dom.* 


When  we  retrace  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  and  view  the  gradations  of  the  faculties, 
or  the  decline  of  genius,  it  is  a  humiliating  re- 
flection, that  a  more  advanced  period  of  life  fo 
often  fubtracts  from  the  character  of  the  man, 
as  it  fhone  in  full  luftre  in  the  meridian  of  his 
days.  Perhaps  in  the  inftance  before  us,  a  de- 
viation from  former  principles  might  be  more 
owing  to  a  decline  in  correct  political  fentiment, 
than  to  any  phyfical  debility  that  was  yet  ap- 
parent. 

It  is  an  anticipation  which  many  reafons  ren- 
der excufeable,  to  bring  forward  in  this  place, 
the  fubfequent  declenfion  of  this  gentleman's 
zeal  in  favor  of  the  general  liberties  of  man- 
kind, when  his  flowery  epithets,  argumentative 
elocution,  and  flowing  periods,  were  often 
equally  entertaining  with  the  befl  theatrical 
exhibitions.  But,  without  further  apology  it 
is  proper  to  obferve,  that  before  he  finiihed  his 
political  drama,  the  world  was  aftonifhed  to  be- 
hold Mr.  Burke  fulminating  his  anathemas 
againft  a  neighbouring  nation,  who  were  ftrug- 

•*  Philippic  againfl  France. 
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gling  with  every  nerve  for  the  recovery  of  the    CHAP.  xxin. 

freedom   and   the    natural   rights  of  man,  of  ~~ 

1781 
which  they  had  long  been  robbed,  and  which 

had  been  trodden  under  foot,  if  not  annihilated, 
by  defpotic  kings,  unprincipled  nobles,  and  a 
corrupt  clergy.  It  was  furpriiing  to  hear  a  man, 
who  had  fo  often  exprefled  the  moil  humane 
feelings  for  the  depreilion  of  his  fellow  beings 
of  every  clafs,  afterwards  regretting,  in  the 
moft  pathetic  ilrains,  only  the  forrows  of  roy- 
alty, without  a  momentary  pang  for  the  rnife- 
ries  of  a  nation.* 

If  a  juft  portrait  has  been  drawn  below,  and 
Mr.  Burke  was  never  at  heart,  a  genuine  friend 
to  the  liberties  of  mankind,  we  will  ligh  over 


*  A  political  writer  has  obferved,  that  "  the  late  opin- 
"  ions  of  Mr.  Burke,  furnifhed  more  matter  of  aftonifh* 
"  ment  to  thofe  who  had  diftantly  obferved,  than  to  thofe 
"  who  had  correctly  examined  thefyflem  of  his  former  po- 
'*  litical  life.  An  abhorrence  for  abftract  politics,  a  predi- 
"  lection  for  ariftocracy,  and  a  dread  of  innovation,  have 
"  ever  been  among  the  moft  facred  articles  of  his  public 
"  creed.  It  was  not  likely  that  at  his  age,  he  fhould  aban- 
"  don  to  the  invafion  of  audacious  novelties,  opinions 
«'  which  he  had  received  fo  early  and  maintained  fo  long, 
"  which  had  been  fortified  by  the  applaufe  of  the  great 
"  and  the  afient  of  the  wife,  which  he  had  dictated  to  fo 
"  many  illuftrious  pupils,  and  fupported  againft  fo  many 
"  diftinguifhed  opponents.  Men  who  early  attain  emi- 
"  nence,  repofe  in  their  firft  creed.  They  neglect  the  pro- 
"  grefs  of  the  human  mind  fubfequent  to  its  adoption ;  and 
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CHAP,  xx-n.    the  verfatility  of  human  conduct,  and  leave  hirti 
_  to  reflect  on  his  own  inconfiftency  ;  while  the 

florid  diction  of  his  oratory  is  admired  by  his» 
contemporaries,  and  the  generations  that  fuc- 
ceed  him  will  be  delighted  with  the  brilliant 
periods  that  adorned  his  eloquence  on  every 
occafion. 

The  admiration  of  the  finiflied  rhetoric  and 
fafcinating  talents  by  which  the  fpeeches  of 
Fox,  Burke,  and  many  other  Britifh  orators, 
were  embellimed,  has  occafioned  the  above  di- 
greffion,  which  we  now  wave,  and  obferve, 
that  the  agents  who  had  brought  on  a  ruinous 
war  with  the  colonies,  and  defection,  alienation ^ 
and  hoftility,  with  furrounding  nations,  had  not 
fufficient  talent,  fubtilty,  or  fophiftry,  to  quiet 
the  people  of  England  under  the  ideas  of  a 
longer  continuance  of  the  war.  They  had  long 
amufed  them  by  the  muiical  powers  of  lan- 


"  when,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  it  has  buril  forth  into  aclion, 
"  they  regard  it  as  a  tranfient  madnefs,  worthy  only  of 
"  pity  or  derifion.  They  miftake  it  for  a  mountain  tor- 
**  rent,  that  will  pafs  away  with  the  ftorm  that  gave  it: 
"  birth.  They  know  not  that  it  is  the  ftream  of  human 
"  opinion,  in  omne  voluffilit  avum,  which  the  acceffion  of  ev- 
**  ery  day  will  fwell,  which  is  deilined  to  fvveep  into  the 
"  fame  oblivion,  the  refiftance  of  learned  fophiftry  and  of 
"  powerful  oppreffion." 

Mickinte/lfs  Vivd'.aa*  Gai!:ci<z,  on  Mr.  Rvrkc'z 
P kill!' pic  a^ai'l/i  tin  French  Revolution. 
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guage,   which   they  alfo   poffeffed ;    but  they    CHAP.  xxm. 
could  no  longer  counteract  the  arguments  and  * 

efforts  of  men  of  abilities,  equal  to  any  in  the 
minifterial  intereft,  and  poffeffed  of  more  hu- 
manity, who  wifhed  to  put  a  period  to  the  de- 
ftructive  calamities  that  had  now  for  feven 
years  embarraffed  and  diftreffed  the  nation. 

The  moft  gloomy  profpecl  pervaded  every 
mind  on  the  contemplation  of  a  further  pro- 
traction of  war,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  ter* 
mination  of  the  campaign  in  Virginia,  had 
nearly  defeated  the  flattering  hopes  of  thofe 
who  had  labored  with  fo  much  zeal  and  fervor, 
to  fubjugate  the  united  colonies  of  America. 
It  was  faid  in  parliament,  that  "  the  immenfe 
"  expenfe,  the  great  accumulation  of  public 
"  debt,  by  the  ever  to  be  lamented  conteft  with 
"  America,  the  effufion  of  human  blood  which 
"  it  had  occaiioned,  the  diminution  of  trade, 
"  and  the  increafe  of  taxes,  were  evils  of  fuch 
"  magnitude,  as  could  fcarcely  be  overlooked 
"  even  by  the  moft  infenfible  and  inattentive." 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  thofe  who 
had  ever  been  favorers  of  more  lenient  meaf- 
ures,  that  any  further  efforts  to  reduce  the  re- 
volted colonies  to  obedience  by  force,  under  the 
prefent  circumftances,  would  only  increafe  the 
mutual  enmity,  fo  fatal  to  the  interefts  of  Great 

VOL.  III.  N 
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CHAP.  xxm.  Britain  and  America,  and  forever  prevent  a  re- 
conciliation  ;  and  that  it  would  weaken  the  ef- 
forts of  Great  Britain  againft  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon,  and  other  European  enemies. 

It  is  true,  that  the  ftandard  of  refpe&ability  on 
which  Great  Britain  had  long  been  placed,  was 
already  ihaken ;  that  me  had  in  a  degree  loft  her 
political  influence  with,  and  was  viewed  by,  fur- 
rounding  nations  through  a  lefs  terrific  medi* 
um,  than  at  any  period  fince  the  immerife  in- 
creafe  of  power  acquired  by  her  formidable 
navy* 

The  colonies  alienated,  Ireland  in  a  ftate  of 
defperation,  Scotland  little  lefs  difcontented,  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  Weft  Indies  loft  to 
Great  Britain,  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
Eaft  Indies  in  the  moft  deranged  and  perturbed 
ftate,  by  the  mifmanagement  and  avarice  of 
their  officers  vefted  with  unlimited  powers 
wantonly  abufed  ;  it  was  impoffible,  under  the 
load  of  calumny,  oppofition,  and  perplexity^ 
for  the  old  miniftry,  the  oftenfible  agents  of 
thefe  complicated  evils,  longer  to  refift  the  na- 
tional  will. 

Many  plaufible  arguments  were  urged  in  vin- 
dication of  the  meafures  of  adminiftration,at  the 
fame  time  that  the  fatal  confequences  were  ac- 
knowledged by  their  defenders  ;  but  acknowl- 
edged only  as  the  common  events  which  have  been 
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experienced  by  other  nations,  who  have  failed 
in  their  beft  concerted  enterprifes,  and  been 
humbled  before  the  enemies  whofe  deflruclion 
had  too  fanguinely  been  calculated.  But  the 
minifter  was  implicated  by  the  increaiing  oppo- 
fition,  as  the  author  of  all  the  calamities  a  juft 
Providence  had  feen  fit  to  inflict  on  a  nation, 
who  at  the  clofe  of  the  preceding  reign  had 
confidered  all  the  world  at  their  feet. 

The  parliamentary  debates  indeed,  were  at 
this  time  very  interefting.  Lord  John  Caven- 
difh  obferved,  that  above  an  hundred  millions 
fterling  had  been  expended  within  five  years 
on  the  army  and  navy,  and  backed  his  affertion 
by  feveral  refolves,  criminating  the  miniftry  as 
totally  deficient  in  point  of  ability,  to  retrieve 
the  wretched  ftate  of  the  nation,  after  they  had 
thrown  away  the  thirteen  colonies  and  other 
appendages  of  the  empire.  However,  had  their 
talents  been  fufficient  to  have  retrieved  the 
public  misfortunes,  in  which  £heir  pernicious 
councils  had  involved  their  country,  there  did 
not  appear  the  fmalleft  difpofition  in  the  pre- 
fent  miniftry  to  make  the  attempt,  or  tq.refign 
their  places. 

A  detail  of  the  expenfes  of  the  fruitlefs  war 
with  America,  was  laid  before  the  houfe  of 
commons  in  a  very  impreffive  ftyle  ;  and  thougfy 
many  arguments  were  uied  in  favor  of  the 
miniftry,  no  fubterfuge  could  fcreen  them,  nor 
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CHAP.  xxin.  any  reluctance  they  felt,  retard  the  neceflity  of 
~ their  refignation.  This  was  called  for  from 
every  quarter,  in  terms  fevere  and  farcaftic. 
One  gentleman  requefted,  that  "  whenever  the 
"  prime  minifter,  to  the  unfpeakable  joy  of  the 
"  nation,  mould  really  go  to  his  fovereign  to 
"  reiign  his  employments,  as  he  had  once  promi- 
"  fed  to  do  when  parliament  mould  withdraw  its 
"  confidence  from  him,  he  hoped  now  that  peri- 
"  od  was  come,  he  would  not  forget  to  lay  before 
u  the  king,  a  fairreprefentation  of  the  flourifhing 
"  ftate  in  which  he  found  his  majefty's  empire 
"  when  the  government  of  it  was  entrufted  to 
"  his  hands,  and  the  ruinous  condition  in  which 
"  he  was  about  to  leave  all  that  remained  of  it." 

Some  thought  that  the  party  in  oppofition 
were  too  ready  to  draw  degrading  pictures  of 
the  calamitous  ftate  of  the  nation,  and  the  blun- 
ders of  its  officers  :  it  was  their  opinion,  that 
thus  by  expofing  the  national  weaknefs,  they 
might  ftrengthen  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
now  triumphant  at  the  misfortunes  that  had 
already  befallen  them.  But  the  irrefiftible 
force  of  truth,  combined  with  imperious  necef- 
iity,  wrought  conviction  on  fome,  and  foftened 
the  obftinacy  of  others,  by  which  a  majority 
was.  obtained,  and  the  late  meafures  decidedly 
condemned. 

The  old  miniftry  were  foon   after  obliged  to 
relinquish  their  places,  and  a  new  line  of  public 
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meafures  adopted.  The  hollow  murmur  of  CHAP.  *«». 
difcontent  at  laft  penetrated  the  ear  of  royalty, 
and  impelled  the  pride  of  majefty  to  liften  to 
the  general  voice  in  favor  of  the  immediate  ref- 
toration  of  tranquillity  ;  and  however  fanguine 
the  king  of  England  had  long  been,  in  favor  of 
coercing  his  American  fubjecls  to  unconftitu- 
tional  and  unconditional  obedience,  he  could 
not  much  longer  withfland  the  torrent  of  op- 
polition  to  the  cruel  fyftem. 

Events  were  now  nearly  ripened,  which  foon 
produced  a  truce  to  the  fcourge  of  war,  which 
had  fo  long  defolated  families,  villages,  and  cit- 
ies. The  energetic  arguments  and  perfpicuous 
reafonings,  whieh  do  not  always  apply  in  their 
full  force  on7  the  minds  of  thofe  prepoiTeiTed  by 
partial  afFe&ion  and  efteem,  covered  with  the 
veil  of  prejudice  in  favor  of  political  opinions 
fimilar  to  their  own,  were  neceflarily  laid  afide, 
and  the  oppolition  to  peace  daily  drawn  into  a 
narrower  compafs.  .Reafon,  humanity,  policy, 
and  juftice,  urged  fo  forcibly  by  men  of  the 
beft  abilities,  could  not  longer  be  withftood. 
Among  thefe  were  many  who  filed  the  tears  of 
forrow  over  the  afhes  of  their  friends,  who  had 
fallen  in  the  "  tented  fields  "  of  America.  In 
others,  the  feelings  of  indignation  arofe  from  a 
furvey  of  the  profufe  expenditure,  and  the 
^wanton  wafte  of  public  money.  Befides  thefe, 
not  a  few  perfons  were  mortified  at  the  eclipfe 
of  military  glory,  which  had  formerly  emblas- 
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I  /o  1. 


oned  the  laurels,  and  illumined  the  characters 
of  Britifh  chieftains. 

Indeed,  America  at  this  period  was  not  a, 
theatre  on  which  generous  Britons  could  ex- 
pect, or  wifh  to  acquire  glory.  They  were 
fenfible  that  their  fuccefs  muft  eradicate  the 
noble  principles  of  liberty,  for  which  their  an- 
ceftors  had  reafoned,  flruggled,  and  fought, 
againft  the  invafions  of  their  arbitrary  kings, 
from  the  days  of  William  the  Norman  to  the 
Tudors,  and  from  the  laft  of  the  Tudor  line, 
their  adored  queen  Elizabeth,  through  the  race 
of  the  Stuarts,  no  lefs  contemptible  than  arbi- 
trary,  until  the  neceiiity  of  equal  exertion  was 
revived  in  the  reign  of  George  the  third.  At 
the  fame  time,  it  was  too  evident  to  all,  that 
repeated  defeat  had  already  tarnifhed  the  luftre 
of  Britifh  arms.  The  celebrity  of  fome  of 
their  moil  renowned  commanders  was  fhroud- 
ed  in  difappointment  ;  their  minds  enveloped 
in  chagrin  doubly  mortifying,  as  it  was  the  re- 
fult  of  exertion  from  enemies  they  had  viewed 
with  contempt,  as  too  deficient  in  talents,  cour- 
age, diicipHne,  and  refources,  to  combat  the 
prowefs  and  imagined  iuperiority  of  Britifh 
veterans.  From  theia  ciretirnftances  it  had 
been  calculated,  that  Americans  might  be  re- 
duced even  by  the  terror  of  their  approach, 
and  the  fame  of  that  military  glory  long  at- 
tached to  the  character  and  valor  of  Britifh  i 
dzers, 
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But  He  who  ordains  the  deftiny  of  man, 
conceals  his  purpofes  till  the  completion  of  the 
defigns  of  divine  government.  This  fhould 
teach  mankind  the  leifons  of  humility  and  can- 
dor, inftead  of  an  indulgence  of  that  fierce,  vin- 
dictive fpirit,  that  aims  at  the  deftruction  of  its 
own  fpecies,  under  the  impoiing  authority  of 
obtruiive  defpotifrn. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Naval  Tranfactions.— -  Rupture  between  England  and 
France  opened  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay. — Admiral  KeppeL 
— Serapis  and  Countefs  of  Scarborough  captured  by 
Paul  Jones — The  Protection  given  him  by  the  States- 
General  refented  by  the  Britifh  Court. — Tranfaclions  in 
the  Weft  Indies. — Sir  George  Bridges  Rodney  returns  to 
England  after  the  Capture  of  St.  Euftatia — Sent  out 
again  the  fucceeding  Year — Engages  and  defeats  the 
French  Squadron  under  the  Command  of  the  Count  de 
Grafle — Capture  of  the  Ville  de  Paris— The  Count  de 
Giafle  fent  to  England. — Admiral  Rodney  created  a 
Peer  of  the  Realm  on  his  Return  to  England. 

J[  o  prevent  breaking  in  upon  and  interrupt- 
*ng  tne  thread  of  narration,  through  a  detail 
of  the  important  and  interefting  fcenes  acting 
on  the  American  theatre,  many  great  naval  op- 
erations have  been  pafled  over  in  iilence,  and 
others  but  flightly  noticed.  A  particular  de- 
fcription  of  nautical  war  was  never  defigned  by 
the  writer  of  thefe  pages  ;  yet  a  retrofpecl  may 
here  be  proper,  and  a  curfory  furvey  neceflary, 
of  fome  of  the  moft  capital  tranfaclions  on  the 
ocean,  which  were  clofely  connected  with 
American  affairs,  and  the  interefts  of  her  allies. 

The  beginning  of  naval   hoftilities  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  took  place   in  the 
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Bay  of  Bifcay  in  June,  one  thoufand  feven  hv:n-  CHAP  XXiv. 
dred  and  feventy-eight.  A  fleet  commanded  J 
by  admiral  KeppeJ,  a  gentleman  in  whom  the 
nation  had  the  high  eft  confidence,  from  his 
bravery,  his  prudence,  and  long  experience  in 
/aval  tranfaclions,  was  at  this  critical  period 
directed  to  fail  with  difcretionary  orders.  A 
member  of  parliament  of  eminence  obferved, 
"  that  all  defcriptions  of  menfeemedpleafed  with 
"  the  choice,  and  to  feel  their  own  fecurity  in- 
"  eluded  in  the  appointment  "  of  fuch  an  able 
commander,  at  fo  anxious  a  moment.  He  met 
a  fquadron  of  thirty- two  mips  of  the  line,  and 
a  large  number  of  frigates,  commanded  by  the 
count  D'Orvilliers,  before  he  was  in  reality  pre- 
pared for  an  interview  with  fuch  a  formidable 
force  on  the  part  of  France  :  this  was  indeed 
before  any  formal  declaration  of  war  had  taken 
place  between  the  rival  nations. 

Two  frigates  from  the  fquadron  of  LTGrvil- 
liers  were  very  foon  difcovered  near  enough 
to  prove  evidently,  that  they  were  on  a  furvey 
of  the  Brijtifli  fleet.  They  were  purfued,  and 
a  civil  meilage  delivered  to  the  captain  of  the 
Licorne,  from  the  Englifli  admiral ;  but  it  was 
not  fo  civilly  returned  ;  fome  mot  were  ex- 
changed, and  in  a  ihort  time  the  frigate  furren- 
dered. 


VOL. 
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CHAP.  xxiv.        The  other  French  frigate,  called  the  Belle- 
17  Poule,  was  of  heavier  metal,  and  appearing  dif- 

pofed  for  a  rencounter,  captain  Marfhal,  who 
commanded  the  Arethufa,  purfued  her  till  out 
of  fight  of  the  fleet.  When  near  enough  to 
announce  his  orders,  he  informed  the  captain 
of  the  Belle-Poule,  that  he  was  directed  to  con- 
duel:  him  to  the  Britim  admiral.  A  peremp- 
tory refufal  of  compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
French  captain,  induced  captain  Marftial  to  fire 
a  fhot  acrofs  the  Belle-Poule  :  this  was  return- 
ed  by  the  difcharge  of  a  whole  broadfide  from 
the  Belle-Poule  into  the  Arethufa. 

A  fevere  action  enfued,  which  continued  near 
two  hours.  Both  frigates  fuffered  much  :  the 
Arethufa  was  fo  far  difabled,  that  me  was  con- 
ducted off  the  French  coaft  by  two  Britim  {hips 
that  accompanied  the  chafe,  and  arrived  in 
time  to  tow  her  back  to  the  fleet :  the  Belle- 
Poule  efcaped  only  by  running  into  a  fmall  bay 
on  the  coaft  of  France.  The  refolute  deport* 
ment  of  the  French  captain,  in  this  beginning 
of  naval  hoftilities  between  the  two  nations, 
was  much  applauded  by  his  countrymen,  and 
munificently  rewarded  by  the  king  of  France. 

For  fome  time  after  this  action,  a  mutual 
difplay  of  the  ftrength  of  the  two  fleets  was 
kept  up  :  chafing,  re-chafing,  manoeuvring, 
and  gafconade,  continued  for  feveral  days,  with 
little  effective  action,  and  no  decifion.  During 
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the  cruife,  admiral  Keppel  difcovered  by   the    CHAP.  xxiv. 

officer  of  a  frigate  taken  after  the  action  of  the    

Belle-Poule  and  the  Arethufa,  that  D'Orvilliers 
was  in  daily  expectation  of  reinforcements  of 
ftrength,  while  there  was  yet  no  formal  decla- 
ration of  war,  while  the  French  admiral  played 
off,  as  unwilling  to  begin  hoftilities,  and  while, 
from  many  circumftances,  Keppel  himfelf  wa% 
in  no  fituation  for  a  general  engagement. 
Thus,  to  the  unfpeakable  mortification  of  this 
meritorious  officer,  he  found  it  convenient  to 
turn  his  back  on  the  French  fquadron,  and  re- 
pair to  England. 

His  own  inadequate  force  and  equipment  to 
meet  the  powerful  fquadrons  of  France,  which 
had  been  prepared  with  diligence  and  fyftem 
for  the  execution  of  great  defigns,  was  viewed 
by  him  with  the  deepeft  regret,  both  for  his 
own  ihare  in  the  difappointment,  and  the  dif- 
grace  brought  on  his  nation  by  fuch  unpardon- 
able negligence.  He  had  however,  from  the 
difcoveries  he  had  made  from  the  officers  of 
the  captured  frigates,  and  the  caufes  which  had 
induced  his  immediate  return,  kept  his  opin- 
ions very  much  within  his  own  breaft,  difpofed 
to  think  candidly  of  men  in  high  office,  great 
refponfibility,  and  fome  of  them  endowed  with 
fuperior  talents.  He  hoped,  from  the  neceffi- 
ties  of  the  moment,  the  honor  of  the  nation, 
and  the  hazard  of  their  own  characters,  they 
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CHAP.  xxiv.    would  adopt  and  adhere  to  more  decifive  and 
efficient  meafures  in  future. 


1781. 


The  motives  of  the  admiral  unknown  to  the 
people  at  large,  occafioned  much  cenfure  from 
the  lips  of  thofe  who  were  unacquainted  with 
the  circumftances.  The  fuperiority  of  the 
French  fleet  under  D'Orvilliers,  and  the  addi- 
tional ftrength  he  expected  from  feveral  other 
armaments  prepared  to  join  him,  rendered  it 
impoilible  for  admiral  Keppel,  with  only  twenty 
mips  of  the  line,  to  make  any  effectual  refift- 
ance,  if  a  declaration  of  war  ihould  warrant  an 
attack  from  the  French  commander,  who  had 
a  fleet  of  between  thirty  and  forty  fail  of  the 
line,  betides  a  great  number  of  frigates,  ready 
for  action. 

Admiral  Keppel  very  judicioufly  apprehend- 
ed, that  the  moft  cautious  and  prudent  fteps 
were  neceffary,  not  only  to  prevent  the  lofs  of 
Jiis  own  fleet,  but  other  infeparable  evils  to  his 
nation,  which  might  have  been  the  confequence 
of  defeat.  He  had  certain  information  of  the 
meditated  defigns  of  France,  unexpectedly  to 
{trike  at  the  trade  of  the  nation,  by  interrupt- 
ing their  convoys,  and  giving  a  wound  to  the 
honor  of  the  Englifh  navy,  which  would  re- 
dound much  to  their  own  advantage  in  the  out- 
fet  of  a  war  ;  while  his  own  fleet,  deficient  in 
idmoft  every  thing  neceffary  for  any  effectual 
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refiftance,  was  incapable  of  maintaining  its  fta-    CHAP. 
tion. 


Confcious  that  his  conduct  needed  no  apol- 
ogy, that  the  failure  of  the  hopes  of  the  En- 
glifli  was  owing  to  the  neglect  or  want  of 
judgment  in  the  miniftry,  the  admiralty,  and 
other  departments,  he  filently  bore  the  cenfure 
of  his  enemies,  the  clamors  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  opprobrium  that  often  lights  on  char- 
acter from  the  tacit  demeanor  of  falfe  friends, 
and  prepared  with  the  utmoft  difpatch  again 
to  fail,  and  meet  the  commander  of  the  French 
fquadron. 

New  exertions  were  made  by  the  directors  of 
naval  affairs  ;  and  within  a  few  days,  the  brave 
admiral  was  enabled  again  to  fail  with  better 
profpecls  of  fuccefs,  in  purfuit  of  the  Breft  fleet, 
which  was  alfo  reinforced  by  fome  of  the  heav- 
ieft  mips  and  moft  diftinguifhed  commanders 
in  the  French  fervice.  The  two  fleets  met, 
manoeuvred,  fought,  retreated,  chafed,  bid  mu- 
tual defiance,  and  fought  again  ;  but  neither  of 
them  had  a  right  to  claim  the  palm  of  victory, 
from  any  circumftances  of  the  interview. 

The  failure  of  this  fecond  expedition  might 
have  been  owing,  in  part,  to  a  mifunderftarid- 
ing  between  admiral  Keppel  and  fome  of  his 
principal  officers.  Other  caufes  might  co-ope- 
rate. There  is  a  delicacy  of  feeling  in  the 
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CHAP.  xxiv.  mind  of  man,  or  rather  a  moral  fenfe,  that  for- 
J  j781>  bids  aggreffion,  and  excites  a  reluctance  to 
finking  the  firft  blow,  that  muft  involve  the 
human  fpecies  in  carnage  and  murder.  But, 
when  war  has  been  denounced  by  regal  author- 
ity, and  the  ufual  fanclion  of  public  proclama- 
tion Jicenfed  by  the  common  formalities  on  fuch 
occafions,  and  hardened  by  repeated  irritation 
and  violence,  the  crafh  of  burning  or  linking 
fhips,  fwallowed  in  the  yawning  deep,  ceafes  to 
excite  due  companion  in  the  fanguine  bofom,  in- 
ured to  behold  the  miferies  of  his  fellow-men. 

This  difappointment  in  the  beginning  of  a 
war  with  France,  occalioned  much  party  bitter- 
nefs  through  the  Englifh  nation.  The  odium 
of  ill  fuccefs,  was  bandied  for  fome  time  be- 
tween the  partifans  of  fir  Hugh  Pallifer,  rear 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  thofe  of  the  brave 
Keppel.  Both  admirals  were  tried  by  court- 
martial  ;  and  after  long  invefligation,  the  bufi- 
nefs  finally  terminated  in  the  honorable  acquit- 
tal of  admiral  Keppel,  from  the  charge  of  neg- 
ligence, want  of  ability,  or  mifconducl  in  any 
refpect  ;*  and  his  reputation  completely  reftor- 
ed,  his  calm  dignity  and  cool  deportment, 


*  For  a  particular  detail  of  this  interefting  affair,  the 
trials  of  the  two  admirals,  and  the  virulence  of  party  on 
the  occafion,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  their  trials  an4 
to  other  Britifh  authorities. 
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through  many  trying  circumftances,  more 
ftrongly  attached  his  old  friends,  and  procured  ~ 
him  many  new  ones.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed firft  lord  of  the  admiralty.  He  receiv- 
ed the  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament  for 
his  many  and  eflential  fervices  to  his  country. 
Public  rejoicings  on  his  acquittal  t^frilied  the 
general  efteem  of  the  people,  while  the  ratio  of 
difgrace  that  fell  on  admiral  Pallifer,  led  him 
to  refign  all  his  public  employments. 

There  had,  previous  to  the  late  engagement, 
been  the  appearance  of  the  ftricleft  friendlhip 
between  admiral  Keppel  and  fir  Hugh  Pallifer, 
rear  admiral  of  the  blue.  It  is  uncertain  what 
interrupted  this  amity  :  it  might  have  arifen 
from  a  fpirit  of  rivalry,  or  the  pride  of  a  fub- 
ordinate  officer,  who  perfecuted  the  aged  com—  - 
mander  with  unceaiing  bitternefs,  and  divided 
the  opinion  of  the  public  for  a  time,  relative  to 
the  appropriate  merits  of  each  ;  but  the  balance 
continued  in  favor  of  lord  Keppel  to  the  end  of 
his  life. 

A  naval  rencounter  took  place  the  next  year, 
which,  though  of  lefs  magnitude  than  many 
others,  is  worthy  of  notice,  from  the  valor  of 
the  tranfaction,  and  fome  circumftances  that  at- 
tended it  which  were  interwoven  with  the  po- 
litical conduct  of  the  Dutch  nation. 
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CHAP.  xxiv.         Captain    John   Paul   Jones   had   failed   from 
"  L'Orient  in  the  fummer  of  one  thoufand  feven 

hundred  and  feventy-nine,  in  order  to  cruife  in 
the  North  Sea.  The  Bon-homme  Richard, 
which  he  commanded,  was  accompanied  by  the 
Alliance,  a  well  built  American  {hip,  and  two 
or  three  other  fmaller  frigates. 

About  the  beginning  of  September,  they  fell 
in  with  the  Serapis,  an  Englifli  ihip  of  fuperior 
force,  commanded  by  captain  Pierfon  ;  me  was 
accompanied  by  a  fmaller  fliip,  the  countefs  of 
Scarborough.  They  foon  engaged  :  the  action 
was  valorous  and  defperate,  fevere  and  bloody  ; 
and  taken  in  all  its  circumftances,  perhaps  one 
of  the  bravefl:  marine  battles  that  took  place  du- 
ring the  war.  Both  the  Englifti  mips  were  taken 
by  the  Americans.  The  Bon-homme  Richard 
and  the  Serapis  were  feveral  times  on  fire,  at  the 
fame  moment.  The  Bon-homme  Richard  was 
reduced  to  a  wreck,  and  funk  foon  after  the  ac- 
tion, which  continued  long  enough  for  the 
Baltic  fleet  of  Britifti  homeward-bound  mips, 
which  had  been  under  the  convoy  of  the  Sera-. 
pis  and  Countefs  of  Scarborough,  to  make 
their  efcape,  and  get  fafe  to  England.  After 
this  tremendous  blaze  of  horror  and  deftruc-. 
tion,  the  little  American  fquadron  repaired  to 
the  Texel  to  refit,  carrying  with  them  their 
prifoners  and  their  prizes. 
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Captain  Pierfon  acquitted  himfelf  with  the  CHAP.  xxiv. 
gallantry  of  a  Britifh  commander,  zealous  for  ~7T7~" 
the  honor  of  his  nation  :  but  he  was  not  per- 
mitted by  the  American  officers  to  go  on  more 
in  Holland,  and  pay  his  refpects  to  fir  Jofeph 
Yorke,  the  Britifh  ambaffador  refident  at  the 
Hague.  This  he  reported  in  the  clofe  of  his 
account  of  the  engagement,  received  at  the  ad- 
miralty office.  It  was  a  circumftance  grievous 
to  himfelf,  and  highly  refented  by  the  Britifh 
ambafTador.  He  demanded  of  the  ftates-gene- 
ral,  that  the  Alliance  and  the  other  mips  com- 
manded by  the  rebel  and  pirate,  John  Paul 
Jones,  mould  with  their  crews  be  flopped  and 
delivered  up. 

Their  high  mightineffes  replied  to  the  de- 
mand of  fir  Jofeph  Yorke,  that  they  mould  not 
take  upon  themfelves  to  judge  of  the  legality 
or  illegality  of  thofe  who  had  taken  veflels  on 
the  open  feas,  belonging  to  other  countries  : 
that  their  ports  were  open  to  fhelter  from  florms 
and  difafters  :  that  they  mould  not  fuffer  the 
Americans  to  unlade  their  cargoes,  but  mould 
permit  them  to  go  to  fea  again  after  refitting ; 
without  taking  upon  themfelves  to  judge,  as 
they  did  not  think  they  were  authorifed  to  pafs 
an  opinion  on  the  prizes,  or  the  peribn  of  Paul 
Jones. 

VOL.  Hit  P 
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CHAP.  xxiv.        The  naval  rencounters  between  the  nations 

were   too  numerous    to  particularife.     Thofe 
1781.  .      .  .  _ . 

who  are  acquainted  with  maritime  affairs,  the 

phrafes  of  navigation,  and  are  fond  of  the  ex- 
hibition of  fea-fights,  may  dwell  longer  on  the 
defcription  of  fingle  actions  ;  while  the  curiofity 
of  every  inquirer  may  be  fufficiently  gratified, 
by  the  proud  boafters  who  infolently  defcribe 
the  Britiih  flag  as  controlling  the  nations,  and 
defying  the  univerfe  to  attack  their  fleets. 

We  fliall  pafs  over  the  more  minute  tranfac- 
tions,  and  again  recur  to  the  general  expecta- 
tion relating  to  the  iiege  of  Gibraltar,  which 
was  long  kept  awake  before  a  final  deciiion. 
It  is  however  neceffary,  previous  to  the  relin- 
quifhment  of  the  conqueft  of  that  contefted 
fpot,  to  obferve  on  feveral  intervening  tranfac- 
tions  of  moment.  It  has  been  related  in  a  for- 
mer  chapter,  that  this  fortrefs  was  relieved  for 
a  time  by  fir  George  Bridges  Rodney,  on  his 
way  to  the  Weft  Indies,  in  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  eighty. 

He  had  been  remarkably  fuccefsful  in  the  in- 
terception of  convoys,  the  interruption  of  the 
trade  of  the  enemies  of  Britain,  and  the  capture 
of  the  homeward-bound  mips  of  France  and 
Spain.  He  fell  in  with  fifteen  fail  of  merchant- 
men, under  the  convoy  of  a  fixty-four  gun 
fliip  and  feveral  frigates,  bound  from  St.  Sebaf- 
tian's  to  Cadiz.  He  captured  the  whole  fleet, 
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which  belonged  to  the  royal  company  of  the    CHAP.  xxiv. 
Caraccas.     The  principal  part  of  their  cargoes        . 
was  wheat  and  other  provifions  much  wanted 
at  Gibraltar,  where  the   admiral   immediately 
ferit  them.     A  large  quantity  of  bale  goods  and 
naval  ftores,  equally  neceffary  for  the  ufe  of  his 
countrymen,  he  fent  forward  to  England. 

He  foon  after  fell  in  with  a  Spanifti  fquadroa 
of  eleven  mips  of  the  line,  under  the  command 
of  don  Juan  Langara,  who  declined  an  engage- 
ment, from  the  inequality  of  his  force.  But 
admiral  Rodney,  determined  to  purfue  his  fuc- 
cefs,  gave  chafe  until  the  enemy  were  nearly 
involved  among  the  flioals  of  St.  Lucar  ;  and 
night  approaching,  the  brave  Spaniard  was  com- 
pelled to  the  conflict.  Early  in  the  engage- 
ment,  the  Spanifh  Ihip  San  Domingo,  of  feventy 
guns  and  fix  hundred  men,  blew  up,  and  all  on 
board  periihed.  The  Englilh  man  of  war  with 
which  me  was  engaged,  narrowly  efcaped  a  fim- 
ilar  fate. 

The  adion  was  fevere,  and  conducted  on  both 
fides  with  the  greateft  intrepidity,  until  the 
Spanifh  admiral  was  dangeroufly  wounded,  and 
moft  of  his  mips  had  furrendered  ;  he  then 
ftruck  his  flag,  furrendered  his  own  ihip,  re- 
duced to  a  wreck,  and  fubmitted  to  the  valiant 
Engliih.  This  adion  continued  nearly  through 
the  night ;  and  many  fingular  inilances  of  valor 
and  generofity  were  difplayed  on  both  fides, 
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CHAP.  xxiv.    before  the  palm  of  victory  was  infured  to  the 
178L      gallant  Rodney. 

His  good  fortune  followed  him  to  the  tropi- 
cal feas  ;  and  his  rencounters  with  the  admiral 
de  Guichen,  and  other  brave  commanders  of 
the  Bourbon  fleets,  always  terminated  in  his 
favor.  Indeed,  his  fuccefles  were  fometimes  a 
little  variant,  and  his  fquadron  frequently  fuf- 
fered  much  lofs  and  damage,  in  his  fevere  con- 
flicts with  French  and  Spaniih  fleets  ;  yet  he 
was  always  victorious.  On  his  way  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  nothing  ftood  before  him  :  many 
of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  both  in  the 
commercial  and  military  line,  fell  into  his 
hands. 

A  plan  had  been  meditated  by  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  to  feize  the  rich 
ifland  of  Jamaica  :  the  interference  of  Rodney 
more  than  once  prevented  the  lofs  of  this  valu- 
able fpot.  This  was  a  favorite  object  with  the 
French  ;  nor  was  it  relinquifhed,  until  fortune 
had  frowned  repeatedly  on  the  lillies  of  France, 
and  humbled  the  Gallican  flag  beneath  her  vic- 
torious rival,  who  waved  her  proud  banners 
around  her  infular  pofleflions,  to  the  terror  of 
France  and  the  mortification  of  America. 

From  the  capture  of  Dominica  by  the  mar- 
quis de  Bouille,  ui  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
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and  feventy-eight,  the  Weft  India  iflands  had  CHAP.  xxiv. 
been  alternately  agitated  by  the  various  fuccefles 
of  contending  fleets,  until  the  feizure  of  St.  Eu- 
ftatia  by  fir  George  Bridges  Rodney,  in  Feb- 
ruary, one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty- 
one. 

In  the  autumn  of  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  tempeft,  hurricane,  and  earth- 
quake, had  raged  through  all  the  iflands,  in  a 
degree  unparalleled  in  thofe  latitudes,  though 
always  fubject  to  the  moft  violent  tornadoes. 
Several  of  the  beft  of  the  iflands  had  been  nearly 
ruined  by  thofe  recent  devaluations  of  nature, 
and  others  rendered  too  weak  for  defence 
againft  lefs  potent  foes  than  thofe  who  waved 
the  flag  of  Britain. 

The  winter  after  the  accumulated  misfor- 
tunes occafioned  by  thofe  convulsions,  admiral 
Rodney  arrived  in  the  Weft  Indies  with  a  ftrong 
and  potent  fleet  and  army.  The  army  was 
commanded  by  general  Vaughan.  Rodney  and 
Vaughan  in  conjunction,  took  advantage  of  the 
weak,  difmantled  ftate  to  which  St.  Vincent's 
was  reduced,  and  attempted  the  reduction  of 
the  ifland.  But  unexpectedly  repulfed  by  the 
bravery  of  the  French,  commanded  by  the  mar- 
quis de  Bouille,  the  next  enterprife  of  fir 
George  Bridges  Rodney  was  againft  the  rich, 
but  defencelefs  ifland  of  St.  Euftatia. 
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CHAP.  xxiv.  This  unexpected  attack  on  the  Dutch  ifland, 
was  in  confequence  of  fecret  orders,  received 
before  they  left  England,  from  the  board  of  ad- 
miralty. The  arrival  of  the  Britilh  armament 
in  the  Weft  Indies  was  accompanied  by  intelli- 
gence, not  fufpeded  by  the  iilanders,  that  hof- 
tilities  were  denounced  againft  the  republic  of 
Holland  by  a  manifefto  of  the  king  of  England. 

The  United  Netherlands  had  not  yet  ratified 
any  formal  treaty  with  the  American  flates, 
though,  as  has  been  obferved,  a  plan  for  that 
purpofe  had  been  found  among  the  papers  of 
Mr.  Laurens.  It  is  true,  the  delign  of  a  clofe 
connexion  with  congrefs  and  the  colonies  was 
avowed  by  the  principal  citizens  of  Amfterdam  : 
it  alfo  appeared  from  ftrong  circumftances,  that 
many  of  the  moft  refpeclable  inhabitants  in 
other  parts  of  the  Batavian  circles,  were  equally 
difpofed  to  unite  with  the  Americans  :  but  it 
was  fome  time  after  this  period,  before  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  America 
was  acknowledged  by  the  ftadtholder  and  their 
high  mightinefles  at  the  Hague. 

Yet  the  afliftance  given  by  the  merchants  of 
fome  of  the  capital  provinces,  their  negocia- 
tions  with  the  agents  of  congrefs,  and  their 
temporifing  with  regard  to  receiving  a  minifter, 
fent  on  after  the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Laurens,  to 
complete  the  terms  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  the  rebellions  fubjefts  of  America,  as  they 
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were  termed,  were  fteps  too  bold  and  affrontive    CHAP. 
to  the  fovereign  of  Britain,  and  to  the  Englifh 
nation,  then  the  ancient  ally  of  the  Batavians, 
to  be  palTed  over  with  impunity. 

The  Dutch  court,  as  obferved,  did  not  openly 
countenance  thefe  proceedings  ;  yet,  we  have 
feen  above,  that  when  repeatedly  called  upon 
by  fir  Jofeph  Yorke,  in  the  name  of  his  fove- 
reign, publicly  to  difavow  them,  and  to  puniih 
by  inhibitions,  penalties,  and  other  feverities, 
all  who  held  any  correfpondence  with  congrefs, 
or  encouraged  and  fupported  the  revolted  col- 
onies ;  yet  no  explicit  declaration  for  that  pur- 
pofe  could  be  obtained.  Vexed  at  the  equivo- 
cal conduct  of  the  ftates-general,  and  there  being 
no  profpecl:  of  the  minifter's  fucceeding  to  his 
wifhes,  he  was  recalled  from  the  Hague,  and 
reafons  were  foon  after  affigned  by  manifefto, 
for  the  commencement  of  hoftilities  againft  the 
Batavian  provinces,  in  the  ufual  ftyle  of  regal 
apology  for  the  wafte  of  human  life. 

Thus  the  florin  burft  upon  the  Dutch  Weft  . 
India  iflands,  before  they  were  apprehenfive  of 
the  fmalleft  danger  from  a  ftate  of  war.  St. 
Euftatia  had  long  been  confidered,  both  by  Eu- 
ropeans and  Americans,  as  the  moft  advantage- 
ous mart  of  any  of  the  tropical  iflands  :  confe- 
quently,  their  trade  and  their  wealth  had 
increafed  beyond  all  calculation.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  generally  abforbed  in  their  own  pri- 
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CHAP,  xxm  vate  bufinefs,  the  bulk  of  the  merchants  affluent 
and  fecure,  the  magiftrates  at  eafe,  and  the 
Dutch  oiiicers  totally  unapprehenfive  of  an  at- 
tack from  any  foreign  foe.  The  fortrefles  in  a 
ftate  of  ruin,  and  the  iiland  weakened  by  the 
late  hurricanes,  they  were  in  no  condition  for 
defence,  nor  did  they  attempt  the  fmallelt  re- 
fifbnce,  on  the  approach  of  a  powerful  Britifh 
fleet  and  army. 

The  furprife  and  aftonimment  of  both  the 
governor  and  the  people,  on  the  fummons  to 
furrender  themfelves  and  their  iiland,  cannot 
be  defcribed.  Their  deliberations  were  fliort : 
Mr.  de  Graaf,  the  Dutch  governor,  with  the 
confent  of  the  magiftrates  and  the  principal  in- 
habitants, returned  a  laconic  anfwer  to  the  fum- 
mons of  the  Britifh  commander.  He  concifely 
obferved,  "  that  confident  of  the  lenity  of  fir 
"  George  Bridges  Rodney  and  general  Vaughan, 
"  the  whole  ifland  and  its  dependencies  furren- 
"  dered  :  firmly  relying  on  their  honor  and  hu- 
"  inanity,  they  only  recommended  the  town 
"  and  the  inhabitants  to  their  mercy." 

This  fubmiflion  proved  the  confignment  of 
themfelves  and  families  to  immediate  poverty, 
defolation,  and  every  fpecies  of  mifery  :  all  de- 
fcriptions  of  perfons  were  at  once  invplved  in 
the  fame  common  ruin.  Not  only  the  officers 
of  government,  and  the  independent  fojourner 
in  this  devoted  ifland,  but  the  merchant,  the 
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factor,  the  planter,  and  the  innocent  individual  CHAP  XX1V. 
of  every  clafs,  whether  Dutch  or  Britim,  Amer- 
icans  or  Jews,  were  all  overwhelmed  in  one  pro- 
mifcuous,  unexampled  infult,  outrage,  and 
plunder.  Slaves  were  bribed  to  betray  their 
mafters,  and  inveigled  to  difcover  the  fmallefl: 
pittance  of  property,  that  might  have  been  fe- 
creted  by  the  opulent  or  the  aged,  to  prefervea 
wretched  exiftence  after  the  lois  of  connexions, 
fortune,  and  profpecls. 

When  obftinate  refiftance  and  high-toned  lan- 
guage irritates  the  paflions  of  men,  it  may  be 
thought  by  fome  an  apology,  for  the  extreme 
rigor  too  frequently  exercifed  by  the  illiberal 
mind,  toward  a  conquered  enemy.  But  when 
full  confidence  has  been  placed  in  the  gene- 
rofity,  urbanity,  and  equity  of  the  vi&or,  and 
fubmiffion  made  without  a  blow,  the  cruel  in- 
flictions impofed  on  the  unfortunate  by  the  fuc- 
cefsful  affailant,  are  violations  of  the  feelings 
of  humanity,  and  a  departure  from  the  nobler 
principles  of  the  foul,  that  can  never  be  juftiiied 
by  the  laws  of  policy,  or  even  the  hoftile  ufages 
of  war.  Nor  can  the  dignity  of  rank,  or  the 
glittering  badges  of  anceftral  honor,  prevent 
the  indignation  that  muft  ever  arife  in  the  bo- 
fom  of  humanity,  on  a  furvey  of  the  rapacity, 
infolence,  and  atrocity  of  conducl  in  the  con- 
querors of  St.  Euftatia. 

VOL.    III.  O 
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Subrniflion   undoubtedly  entitles  to  protec- 


CHAP.   XXIV. 


tion,  and  the  vanquifhed  have  ever  a  claim, 
both  for  companion  and  fupport,  from  the  vic- 
tor. Inftead  of  this  juft  and  generous  line  of 
action,  all  fafety  was  precluded,  by  indifcrimi- 
nate  abufe  and  plunder.  After  the  furrender 
of  this  opulent  ifland,  one  general  pillage,  con- 
fifcation,  banimment,  or  death,  fucceeded  ;  and, 
as  obferved  afterwards  by  Mr.  Burke  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  "  the  Dutch  were  robbed 
"  and  banifhed,  becaufe  they  were  Dutch  ;  the 
"  Americans,  becaufe  they  were  the  king's  ene- 
"  mies  ;  the  Jews,  becaufe  their  religion  was 
"  different  from  that  of  the  conquerors." 

Some  gentlemen  of  the  moft  capital  commer- 
cial characters,  were  confined  as  criminals  of  a 
peculiar  caft,  and  punifhed  in  a  two-fold  fenfe. 
An  extraordinary  inftance  of  this  nature  was 
exhibited  in  the  treatment  of  MefTrs.  Courzen 
and  Governier,  two  of  the  firft  merchants  on 
the  ifland  :  as  Dutchmen,  their  property  was 
confifcated ;  as  Englifhmen,  they  were  fent  to 
England  as  traitors  to  the  king,  charged  with 
correfponding  with  American  agents,  imprifon- 
ed  and  tried  for  high  treafon. 

Mr.  Hohen,  an  eminent  Jewifli  merchant,  a 
native  of  Amfterdam,  who  had  refided  at  St. 
Euftatia  twenty-five  years,  received  notice, 
without  any  crime  alleged,  that  he  muft  quit 
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the  ifland  without  a  day's  delay.     Ignorant  of   CHAP.  xwv. 

the  place  of  his  deftination,  while  on  his  way    

to  embark,  he  experienced  very  fevere  ufage  ; 
his  trunk  was  rifled,  his  clothes  ripped  open, 
and  a  fmall  fum  of  money  he  had  fecreted  to 
preferve  him  from  famine,  taken  from  him, 
even  to  his  laft  penny.  Thus,  fuddenly  robbed, 
and  reduced  from  high  fortune  to  abiblute 
want,  when  he  arrived  in  England  he  petition- 
ed the  houfe  of  commons  for  redrefs,  and  his 
caufe  was  fupported  by  the  brilliant  elocution 
of  Mr.  Burke  and  others  ;  yet  the  injured  Ifra- 
elite  found  no  relief  from  the  juflice  or  com- 
pailion  of  the  nation. 

Such  was  the  rapacity  of  the  plunderers  of 
this  unfortunate  ifland,  that  in  many  other  in- 
ftances,  the  garments  of  the  aged  and  refpecta- 
ble  were  rent  open  in  fearch  of  a  bit  of  gold, 
that  might  poffibly  have  been  concealed  for  the 
purchafe  of  a  morfel  of  bread  for  their  inno- 
cent and  helplefs  families.  Thus,  from  the  pin* 
nacle  of  affluence,  many  were  reduced  in  a  day 
to  the  extreme  of  penury  and  defpair.  All  the 
Jews  on  the  ifland  received  fimilar  treatment  to 
that  above  related  :  their  fufferings  had  no  ame- 
lioration :  they  were  informed,  that  they  were- 
all  to  be  tranfported,  and  only  one  day  was  al- 
lowed to  any  of  them  for  preparation,  before 
they  were  robbed  of  their  treafures,  and  fent 
away  pennylefs  among  ftrangers. 
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CUAP.  xxiv.  Indeed,  there  was  little  difcrimination  among 
~  the  miferable  inhabitants  of  this  once  wealthy 
fpot.  The  whole  property  of  the  ifland,  col- 
lected by  every  undue  method,  was  expofed  to 
public  fale  :  and  admiral  Rodney,  the  comman- 
der of  a  Britifh  fleet  of  upwards  of  thirty  mips 
of  the  line,  and  the  renowned  general  Vaughan, 
at  the  head  of  three  or  four  thoufand  troops, 
were  engaged  from  the  beginning  of  February 
until  the  May  following,  in  the  little  arts  of 
auctioneering  and  traffic,  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  difgraced  the  petty  merchant,  who 
had  not  renounced  all  pretences  to  honor. 

The  iflands  of  Saba,  St.  Martin's,  and  others, 
had  furrendered  to  fome  detachments  from  the 
Britiih  fleet  and  army,  on  the  fame  eafy  terms ; 
and,  with  fimilar  hopes  of  fecurity  and  protec- 
tion, they  fuffered  nearly  the  fame  mercilefs 
fate  from  the  hands  of  Britifh  conquerors,  i1  .it 
had  been  recently  experienced  by  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  St,  Euftatia. 

Meantime,  the  marquis  de  Bouille  improved 
the  favorable  opportunity,  while  the  Britifh 
commanders  were  engaged  in  fecuring  the  plun^ 
der  of  the  conquered  ifles,  to  reduce  Tobago 
to  the  arms  of  the  French  monarch.  This  re- 
quired a  little  more  military  prowefs  than  had 
yet  been  called  into  action,  by  his  competitors 
for  the  poffeffion  of  the  Weft  India  iflands. 
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Governor  Fergufon,  who  commanded  at 
Tobago,  made  a  manly  defence  for  eight  or  ten 
days  ;  but  receiving  no  fuccors  from  admiral 
Rodney,  though  within  twenty-four  hours' 
fail,  and  too  weak  to  hold  out  longer  without 
affiftance,  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate. 

The  terms  granted  by  the  noble  Frenchman 
were  honorable  and  lenient.  The  officers  and 
troops  in  garrifon  were  permitted  to  march  out 
with  the  honors  of  war  ;  after  which,  the  fol- 
diers  were  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but  the  offi- 
cers had  liberty  to  retain  their's.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  allowed  to  preferve  their  own  civil 
government,  laws,  and  cuftoms  ;  to  enjoy  their 
eftates,  rights,  privileges,  honors,  and  exemp- 
tions, with  a  promife  of  protection  in  the  free 
exercife  of  their  religion,  until  peace  mould 
take  place.  No  other  engagement  was  requir- 
ed on  their  part,  than  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
king  of  France,  to  obferve  a  ftricl:  neutrality  un- 
til that  happy  event  mould  be  accomplifhed. 
They  were  left  at  full  liberty  to  difpofe  of  their 
property  at  leifure,  and  to  proceed  in  their  com- 
mercial affairs  as  ufual  ;  with  this  farther  in- 
dulgence, that  no  merchant  mips,  the  property 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  or  its  dependen- 
cies, that  might  arrive  from  England  within 
fix  months,  mould  be  liable  to  confifcation  or 
feizure. 
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CHAP.  xxiv.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  diftinguifhed  traits 
7  of  generofity  in  the  demeanor  of  the  marquis 
de  Bouille,  were  not  forgotten  by  thofe  who 
witneffed  and  experienced  his  clemency.  Some 
time  after  the  tranfaclions  above  related,  a  large 
number  of  gentlemen  in  England,  belonging  to 
the  feveral  iflands,  met  and  unanimoufly  paffed 
a  vote,  expreffive  of  their  high  fenfe  of  grati- 
tude for  his  humanity,  juftice,  and  generofity, 
exemplified  and  difpiayed  in  his  treatment  of 
the  conquered  ifles  :  and  as  a  teftimony  of  their 
veneration  and  efteem,  they  ordered  a  piece  of 
plate,  with  an  infcription  of  their  thanks,  to  be 
prefented  him  by  fir  William  Young,  chairman 
of  the  committee.* 

After  this  fhort  narration  of  the  capture  of 
the  ifland  of  Tobago,  and  the  moderation  fhewn 
to  the  inhabitants  by  the  viclor,  a  further  de- 
tail is  not  neceflary,  to  contrail  the  behavior  of 
the  Britiih  and  French  commanders  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  at  this  period  of  the  war. 

Many  particulars  through  the  bufy  fcene  kept 
up  in  the  tropical  feas,  through  this  and  the 
fucceeding  year,  need  not  here  be  related  : 
though  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  it  was  but 
a  few  months  after  the  furrender  of  thefe  iflands, 
and  the  fufferings  they  experienced  from  the 
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feverity  of  the  Britifli  conquerors,  before  St. 
Martin's,  Saba,  and  St.  Euftatia,  were  furprifed 
and  recovered  by  the  marquis  de  Bouille. 

It  may  be  anticipating  time,  yet,  to  prevent 
the  interruption  of  the  ftory  of  other  events,  it 
will  not  be  deemed  improper  to  continue  the 
narration  of  the  infular  war,  that  raged  with 
unabating  fury  in  the  Weft  Indies  through  the 
fucceeding  year. 

From  the  arrival  of  the  count  de  GrafTe  in 
thefe  feas,  with  his  brave,  victorious  fleet  from 
the  Chefapeake,  at  the  clofe  of  the  year  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-one,  not 
the  fmalleft  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  war 
took  place,  until  after  the  defeat  of  the  fquad- 
ron  commanded  by  him,  an  event  which  did 
not  happen  until  the  twelfth  of  April,  one  thou- 
fand feven  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

Soon  after  the  entire  ruin  of  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Euftatia,  fir  George  B.  Rodney  had  re- 
turned to  England  with  his  difgraceful  booty, 
the  indifcriminate  fpoils  of  the  aged,  the  inno- 
cent, and  the  affluent.  He  was  gracioufly  re- 
ceived by  his  majefty  and  the  miniftry :  but, 
his  laurels  ftained  by  his  avarice  and  cruelty,  it 
was  impoflible,  either  by  addrefs,  deception,  or 
effrontery,  to  parry  the  fevere  repreheniions 
he  received  from  fome  of  the  firft  nobility  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  as  well  as  from  many  mem- 
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CHAP.  xxiv.  bers  of  diftinction  and  talent  in  the  houfe  of 
commons.  A  particular  inquiry  into  his  con- 
duct, and  that  of  general  Vaughan,  was  urged 
in  the  moft  ftrenuous  and  pathetic  manner,  but 
with  little  effect.  Notwithftanding  the  general 
fenfe  of  mankind  criminated  the  inhumanity  of 
their  proceedings,  yet  the  favoritifm  that  gen- 
erally prevails  in  courts  overruled,  as  ufual,  the 
dictates  of  juftice,  and  all  inveftigation  w^as  poft- 
poned. 

Admiral  Rodney  was  again  immediately  fent 
out  in  full  force,  with  deiign  to  prevent  the 
valuable  ifland  of  Jamaica  from  falling  under 
the  arms  of  France.  Indeed,  the  appreheniions 
of  the  miniftry  on  this  point  were  fufficiently 
grounded.  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and  Jamaica, 
were  all  the  pofTeflions  of  confequence  that  the 
Englifh  ftill  retained  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  the 
others,  as  obferved,  had  moft  of  them  been  re- 
captured by  the  French  ;  who  were  purfuing 
victory  with  vigilance  and  fuccefs,  and  in  fan- 
guine  expectation  of  wrefting  all  the  wealthy 
iflands  from  the  crown  of  Britain. 

When  fir  George  Bridges  Rodney  returned 
to  the  command  in  that  quarter,  where,  he  ar- 
rived about  the  middle  of  February,  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-two,  he  found 
the  French  infpirited  by  repeated  fucceffes, 
ready  for  any  enterprife,  and  a  formidable  fleet 
in  the  higheft  preparation  for  attack  or  defence. 
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Jamaica  was  indeed  the  prime  object  of  ex-  CHAP.XHV. 
peftation,  but  the  firft  important  flep  taken  by 
the  count  de  GrafTe,  after  his  arrival  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  was  the  capture  of  the  little  ifland 
of  Nevis,  where  he  loft  no  time,  but  immedi- 
ately haftened  on  and  fet  down  before  St.  Chrif- 
topher's.  There  he  found  a  large  armament 
had  been  landed  fome  days  before  his  arrival, 
by  the  brave  marquis  de  Bouille. 

Sir  Samuel  Hood,  with  twenty  fail  of  the 
Britifh  line,  attempted  the  relief  of  that  ifland  : 
this  brought  on  feveral  rencounters  between 
him  and  the  count  de  Graffe,  with  various  fuc- 
cefs,  but  with  little  deciiion. 

St.  Chriftopher's  had  been  vigoroufly  defend- 
ed five  weeks  by  general  Frazer,  a  brave  Brit- 
ifh officer  :  he  acquired  much  honor  by  his 
gallant  behavior  through  the  whole  fiege. 
Shirley,  governor  of  Antigua,  brought  forward 
three  or  four  hundred  militia,  and  fought,  haz- 
arded, and  fuffered,  equally  with  his  friend  gen- 
eral Frazer,  until  neceflity  compelled  them  at 
laft  to  yield.  The  ifland  was  furrendered  by 
capitulation  to  the  crown  of  France,  on  the 
twelfth  of  February,  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  eighty -two. 

VOL.  III.  R. 
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CHAP.  xxiv.  The  fame  lenient  and  generous  terms  were 
17gl  admitted  by  the  conqueror,  as  had  before  been 
granted  by  him  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tobago, 
Demerara,  EfTequibo,  and  feveral  other  places 
of  lefs  confequence  than  St.  Chriftopher's  or 
St.  Euftatia,  who  had  repeatedly,  as  well  as 
thofe,  changed  their  matters  in  the  ftruggle, 
and  were  now  again  the  fubjects  of  France. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Chriftopher's,  by  the 
moderate  terms  of  capitulation,  were  fcarcely 
fenfible  of  a  change  of  fovereignty.  The  gar- 
rifon  was  permitted  the  honors  of  war  in  the 
ilrideft  fenfe  ;  the  troops  were  tranfported  to 
England,  until  an  exchange  of  prifoners  mould 
take  place. 

By  a  particular  article,  the  marquis  de  Bou- 
ille,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  intrepidity 
and  valor,  difcharged  brigadier  general  Frazer 
and  governor  Shirley,  who  had  aided  in  the 
defence  of  the  ifland,  from  the  condition  of  be- 
ing coniidered  as  prifoners  of  war,  To  Mr. 
Shirley  he  gave  liberty  to  return  to  his  govern- 
ment in  Antigua,  and  to  general  Frazer  the 
permiffion  of  continuing  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country,  in  whatever  place  he  chofe. 

The  generofity  of  the  marquis  merited  and 
received  a  large  fliare  of  applaufe,  both  from 
friends  and  foes  ;  and  the  name  of  Eoullle  was 
every  where  refpe&ed,  for  his  equitable,  hu- 
mane, and  honorable  deportment,  toward  all 
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the  captured  iflands  that  fell  into  his  hands. 
But,  notwithftanding  the  valor,  the  virtue,  the 
magnanimity,  and  the  repeated  fucceffes  of  the 
marquis  de  Bouille,  over  the  beft  and  braveft 
troops  and  officers  that  had  been  employed  in 
any  part  of  the  world;  notwithilandiug  the 
fame  and  the  valor  of  the  count  de  GrafTe,  and 
the  ftrength  of  the  French  navy  ;  fortune  foon 
changed  her  face,  frowned  on  the  flag  of 
France,  caufed  her  lillies  again  to  droop  beneath 
the  mowers  of  fire  poured  upon  them  by  the 
hand  of  the  intrepid  Rodney,  and,  as  ufual, 
placed  her  laurels  on  his  brow. 

On  his  fecond  arrival  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
where  the  Bourbon  flag  had  waved  for  fome 
months  under  the  moft  favorable  afpect,  he 
found  both  his  reinforcements  and  his  vigilance 
neceilary,  to  impede  the  blow  meditated  againft 
Jamaica.  A  powerful  Spanifh  fleet  had  arrived 
at  Hifpaniola,  alfo  a  large  number  of  land  forces, 
amply  fupplied  with  every  thing  neceflary,  to 
join  the  count  de  Grafle  in  the  deiigned  expe- 
dition :  befides  thefe,  there  was  a  body  of  troops 
at  Cuba  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

Though  the  ifland  of  Jamaica  ftill  belonged 
to  the  Britifh  crown,  it  was  in  no  refpect  pre- 
pared for  an  invalion.  The  ifland  was  natu- 
rally ftrong  and  defeniible,  but  there  were  few 
troops  in  garrifon,  and  the  inhabitants,  more 
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attentive  to  their  wealth  and  pleafure,  than  te- 
naciouily  attached  to  a  foreign  fovereign  of 
their  ifland,  fecurity  was  their  object,  under 
whatever  authority  they  held  their  immenfe 
eftates ;  and  conqueft  would  have  been  eafy  to 
any  power  that  fliould  guarantee  the  enjoy- 
ment of  fortune,  luxury,  and  idlenefs. 

When  admiral  Rodney  arrived  they  had  lit- 
tle to  fear.  He  was  joined  by  the  fquadron 
under  the  command  of  fir  Samuel  Hood,  and 
another  commanded  by  admiral  Drake.  Thus 
the  Britifh  flag  among  the  iflands  appeared  in 
a  capacity  to  challenge,  not  only  the  naval 
forces  of  France,  but  all  the  maritime  powers 
of  Europe. 

Sir  George  B.  Rodney  very  early  and  very 
judicioufly  endeavoured,  by  various  manceur 
vres,  to  draw  the  French  admiral  into  imme- 
diate action.  This  the  count  de  Grafle  was 
equally  induftrious  to  avoid  :  he  was  aware  that 
it  might  defeat  the  important  objects  before 
him,  and  prevent  the  capture  of  the  moft  valu- 
able of  the  Britifh  poiTefilons,  yet  remaining  un- 
der their  jurifdiclion.  But,  however  reluftant, 
he  was,  much  againft  his  wifhes,  obliged  lirft  to 
come  to  a  partial,  and  within  a  few  days,  to  a, 
general  engagement.  This  ruined  the  expec- 
tations, the  enterprife,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  in  this  quarter,  faved  Jamaica 
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from  its  impending  fate,  and  deftroyed  a  con-    CHAP. 
liderable  part  of  the  French  fleet. 


The  conflict  was  long,  fevere,  and  bloody  in^ 
deed.  The  count  de  Graffe,  the  marquis  Vau- 
dreuil,  the  renowned  Bougainville,  and  many 
other  characters  among  the  Gallic  commanders, 
had  never  before  experienced  the  mortification 
of  defeat.  They  fought  with  the  Jmpulfe  of 
the  brave  foldier,  the  enthuiiafm  of  chivalry, 
the  pride  of  nobility,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
hero,  confident  of  fuccefs. 

The  order  of  their  line  was  however  broken 
by  the  experienced  and  indefatigable  Englifh- 
men,  and  feveral  of  the  beft  of  the  French  mips 
were  either  captured,  funk,  or  blown  up.  This 
decifive  action  began  early  in  the  morning,  and 
lafled  until  the  evening  :  the  carnage  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  on  both  fides,  was  fufficient  to  fhock  the 
boldeft  heart.  The  furrender  of  the  admiral's 
own  £hip,  the  Vllle  de  Paris ^  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  guns,  completed  the  triumph  of  the  day. 
Before  the  count  de  Graffe  ftruck  his  colors,  he 
had  four  hundred  men  flain,  and  fcarcely  any 
one  left  on  deck  without  a  wound.  This  fhip, 
aimed  at  as  the  point  of  victory  by  all  the  Brit- 
ifh  whofe  thunder  could  reach  her,  was  redu- 
ced to  a  wreck,  and  on  the  point  of  finking, 
when  the  admiral  furrendered  to  fir  Samuel 
Hood  at  the  clofe  of  the  day  of  action. 
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The  commanders  of  the  other  mips  in  the 
French  navy  conducted  with  equal  gallantry, 
and  fuffered  in  equal  proportion,  with  the  Ville 
de  Paris.  The  captains  of  the  Centaur,  the 
Glorieux,  and  the  Caefar,  did  themfelves  im- 
mortal honor  in  the  eye  of  military  glory. 
They  kept  their  ftations  until  mod  of  their 
men  were  killed  or  wounded,  their  canvas  mot 
away,  and  their  mips  reduced  to  fplinters,  be- 
fore they  fubmitted  :  and  the  lives  of  many 
valiant  feamen,  with  fome  of  their  braveft  offi- 
cers, was  the  price  of  victory  to  their  enemies. 

On  the  other  iide,  the  lofs  of  many  valiant 
men  and  diftinguifhed  officers,  fpread  a  tempo- 
rary gloom  over  the  face  of  fuccefs.  Among 
the  number  of  gallant  Engliflimen  who  fell  on 
this  awful  day  of  carnage,  no  one  was  more 
lamented  than  the  commander  of  the  Refolu- 
tion,  lord  Robert  Manners,  the  only  fon  of  the 
marquis  of  Granby,  whofe  gallant  and  noble 
military  exploits  have  perpetuated  his  fame  ; 
nor  did  his  fon  fall  fhort  of  his  merit,  or  in  any 
refpect  difgrace  the  memory  of  his  heroic  fa* 
ther. 

After  the  furrender  of  the  count  de  GraiTe, 
which  terminated  the  action,  he  was  received 
on  board  a  Britifh  fhip  with  the  higheft  marks 
of  refpecl,  and  uniformly  treated  with  every  at- 
tention due  to  his  diftinguifhed  character.  The 
commanders  Bougainville  and  Vaudreuil  con- 
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dueled  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  which  efcap-    CHAP.  xxiv. 
ed  capture  or  finking,  to  Cape  Francois  ;  and  ' 

admiral  Rodney,  with  his  wounded  fhips  and 
numerous  prizes,  repaired  to  Jamaica  to  refit, 
and  to  fecure  that  iiland  from  any  further  dan- 
ger of  attack,  either  from  France  or  Spain. 

The  count  de  GraiTe  was  immediately  convey- 
ed to  England  in  the  Sandwich,  of  ninety 
guns,  commanded  by  fir  Peter  Parker,  who  had 
the  honor  of  delivering  this  noble  prifoner  on 
the  mores  which  had  long  dreaded  his  prowefs. 

The  reception  of  the  unfortunate  French  com- 
mander  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  by  his  rnaj- 
efty,  by  the  royal  family,  and  by  all  ranks,  was 
in  the  higheft  degree  refpeclful.  His  own 
fword,  which,  according  to  form,  had  been  de- 
livered to  fir  George  Bridges  Rodney,  was  re- 
turned to  his  hand  by  the  king  himfelf.  Apart- 
ments were  provided  for  him  in  the  royal  ho- 
tel ;  and  during  his  fliort  refidence  in  England, 
nothing  was  neglected  that  could  in  any  degree 
ameliorate  the  mortification  of  a  mind  inured 
to  victory,  and  amidfl  expectations  of  conqueft 
reduced  to  a  ftnte  of  captivity. 

All  that  a  moft  fumptuous  elegance  and  ho£ 
pitality  could  invent  was  difplayed,  to  exprefs 
the  general  efteem  of  the  firft  characters  in  the 
nation,  and  the  highfenfe  entertained  by  every 
clafs  of  people,  of  the  magnanimity,  merits, 
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CHAP.  xxiv.    and  misfortunes,  of  the  brave  and  noble  com- 
~  mander  of  the  French  navy.     He  indeed  need- 

ed confolations  fuperior  to  the  eiForts  of  polite- 
nefs  and  humanity :  he  was  fenfible  that  his 
court  was  difgufted,  and  his  nation  chagrined 
beyond  defcription,  at  the  difappointment  of 
their  projects,  the  lofs  of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and 
the  deftruction  of  other  capital  mips.  The 
wound  given  to  national  pride  appeared  in  the 
countenance  of  every  Frenchman,  on  this  un- 
expected degradation  of  the  Bourbon  flag. 
"  The  Ville  de  Paris  in  the  Thames"  was  mention- 
ed with  a  ftirug  of  contempt  by  every  one  ;  and 
a  fubfcription  was  fet  on  foot  among  the  Parif- 
ians,  for  another  fhip  of  the  fame  name,  fize, 
and  weight  of  metal,  to  be  immediately  built* 

Public  opinion  had  its  ufual  operation  on  mil- 
itary character,  which  feldom  efcapes  untar- 
nifhed  when  not  accompanied  by  fuccefs. 
Thus,  while  the  count  de  GrafTe  was  opprefTed 
by  public  confiderations,  and  the  odium  man- 
kind are  prone  to  attach  to  misfortune,  his 
feelings  were  hurt  by  the  perfonal  fufFerings  of 
himfelf  and  his  family,  and  the  imagined  depre- 
ciation of  fame  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  fear  of 
a  finking  reputation,  the  death  of  a  favorite 
fon  completed  the  climax  of  his  afflictions. 

This  amiable  and  promifing  young  gentle- 
man, unable  to  bear  the  reverfe  of  fortune, 
the  reproaches,  however  unjufl,  which  he  feared 
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might  fall  upon  his  father,  and  the  incalculable 
confequences  to  his  family  that  might  take 
place  in  a  defpotic  court,  from  the  prefent  mif- 
fortune,  —  put  a  period  to  his  own  exiftence  by 
a  piftol  ball,  foon  after  the  tidings  of  his  father's 
defeat.* 

Thus  merit  languiflied  in  captivity,  affailed 
by  private  forrows,  apprehenfive  of  public  cen- 
fure,  and  uncertain  of  the  duration  of  his  con- 
finement, or  the  grade  of  punifliment  that 
might  be  inflicted  by  his  king  :  he  very  well 
knew,  that  in  an  arbitrary  court,  death  or  the 
Baftile  might  cover  his  head  forever,  for  the 
failure  of  achievements  impracticable  by  the  valor 
of  man.  Meanwhile,  the  rival  of  his  glory,  or 
rather  the  conqueror  of  the  noble  count,  might 
juftly  be  deemed  one  of  the  favorite  fons  of 
fortune. 

Sir  George  B.  Rodney  was  undoubtedly  a 
brave  officer,  and  his  repeated  fuccefles  in  the 
Weft  Indies  greatly  augmented  his  military 
fame  ;  but  for  his  cruelty  and  his  avarice  the 
preceding  year,  he  was  juftly  and  feverely  cen- 

*  The  writer  had  the  above  account  verbally,  of  the 
death  of  the  fon  of  the  count  de  Grafle,  from  a  gentleman 
then  in  Paris. 
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CHAP.  xxiv.  fured  by  every  virtuous  man  in  the  nation, 
^s  accumulation  of  property  in  the  plunder  of 
the  Dutch  and  French  iflands,  was  thought 
abundantly  fuiiicient  to  have  fatisfied  the  grafp- 
ing  hand  of  avarice,  without  the  extreme  of  ra- 
pacity exercifed  toward  every  individual  of  the 
conquered  plantations* 

Though  in  the  midft  of  inquiry  into  his  con- 
duct he  had  again  been  fent  out  on  the  moft 
honorable  command,  his  cruelty  on  the  capture 
of  St.  Euftatia  was  not  forgotten  in  his  abfence. 
His  injuftice  toward  MefTrs.  Hohen,  Courzen, 
Cover  nier,  and  others,  was  brought  forward 
and  criminated  in  the  moft  pointed  language. 
A  fcrutiny  was  again  called  for  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  ;  his  reputation  impeached  ;  and  a 
fuperfedure  of  his  command  directed. 

But  at  the  critical  moment  when  his  deftruc- 
tion  was  ripening,  the  news  of  his  fplendid  and 
decided  victory  over  fo  refpectable  a  part  of  the 
French  navy,  huihed  at  once  the  voice  of  clamor, 
and  even  of  juftice.  The  fuffering  iilanders 
were  forgotten  in  the  exultation  of  national 
glory  ;  his  friends  were  emboldened,  his  ene- 
mies iilenced,  his  intereft  re-eftabliftied  ;  and 
inftead  of  a  rigid  cenfure  for  former  tranfac- 
tions,  he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for 
his  fervkes.  This  was  accompanied  by  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  people,  and  the  applaufes  of 
the  nation,  for  his  victory  over  their  hereditary 
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enemies  ;  a  victory  that  fecured  to  Great  Brit- 

ain  her  infular  pofTeflicns,  checked  the  pride  of 

1731 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  was  felt  with  no 

fmall  degree  of  mortification  by  the  American 
ftates.  The  fmiles  of  the  court  and  the  favor 
of  the  king  lifted  him  to  rank,  and  on  his  re- 
turn, lie  was  by  his  ibvereign  created  a  peer  of 
the  realm  of  England.  To  this  dignity  was 
added  a  penfion  of  two  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
ling  per  annum,  during  his  own  life,  and  the 
lives  of  the  two  next  fuccefibrs  to  the  title  of 
lord  Rodney. 

The  maritime  fpirit  of  Britain  has  always 
been  encouraged  and  kept  up  by  the  munificent 
rewards  of  royal  bounty,  to  all  who  iignalize 
themfelves  by  their  naval  prowefs.  This  en- 
courages the  nobility  to  place  their  fons  in  the 
navy  at  an  early  period  of  life,  as  the  road  to 
preferment.  The  fervice  was  always  deemed 
honorable  ;  and  the  interefts  and  the  feelings 
of  the  firft  families  in  the  nation,  were  engaged 
to  fupport  the  refpe&ability  of  marine  employ. 
This,with  many  other  combining  circumflances, 
has  contributed  to  tjie  ftrength,  glory,  and 
terror  of  the  Britiili  navy,  and  railed  it  to  a 
pitch  of  elevation  and  fame,  fcarcely  paralleled 
in  any  nation,  either  ancient  or  modern. 

But  the  time  may  arrive,  when  the  haughty 
fuperiority  of  her  fleets  may  be  checked,  and 
their  power  and  aggreffions  be  retrained,  by  a. 
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CHAP.  xxiv.  combination  formed  on  principles  of  juftice 
1781  and  humanity,  among  all  the  nations  that  Brit- 
ain has  infulted  and  invaded,  under  the  domi- 
nation of  her  proud  flag.  She  may  feel  an  ir- 
refiftible  oppofition  ;  an  oppofition  that  may 
redound  to  the  advantage  of  commerce,  the 
peace  of  mankind,  and  the  prevention  of  that 
wanton  wafte  of  human  life,  that  has  cemented 
her  ftrength,  and  at  once  rendered  Great  Brit- 
ain refpecled  and  dreaded,  envied,  and  perhaps 
in  a  degree,  hated,  by  all  the  nations ;  who 
were  fometimes  ready  to  apprehend,  that  the 
axiom  formed  in  Greece  about  three  thoufand 
years  ago,  that-^-TTtf  nation  that  is  mafter  at  fea 
•will  become  mafter  on  the  continent— might  be  real* 
ized  in  modern  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Continuation  of  Naval  Rencounters. — Affair  of  Count 
Byland — Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Admiral  Zeutman. — 
Commodore  Johnftone  ordered  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. — Admiral  Kempenfelt.— Lofs  of  the  Royal 
George. — Baron  de  Rullincort's  Expedition  to  the  Ifle 
of  Jerfey. — Capture  of  Minorca. — Gibraltar  again  be- 
fieged,  defended,  and  relieved. — Mr.  Adams's  Negocia* 
tion  with  the  Dutch  Provinces. 

\VliILE  the  aftive  and  interefling  fcenes,  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  related  in  the  preceding  pages,  7  . 
commanded  the  attention  of  America,  and  de- 
ranged the  fyftems  of  France,  other  objects  of 
importance,  by  fea  as  well  as  by  land,  equally 
occupied  the  arms,  the  induftry,  and  the  ener- 
gies of  the  European  powers,  and  equally  af- 
fe&ed  the  great  caufe  of  freedom,  and  the  en- 
tire independence  of  the  United  States.  The 
French  navy  had  indeed  fuffered  much  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  the  Batavians  there  were 
nearly  ruined  by  the  unexpected  operations  of 
war  j  yet  the  Dutch  flag  ftill  waved  with  honor 
over  the  ocean,  and  in  feveral  inftances  main- 
tained the  courage,  the  character,  and  the  glory, 
won  by  their  Van  Trumps,  de  Ruyters,  and 
other  naval  heroes  diftinguifhed  in  their  hit 
tory. 
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CHAP.  xrjr.  They  had  been  called  out  to  try  their  flrength 
J781  °n  the  ocean,  by  the  open  hoftilities  of  Britain, 
in  confequence  of  a  declaration  by  the  king, 
which  relieved  them  from  a  ftate  of  fufpenfe. 
This  declaration,  dated  April  the  feventeenth, 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty,  annir 
hilated  all  former  treaties  of  neutrality,  friend- 
fliip,  or  connexion,  and  fufpended  all  ftipulations 
refpeding  the  freedom  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce in  time  of  war,  with  the  fubjects  of  the 
•flates-general. 

A  few  weeks  previous  to  the  date  of  this  dec- 
laration  of  war,  the  government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain had  Qxercifed  its  affumecl  right  of  fearching 
the  veffels  of  all  nations  for  contraband  goods. 
This  prefumptuous  right  they  had  for  many 
years  arrogated  to  themfelves,  though  no  other 
nation  had  acceded  to  the  claim ;  yet  it  had 
been  fubmitted  to,  from  want  of  power  fufli- 
cient  for  an  effectual  oppoiition,  while  all  con- 
fidered  it  an  infringement  on  the  free  trade  of 
nations,  that  could  not  be  juftified  by  the  laws 
of  equity. 

A  number  of  Dutch  merchantmen*  laden 
with  timber  and  naval  ftores  for  the  ufe  of 
France,  had  taken  the  advantage  of  failing  un- 
der the  protection  of  count  Byland,  who,  with 
a  fmall  fleet  of  men  of  war  and  frigates,  was  to 
efcort  a  convoy  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  con- 
fecjuence  of  this  intelligence,  the  Englifh  gcnr- 
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eriimerit  fent  out  a  fquadron  of  armed  Ihips 
under  the  command  of  captain  Fielding,  in 
purfuit  of  them,  with  a  commiffion  to  fearch, 
feize,  and  make  prizes  of  any  of  the  Dutch 
mips,  that  might  have  on  board  articles  deem- 
ed contraband  goods,  according  to  the  conilruc- 
tion  of  the  Britifk  laws  of  trade. 

The  Dutch  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  humili- 
ating orders  ;  notwithstanding  which,  Fielding 
difpatchcd  a  number  of  boats  to  execute  the 
bufinefs.  Thefe  were  fired  upon  by  the  Dutch- 
men ;  on  which  captain  Fielding  fired  a  {hot? 
acrofs  the  head  of  the  Dutch  admiral's  ihip, 
who  returned  a  broadiide.  This  falute  was  an- 
fwered  in  a  manner  that  might  have  been  ex* 
peeled  from  a  Britifh  naval  commander,  and 
feveral  mot  were  exchanged  ;  but  count  By- 
land,  though  feniible  that  he  was  in  force  fuffi- 
cient  for  a  fevere  action  that  might  enfue, 
from  the  humane  idea  of  faving  the  lives  of  his 
men,  thought  proper  to  ftrike  his  colors  and 
fur  render  to  the  En  glim.* 

In  the  meantime,  moil  of  the  convoy,  unde.r 
cover  of  the  night,  made  their  efcape  into  fome 
of  the  ports  of  France  :  the  remainder  were  de- 
tained ;  and  the  Dutch  admiral  informed,  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  hoifl  his  colors  and  purfue 


*  Britifli  Annual  llegiften 
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his  voyage.  He  refufed  to  leave  any  part  of  his 
convoy,  but  hoiiled  his  colors  and  failed  with 
them  to  Spithead,  where  he  continued  until  he 
received  frefh  inilruclions  from  his  mailers. 

This  affair  enkindled  much  refentment  in  the 
bofoms  of  the  Hollanders,  who  coniidered  an 
attempt  to  fearch  their  Clips  as  an  act  of  un- 
warrantable infolence.  This,  with  many  other 
concurring  circumilances  which  then  exifted, 
had  ripened  their  minds  for  the  open  rupture 
which  foon  after  took  place  between  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch  governments. 

Many  feats  of  maritime  bravery  were  exhib* 
ited  on  the  ocean,  during  the  exifting  war  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  The  moil  iignal  event 
of  the  kind  in  the  European  feas  the  fame  year, 
was  an  action  which  took  place  between  admi- 
ral Zeutman,  commander  of  the  Dutch  fleet, 
and  fir  Hyde  Parker,  who  commanded  a  Britiih 
fquadron  of  fuperior  force.  They  met  near  a 
place  called  the  Dogger-Bank,  as  admiral  Par- 
ker was  returning  from  Elfineur  with  a  large 
convoy.  An  engagement  immediately  took 
place :  equal  valor  and  prowefs  animated  the 
officers  on  each  lide,  and  equal  fury  and  bravery 
ftimulated  the  failors  :  an  adtion  bloody  indeed, 
was  kept  up  for  three  or  four  hours,  but  with- 
out either  allowing  the 'honor  of  victory  to  his 
antagonift. 
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After  a  fhort  paufe,  within  a  little  diftance 

from  each  other,  they  withdrew  to  their  native 

1781 
ihores.     Admiral  Zeutman  was  honored,  ca- 

refled,  promoted,  and  happy  in  the  applaufes  of 
his  countrymen  ;  while  admiral  Parker  return- 
ed chagrined  and  difguiled  :  he  indeed  received 
the  approbation,  and  was  honored  with  a  viiit 
from  the  king,  and  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
him  on  board  the  royal  yacht  \  but  he  refufed 
the  honor  of  knighthood  his  majefty  was  about 
to  confer  on  him,  complained  heavily  that  he 
had  not  been  properly  fupported,  and  attributed 
the  efcape  of  any  part  of  the  Dutch  fleet  to  the 
negligence  of  the  admiralty. 

Notwithftanding  the  renown  of  the  BritHh 
navy,  the  nation  had  little  to  boaft  from  the 
termination  of  feveral  marine  adventures, 
through  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  year.  Their 
fleets  had  fallen  under  fome  difappointments 
and  difafters,  which  heightened  the  clamor 
againft  the  admiralty  officers,  and  increafed  the 
difcontent  of  the  nation. 

Commodore  Johnftone,  with  an  handfome 
fquadron,  had  been  ordered  to  fail  for,  and  take 
pofTeflion  of,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Had  he 
fucceeded,  his  next  enterprife  was  deiigned  to 
furprife  Buenos  Ayres,  and  fweep  the  Spaniih 
fettlements  on  Rio  de  la-Plata,  in  South  Amer- 

VOL.  in.  T 
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<JHAP.  xxv.  ica.  But  he  was  attacked  by  moniieur  de  Suf- 
~~~  frein>  who  intercepted  him  near  the  Cape  de 
Verd  iflands.  Johnftone  was  found  rather  in 
an  unguarded  fituation  5  a  coniiderable  number 
of  the  officers  and  men  were  on  more  at  the 
ifland  of  St.  Jago  in  purfuit  of  health  and  pleaf- 
ure,  and  many  of  the  crews  of  all  the  mips  were 
abfenty  employed  either  in  hunting,  fifhing,  or 
plundering  cattle  from  the  iflands. 

Signals  for  repairing  on  board  were  made, 
and  an  action  immediately  enfued,  but  it  did 
not  redound  to  the  honor  of  the  Britim  com- 
mander. After  fuffering  much  in  the  engage- 
ment, and  his  original  delign  totally  defeated, 
he  returned  homewards,  with  the  fmall  repara- 
tion of  his  ill  fortune  by  the  capture  of  a  few 
Dutch  Eaft  India  mips,  which  were  at  anchor 
in  the  Bay  of  Soldana. 

The  brave  admiral  Kempenfelt  was  not  much 
more  fortunate  in  an  interview  with  the  French 
fleet,  which  he  met  with  in  the  winter,  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-one.  This 
fquadron,  commanded  by  moniieur  Guichen, 
was  unexpectedly  to  him,  fo  much  fuperior  to 
his  own,  that  admiral  Kempenfelt  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  engage.  He  however  captured 
a  number  of  tranfports  laden  with  all  the  im- 
plements of  war>  and  upwards  of  one  thoufand 
French  foldiers  and  failors.  defigned  for  the 
Weft  Indies. 
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Succefs  fo  inadequate  to  expectation,  was  the  CHAP.  xxv. 
occasion  of  much  uneafinefs  and  cenfure  in  the 
nation.  The  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty  was 
charged  with  negligence  and  incapacity,  in  con- 
dufting  the  maritime  affairs  of  England.  The 
magnitude  of  the  objecl,  and  the  ftrength  of 
the  combined  foes  of  Great  Britain,  required 
the  firft  abilities,  penetration,  and  induftry  ; 
neither  of  which  adorned  the  character  of  lord 
Sandwich,  the  firft  minifter  in  the  naval  de- 
partment. But  the  great  admiral  Kempenfelt 
lived  but  a  fliort  fpace  after  his  late  difappoint- 
ment,  either  to  reap  the  applaufes,  or  to  fear 
the  cenfures,  that  arofe  from  the  fortuitous  or 
natural  events  of  time. 

His  fliip,  the  Royal  George  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  guns,  required  a  flight  repair,  before 
he  proceeded  as  was  defigned,  to  join  the  fleet 
before  Gibraltar.  For  this  purpofe,  the  Ihip  a 
little  on  the  careen,  the  weather  fine,  and  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended,  a  great  crowd  of 
perfons  of  both  fexes  were  on  board,  to  vifit 
and  take  leave  of  their  hufbands,  brothers,  and 
friends,  when  a  fudden,  fmall  guft  of  wind 
ftruck  the  fliip,  and  carried  her  inftantly 
down. 

In  this  unfortunate  moment,  perifhed  near 
one  thoufand  perfons  ;  among  whom  was  the 
jrefpected  admiral  himfelf,  who  had  fcarcely 
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CHAP.  xxv.     time   to   rife  from  his  writing  deik  after  the 
alarm,  before  he  met  his  watery  grave.* 

A  few  of  the  guards,  and  moft  of  the  men 
who  happened  to  be  on  the  upper  deck,  were 
picked  up  by  boats,  and  faved  from  fliaring  the 
melancholy  cataftrophe  of  their  aflbciates. 

No  man  could  have  been  more  juftly  and 
univerfally  lamented  than  admiral  Kempenfelt. 
Far  advanced  in  years,  he  had  retained  a  char- 
acter unimpeached  in  his  profeffional  line,  nor 
was  he  lefs  meritorious  in  his  deportment  in 
private  life. 

The  various  naval  rencounters  among  the 
contending  powers,  were  too  difFufe  for  the 
prefent  defign,  which  is  meant  only  as  alketch 
of  a  few  of  the  moft  important  events,  in  order 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  iburces  of  cenfure 
or  applaufe  beftowed  on  the  principal  actors  : 
it  may  alfo  elucidate  the  caufes  of  that  weight 
of  opprobrium  which  fell  on  the  admiralty  de- 
partment in  England,  at  the  clofe  of  the  war. 
The  bravery  of  many  of  the  Britifli  naval  com- 
manders was  iignalized,  though  exifting  cir- 
cumftances  fo  frequently  combined  to  render 
abortive  their  valorous  exertions. 


*  Annual  Regifter. 
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Amidft  the  many  enterprifes  of  this  bufy  pe-    CHAP.  xxy. 
riod  among  the  nations,  it  would  not  be  juft    ""I"""! 
to  pafs  over  the  year,  without  recollecting  the 
honor  due  to  a  young  hero,  who  perifhed  in 
the  gallant  defence  of  the  ifland  of  Jerfey. 

The  unfuccefsful  attempt  made  to  reduce  the 
place,  by  a  number  of  troops  commanded  by 
the  baron  de  Rullincort,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  eighty,  did  not  dif- 
courage  a  fecond  enterprife.  This  firft  attempt 
was  finally  defeated  by  relief  from  admiral  Ar- 
buthnot,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to  America. 
He  had  thought  proper  to  ftop,  and  lend  his 
afliftance  to  prevent  the  impending  fate  of  the 
ifland.  It  is  true  he  faved  it  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  at  that  time,  but  a  very 
heavy  balance  of  difadvantage  was  felt  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  delay  :  the  very  large  rein- 
forcement, and  the  prodigious  number  of  tranf- 
ports  and  merchantmen  under  his  convoy,  thus 
retarded,  operated  among  other  caufes,  to  pre- 
vent timely  fuccors  to  lord  Gornwallis,  of 
which  he  flood  in  the  utmoft  neceflity  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

On  the  fixth  of  January,  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  eighty-one,  the  baron  de  Rullin- 
cort made  a  fecond  effort  to  recover  the  ifland 
of  Jerfey.  The  defign  was  fo  fecret,  and  the 
attack  fo  fudden,  that  the  out-guards  were  fur- 
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CHAP.  xiv.     prifed,  and  the  avenues  to  the  town  of  St.  He- 

"  lenafeized,  while  the  inhabitants  lay  in  perfect 

fecurity.     In  the  morning  of  the  feventh,  in 

the  utmoft  difmay,  they  found  themfelves  in 

the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

Major  Corbet,  the  lieutenant  governor,  re- 
ceived the  firft  intelligence  that  the  French 
troops  were  in  pofleffion  of  the  town,  from  his 
own  fervant,  before  he  had  rifen  from  his  bed. 
He  was  in  a  few  minutes  after  furrounded  and 
taken  prifoner  ;  and  by  the  peremptory  demand 
of  the  baron  de  Rullincort,  he  was  fo  far  in- 
timidated as  to  fign  a  capitulation  in  behalf  of 
the  town,  and  iffued  orders,  that  his  officers  on 
their  feveral  ftations  fliould  do  the  fame. 

A  few  of  them  obeyed  :  but  captain  Pierfon, 
a  brave  young  officer  of  only  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  aiFembled  the  militia  of  the  ifland,  and 
with  a  party  of  Britim  troops  withdrew  to  the 
neighbouring  heights,  on  which  the  French 
commander,  agreeably  to  the  articles  of  capitu- 
lation, fummoned  him  to  furrender.  Inftead 
of  a  compliance,  he,  with  the  utmoft  intrepid?- 
ity,  advertifed  the  baron  de  Rullincort,  that 
unlefs  he  and  his  troops  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  furrendered  within  twenty-four  minutes,  he 
fhould  attack  them  in  their  poft. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  fhort  time,  captain 
Pierfon  agreeably  to  his  threat,  proceeded  to 
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the  defperate  enterprife.  This  was  done  with 
fuch  vigor  and  fuccefs,  that  the  French  were 
driven  to  a  decided  action  :  the  baron  de  Rul- 
lincort  was  mortally  wounded ;  and  within 
half  an  hour  from  the  commencement  of  the 
engagement,  the  French  troops  were  totally 
routed,  and  major  Corbet,  who  was  kept  as  a 
forlorn  hope  by  the  iide  of  their  commander, 
until  Rullincort  fell,  was  urged  by  the  French 
troops  to  refume  his  command,  and  permit 
them  to  furrender  as  prifoners  of  war. 

But  the  valiant  Pierfon  did  not  live  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  this  fplendid  action,  or  the  ap- 
plaufes  of  his  country  ;  he  was  unfortunately 
mot  through  the  head,  almoft  at  the  moment 
victory  declared  in  his  favor.  The  death  of 
this  brave  young  officer,  who  at  fo  early  a  pe- 
riod had  exhibited  fuch  proofs  of  military 
genius  and  capacity,  was  greatly  and  juftly  la- 
mented. On  the  other  hand,  the  paffive  Cor- 
bet was  tried  by  court-martial,  cenfured,  and 
difmiffed  from  further  fervice  ;  while  engrav- 
ings of  the  action,  and  the  portraits  of  captain 
Pierfon,  were  difplayed  through  the  nation,  ac- 
companied with  the  higheft  encomiums  on  his 
valor  and  merit. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  Spaniards  had 
never  relinquifhed  their  deiign  of  fubduing  the 
ilrong  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar,  though  obliged  the 
lafl  year  to  fufpend  it  for  a  time.  The  reduc- 
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CHAP.  xxv.  tion  of  Minorca  previous  to  their  progrefs 
againft  Gibraltar,  was  by  the  Spaniards  deem- 
ed an  object  of  high  importance.  The  ifland 
was  invefted  by  an  armament  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  duke  de  Crillon,  in  Auguft,  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-one  ;  but 
the  conqueft  was  not  completed  until  the  fourth 
of  February,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
eighty-two. 

Many  circumftances  peculiarly  affecting,  ac- 
companied the  fiege  and  furrender  of  fort  St. 
Philip.  Shut  up  by  a  large  armament,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  heavy  train  of  artillery,  command- 
ed by  the  moft  able  and  experienced  officers, 
the  garrifon  was  totally  unable  to  make  any 
effectual  reliftance.  They  were  reduced  by  an 
inveterate  fcurvy  that  had  long  prevailed,  in- 
fefted  with  a  peftilential  fever,  dyfentery,  and 
other  diforders,  without  medicine  for  the  iick 
or  food  for  the  healthy  :  no  extreme  of  mif- 
ery  could  exceed  theirs  before  they  yielded  to 
the  arms  of  Spain. 

Yet  in  this  condition  of  wretchednefs,  they 
difplayed  every  mark  of  valor  and  fortitude, 
until  the  combined  circumftances  of  diftrefs 
obliged  the  remnant  of  Britifli  troops,  reduced 
to  about  fix  hundred,  old,  worn-out,  emaciated 
fkeletons,  to  lay  down  their  arms.  This  they 
did  with  tears  of  regret,  and  with  an  exclama- 
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tion  extorted  by  the  pride  of  valor,  that  they    CHAP.  xxv. 
**  fubmitted  to  God  alone" 


Their  appearance  and  their  behavior  equally 
excited  the  fympathy  of  the  conqueror,  and 
even  drew  involuntary  tears  from  the  victori- 
ous foldiers  amidft  the  glory  of  fuccefs.  The 
moft  compailionate  attention  was  fhewn  to  thofe 
aged  and  unfortunate  veterans,  who  had  been 
eleven  years  in  garrifon,  by  the  noble  Crillon, 
who  directed  every  thing  neceffary  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  relief  of  the  lick,  and  ample  fup- 
plies  of  provifion  and  clothing  were  furnilhed 
by  him,  for  the  naked  troops  who  Hill  retained 

a  degree  of  health* 

/ 

We  now  leave  events  of  lefs  obfervation  and 
notoriety,  to  purfue  the  termination  of  the  in- 
terefting  fiege  of  Gibraltar.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  autumn  of  the  prefent  year,  all  the  pow- 
ers of  invention  were  called  forth,  to  bring  in- 
to action  the  moft  ingenious  and  fatal  means  of 
deftrudion ;  and  the  moft  glorious  diiplay  of 
European  valor  was  exhibited  before  the  im- 
pregnable fortrefs  of  Gibraltar,  that  perhaps 
any  age  had  beheld. 

Battering  fliips  of  formidable  ilze,  and  fire- 
works-of  the  moft  curious  conftruclion,  awak- 
ened attention  in  all,  The  fierce  fons  o 

VOL.  in.  y 


1781. 
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CHAP.  xxv.  whofe  hands  are  againft  every  man,  and  every 
~  man's  hand  againft  them,  at  this  time  held  their 
hoftile  arm  fufpended,  and  only  viewed  the 
work  of  carnage  among  the  tributary  nations, 
near  their  own  coafts.*  As  they  took  no  part 
in  the  conflict,  the  barbarian  mores  of  Afrit 
were  covered  with  fpe&ators,  to  view  the 
frightful  engines,  and  the  awful  play  of  the  ar- 
tillery of  death. 

The  duke  de  Crillon  was  veiled  with  the 
chief  command  of  the  mighty  armament  def- 
tined  for  the  reduction  of  this  proud  fortrefs, 
that  thundered  defiance  to  all  the  neighbouring 
nations.  Minorca  reduced,  and  fome  other  im- 
pediments furmounted,  the  duke,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  fome  of  the  firft  naval  commanders 
in  Europe,  opened  the  formidable  onfet  about 
the  tenth  of  September.  He  was  an  officer 
equally  diftinguifhed  for  his  politenefs  and  his 
bravery.  The  laft  was  confpicuouily  difplayed 
from  the  beginning  to  thfe  termination  of  this 

*  It  may  be  properly  afked,  whenever  the  mind  adverts 
to  the  fituation  and  circumftances  of  the  Barbary  ftates, 
how  long  the  European  world  will  fubmit  to  their  lawlefs 
depredations  ?  It  is  a  ftrange  phenomenon  in  human  af- 
fairs, that  the  nations  fliould  fo  long  have  been  kept  in  awe 
by  their  corfairs,  and  be  compelled  from  time  to  time  to 
purchafe  a  temporary  peace,  by  becoming  tributary  to  a 
.  people  fo  much  inferior  to  themfelves,  in  manners,  in  arts, 
in  arms,  and  in  every  thing  that  aggrandizes  the  powers 
of  the  earth. 
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awful  enterprife  ;  and  a  iignal  inftance  of  the 
firft  appeared,  when  he  fent  a  fupply  of  vegeta- 
bles and  other  delicacies  for  the  table  of  general 
Elliot,  while  the  garrifon  was  almoft  without 
the  fmalleft  means  of  fubfiftence. 

This  prefent  was  accompanied  with  the  high- 
eft  expreffions  of  perfonal  regards  for  the  Britifh 
commander  :  the  duke  de  Crillon  allured  him, 
"  that  he  cherifhed  a  hope  of  meriting  and 
"  meeting  his  future  friendlhip,  after  he  had 
"  learned  to  make  himfelf  worthy  of  that  hon- 
"  or,  by  facing  him  as  an  enemy."  General 
Elliot  replied  with  equal  gallantry,  that  how- 
ever he  felt  himfelf  obliged  by  thofe  tenders  of 
politenefs  and  generofity,  yet  as  long  as  his 
brave  troops  fuffered,  and  patiently  endured  a 
fcarcity  of  provilions,  he  mould  accept  nothing 
for  himfelf  ;  that  as  he  was  determined  to  par- 
ticipate in  common  with  the  loweft  of  his  fel- 
low-foldiers,  every  hardihip  they  might  fufTer, 
he  muft  of  confequence  be  excufed  from  the 
acceptance  of  any  future  favor. 

The  count  de  Artois,  a  brother  of  the  king, 
and  many  other  princes  of  the  blood  of  France, 
and  the  royal  houfe  of  Spain,  were  in  the  action 
before  Gibraltar  ;  an  action  that  furpafFed  the 
defcriptive  pen  of  the  hiftorian  or  the  poet,  to 
do  ample  juftice  to  the  difplay  of  military  ikill 
in  both  parties,  to  the  magnificence  of  defign, 
the  intrepidity  of  execution,  the  grandeur  of 
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CHAP  xxv.     the  fcene,  and  the  valor  and   magnanimity  of 

both  officers  and  foldiers. 
1781* 

Six  thoufand  cannon  {hot,  and  upwards  of 
one  thoufand  {hells,  were  difcharged  on  one 
fide  every  twenty-four  hours  :  while  an  equal 
fcale  of  vigor  was  kept  up  by  the  unceafing 
blaze  of  the  other,  until  feveral  of  the  beft  mips 
of  the  affailants  were  blown  up,  others-enwrap- 
ped in  a  torrent  of  fire,  and  reduced  to  fuch  a 
fcene  of  mifery  and  diflrefs,  as  excited  not  only 
the  pity,  but  the  boldeft  exertions  of  the  valiant 
Engliih,  in  feveral  inftances,  to  fnatch  their  en- 
emies  from  deftruc"tlon  and  death. 

The  intrepid  captain  Curtis,  at  the  head  of 
a  brigade  of  marines,  and  at  the  hazard  of  his 
own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  affociates,  dragged 
many  men  on  the  point  of  perilling  from  the 
burning  {hips  of  the  combined  fleet. 

The  Spanifh  admiral  don  Marino  abandoned 
his  (hip  but  the  moment  before  me  was  blown 
up.  A  number  of  {hips,  both  of  France  and 
Spain,  were  reduced  to  the  fame  diftreffed  con- 
dition. A  fevere  ftorrn  iricreafed  the  cataftro- 
phe  of  the  navy  :  but  every  compailionate  mind 
will  be  willing  to.  abridge  a  particular  detail  of 
fuch  a  period  of  horror ;  a  period  which  por- 
trayed images  that  ieern  to  require  a  folemn 
yaufe,  rather  than  a  further  dilation  on  the 
wretchednefs  of  fo  many  of  our  fellow-mortals, 
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Lord  Howe's  arrival  toward  the  termination 
of  this  tremendous  fcene,  with  a  force  fufficient  ,_ 
for  the  entire  relief  of  the  befieged,  completely 
defeated  the  hopes  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  of 
obtaining  the  long  contemplated  object.  Thus 
this  ftrong  fortrefs,  of  which  the  Englifh  had 
been  in  pofTeffion  from  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty-one, 
was  again  left  to  the  triumph  of  the  Britifh  na- 
tion. Its  impregnable  ftrength  had  often  defiv 
ed  the  hoftilities,  and  was  now  likely  to  con- 
tinue the  envy,  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

The  memory  of  Elliot  and  Boyde,  the  two 
principal  officers  who  fuftained  this  long  and 
perilous  fiege,  will  be  immortalized.  They, 
with  unexampled  fortitude,  endured  the  mife- 
ries  of  fatigue  and  famine,  until  worn  down  by 
the  firft,  and  on  the  point  of  perifhing  by  the 
laft.  With  fkill,  bravery,  and  refolution,  un- 
paralleled in  modern  ftory,  they  drove  back  the 
formidable  invaders,  blafted  the  expectations  of 
their  enemies,  and  obtained  the  moil  fignal  vic- 
tory, when  all  Europe  had  denounced  the  fall 
of  Gibraltar. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  O&ober  when 
lord  Howe  arrived,  with  every  thing  neceiTary 
for  the  relief  of  the  diflreffed  garrifon.  This 
cxtinguifhed  all  remains  of  hope,  that  might 
have  been  indulged  in  the  breafls  of  fonie  indi- 
viduals among  the  commanders  of  the  combin- 
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AP.  xxv.     cd  fleet,  already  too  much  wounded  and  flut- 
tered for  exertions  of  any  kind.     It  is  true  a 

i/ol*         ...  t       r 

iemt  was  made  for  an  engagement  with  the 
Britiih  fleet,  by  don  de  Cordova  on  the  part 
of  Spain,  and  moniieur  de  Guichen  the  French 
admiral ;  but  they  foon  difcovered  themfelves 
willing  to  retire,  without  any  decifive  opera- 
tions. The  greateft  part  of  the  fquadron  took 
the  firft  favorable  opportunity  to  fheer  off,  and 
repaired  with  all  pofljble  expedition  to  Cadiz. 

Let  us  now  reft  a  little  from  the  roar  of  can- 
non, and  the  dread  found  of  bombardment, 
thunder,  and  death,  thofe  horrid  interpreters 
of  the  hoftile  difpofitions  of  man,  and  liften  to 
the  milder  voice  of  negociation.  This  often 
aflimilates  or  unites  nations,  by  more  rational 
and  humane  difcuffions,  than  the  implements 
of  {laughter  and  definition  produce  ;  and  po- 
litical altercations  are  frequently  terminated, 
before  decifions  are  announced  by  torrents  of 
lire,  fpouted  by  the  invention  of  man,  to  fpread 
frightful  defolation  over  his  own  fpecies, 

The  capture  of  Mr.  Laurens,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  negociate  with  the  Dutch  prov- 
inces, and  the  fteps  taken  to  effect  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nether- 
lands, have  already  been  related  ;  alfo,  the  man- 
ner  by  which  his  packages  were  recovered  by 
an  adventurous  failon  In  this  depofite 
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found,  when  prefented  to  the  Britifh  minifter,  CHAP.  xx*. 
the  form  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
between  the  republic  of  Holland  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  containing  thirty-four 
articles.  Thefe  were  indeed,  obnoxious  enough 
to  the  court  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  it  appeared 
that  it  had  been  a  very  deliberate  bufinefs. 
Thefe  articles  had  been  examined  and  weighed 
by  William  Lee,  efquire,  a  commiflioner  from 
congrefs  then  refident  in  Europe;  This  had 
been  done  by  the  advice  of  Van  Berkel,  coun- 
fellor  and  penfionary  of  the  city  of  Amfterdam* 
and  fome  other  judicious  Dutchmen.  Thus 
every  thing  had  promifed  the  fpeedy  comple- 
tion of  a  treaty  between  the  two  republics.* 

In  confequence  of  this  difcovery,  orders  were 
fent  to  the  Britifh  minifter  refident  at  thfe 
Hague,  which  were  acted  upon  by  him  with 
energy  and  fidelity.  Sir  Jofeph  Yorke  conu 
plained  and  memorialized  to  the  ftates-general^ 
on  the  nature  and  form  of  the  defigned  treaty  : 
he  alfo  expatiated  on  the  conduct  of  many  of 
the  principal  characters  in  the  feveral  united 
provinces,  and  on  the  treacherous  and  danger- 
ous nature  and  tendency  to  Great  Britain,  of 


*  See  copies  of  thefe  papers  found  in  Mr.  LaurensTs 
trunk,  in  the  Britiflt  Annual  Regifter,  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  eighty,  in  journals  of  congrefs,  and  many 
other  records* 
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CHAP.  xxv.     feveral  other  papers  and  letters  found  among 
Mr.  Laurens's  difpatches. 


1782. 


He  repeated  his  complaints  of  the  counte- 
nance and  protection  given  by  their  high  mighti- 
neffes  to  the  piratical  Paul  Jones,  while  lying  in 
the  Texel,  and  recapitulated  other  circumftances 
of  their  conduct  which  had  given  offence  to  his 
nation  ;  and  intimated,  that  he  expected  with- 
in three  weeks  from  the  date  of  his  memorial* 
fome  decided  anfwer  would  be  given,  relative 
to  the  fuccors  reclaimed  eight  months  before ; 
other  wife  his  majefty  would  look  upon  their* 
conduct  as  breaking  off  the  alliance  on  the  part 
of  their  high  mightineffes,  and  would  not  in 
future  confider  the  united  provinces  in  any 
other  light,  than  on  a  footing  with  other  neu* 
tral  powers,  unprivileged  by  treaty.  But  the 
minifter  obtained  little  fatisfaclion  from  the  re- 
ply of  their  high  mightineffes,  or  the  deport* 
ment  of  the  Hollanders* 

The  fum  of  their  fhort  reply  was,  that  their 
high  mightineffes  were  very  defirous  to  coin- 
cide with  the  wiflies  of  the  king  of  England, 
but  they  could  give  no  pofitive  anfwer  to  his 
memorial,  as  it  was  impoffible  to  return  an  an- 
fwer in  the  fhort  term  of  three  weeks  :  they 
obferved,  that  the  memorial  muft  be  delibera* 
ted  upon  by  the  feveral  provinces,  and  their 
refolutions  waited  for :  that  they  were  per- 
fuaded  his  majefty  would  not  wilh  rigor  ouily 
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to  adhere  to  the  afore  mentioned  time.  They 
waved  the  bufinefs  by  obferving  further,  "  that  ^ 
"  their  high  mightineffes  might  be  able  to  con- 
"  elude  upon  an  anfwer,  in  a  manner  conform- 
"  able  to  the  conftitution  of  the  republic,  in 
*c  which  they  had  no  right  to  make  any  altera- 
u  tion  ;  and  promifed  to  accelerate  the  deliber- 
"  ations  upon  that  head  as  much  as  poflible." 

The  final  refult  fiowever  was,  that  within  a 
ihort  time  the  vengeance  of  Britain  was  de- 
nounced againft  the  Hollanders,  by  an  explicit 
declaration  of  war.  This  in  fome  meafure  re- 
lieved the  Batavian  provinces  from  the  con- 
ftrained  attitude  in  which  they  had  for  fome 
time  ftood,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  But  no  treaty  of 
alliance,  amity,  and  commerce,  was  fettled  be- 
tween the  two  republics,  until  it  was  effected 
by  the  negociation  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  congrefs,  and  repaired  to  the  Hague 
immediately  after  the  unfortunate  capture  of 
Mr.  Laurens  ;  but  the  bufinefs  of  his  million 
was  not  completed  until  the  prefent  year. 

On  Mr.  Adams's  arrival  in  Holland,  he  found 
every  thing  in  a  happy  train  for  negociation  ; 
the  people  well-difpofed,  and  many  of  the  moft 
diftinguifhed  characters  zealous  for  a  treaty 
with  the  American  ftates,  without  any  farther 

VOL.  in.  w 
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«HAP.  xxv.     delay.     Perhaps  no  man  was  better  qualified  to 
7  treat   with    the    Batavians,  than  Mr.  Adams. 

His  manners  and  habits  were  much  more  affim- 
ilated  to  the  Dutch  than  to  the  French  nation  ; 
he  rendered  himfelf  acceptable  to  them,  by  affb- 
ciating  much  with  the  common  claffes,  by 
which  he  penetrated  their  views  ;  yet  he  made 
himfelf  acquainted  with  the  firft  literary  char- 
acters among  the  citizens.  He  took  lodgings 
at  Amfterdam,  for  feveral  months,  at  the  houfe 
of  Mr.  Dumas,  a  man  of  fome  mercantile  inter- 
eft,  confiderable  commercial  knowledge,  not  ac- 
quainted with  manners  or  letters,  but  much 
attached  to  the  Americans,  from  the  general 
predilection  of  Dutchmen  in  favor  of  republic 
canifm. 

Though  this  was  the  difpoiition  of  moft  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  united  provinces,  yet,  as 
has  been  obferved,  there  was  a  party  attached 
to  the  ftadtholder,  and  to  the  meafures  of  the 
Britifh  cabinet,  that  hung  as  a  dead  weight  on 
the  wifhes  of  the  generality  of  their  country- 
men, and  for  a  time  retarded  the  bufinefs  of 
the  American  plenipotentiary. 

Vigilant  himfelf,  and  urged  by  men  of  the 
beft  information  in  the  Batavian  provinces, 
Mr.  Adams,  foon  after  his  arrival  in  Holland, 
prefented  a  long  memorial  to  the  ftates-general. 
In  this  he  fketched  fome  general  ideas  of  the 
principles  and  the  grounds  of  the  declaration 
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of  independence,  and  the  unanimity  with  which  CHAP.  xxr. 

it  was  received  and  fupported  by  all  the  thir-  

teen  united  colonies  in  America.* 


He  vindicated  the  American  claim  to  inde- 
pendence in  a  very  handfome  manner,  and  rep- 
refented  it  as  the  intereft  of  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  and  more  particularly  of  the  united 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  to  fupport  and 
maintain  that  claim.  He  pointed  out  the  nat- 
ural and  political  grounds  of  a  commercial  con- 
nexion between  America  and  Holland,  remind- 
ed them  of  the  fimilarity  of  their  religious  and 
political  principles,  of  their  long  and  arduous 
ftruggles  to  fecure  their  rights,  of  the  fufferings 
of  their  anceftors  to  eftablim  their  privileges  on 
principles  which  their  fons  could  never  derelict. 
In  ihort,  he  urged  in  the  memorial  every  reafon 
for  an  alliance,  with  clearnefs,  precifion,  and 
ftrength  of  argument.  He  obferved,  "  that 
"  principles  founded  in  eternal  juftice,  and  the 
"  laws  of  God  and  nature,  both  dictated  to 
"  them,  to  cut  in  funder  all  ties  which  had  cori- 
"  necled  them  with  Great  Britain."! 

Before  Mr.  Adams  prefented  this  memorial, 
he  had  been  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors  to 

*  See  Mr.   Adams's   memorial  prefented  to  the  dates* 
general  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

f  Memorial, 
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CHAP.  xxv.     cherifli  the  attachment  already  felt  by  Individ- 

7  ual  characters,  toward  the  caufe   of  America, 

and  to  ftrengthen  the  favorable   opinion  that 

moft  of  the  Dutch  provinces  had  adopted  before 

his  arrival  in  Holland. 

He  had  at  the  requeft  of  a  private  gentleman,* 
given  him  in  a  feries  of  letters,  a  general  idea 
of  the  fituation  of  America,  before  and  at  the 
prefent  period.  He  drew  a  portrait  of  her 
temper,  her  manners,  her  views,  and  her 
deportment  :  he  ftated  the  univerfal  alienation 
and  averfion  to  Great  Britain,  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  United  States;  their  ability- to 
endure  the  protraction  of  the  war  j  and  obferv- 
ed  on  the  fmall  proportion  of  people  that  ilill 
adhered  to  the  royal  caufe  :  he  gave  a  concife 
ftatement  o<f  the  public  debt,  the  refources  and 
population  of  America  ;  and  aflerted  that  they 
could  boaft  a  multitude  of  characters,  of  equal 
ability  to  fupport  the  American  caufe,  either  in 
the  field  or  in  congrefs,  on  the  fuppofeable  cir- 
cumftance,  that  any  of  the  officers  of  the  one 
pr  the  other  fliould  be  corrupted  by  Britifh 
gold. 

In  one  of  tJiele  letters   he   obferved,   thai 
^  they  confidered  themfelves  not  only  contend- 


*  Dr.  Calkoen,  an  eminent  civilian  of  the  city  of  Am- 
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*"  ing  for  the  pureft  principles  of  liberty,  civil 
"  and  religious,  but  againft  the  greateft  evils 
f6  that  any  country  ever  fuffered  ;  for  they 
"  knew,  if  they  were  deceived  by  England  to 
"  break  their  union  among  themfelves,  and 
"  their  faith  with  their  allies,  they  would  ever 
"  after  be  in  the  power  of  England,  who  would 
"  bring  them  into  the  moft  abjecl:  fubmiffion  to 
"  the  government  of  a  parliament  the  moft 
"  corrupted  in  the  world,  in  which  they  would 
a  have  no  voice  or  influence,  at  three  thoufand 
"  miles  diftance."* 

In  another  letter  to  the  fame  gentleman  he 
affirms,  "  that  nothing  fhort  of  an  entire  alter- 
"  ation  of  fentiment  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
"  people,  can  make  any  material  change  in  the 
u  councils  or  conduct  of  the  United  States  ; 
"  and  that  Great  Britain  had  not  power  or  art 
"  enough  to  change  eflentially,  the  temper,  the 
"  feelings,  and  the  opinions,  of  between  three 
"  and  four  millions  of  people,  at  three  thoufand 
*c  miles  diftance,  fupporfced  as  they  are  by  pow- 
"  erful  allies  :  that  the  people  in  America  were 
*c  too  enlightened  to  be  deceived  in  any  great 
"  plan  of  policy  ;  they  underftood  the  princi- 

pies  and  nature  of  government  too  well,  tq 


?>.>^? 
*  See  letter  fecond  to  Dr.  Calkoen. 


" 
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«HAP-*XV-     "  be  impofed  on  by  any  propofals  fliort  of  their 

" 


Thefe  letters  were  publifhed  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  influential  characters,  and  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  liberal  minds  of  the  Ba- 
tavians,  already  pre-difpofed  to  union  and 
friendfhip  with  the  Americans.  No  ready  reply 
was  made  by  the  ftates-general  to  the  judicious 
memorial  prefented  by  Mr.  Adams  :  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  delay,  petitions,  remonftrances, 
and  addrefies,  were  prefented  to  their  hio<h 
mightinefles  from  all  the  Dutch  provinces.  In 
thefe  they  urged  both  the  propriety  and  the 
policy  of  receiving  a  public  minifter  in  due 
form,  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  deputies  to  the  ftates-general  were  every 
where  inftruded  to  concur  in  the  meafure  of  re- 
ceivingMr.  Adams,as  ambafladorfrom  the  Amer- 
ican congrefs,  without  farther  deliberation  :  they 
iniifted  that  his  letters  of  credence  fliould  be  re- 
ceived, and  that  negociations  fhould  be  imme- 
diately entered  on,  between  him  and  the  high 
authorities  of  the  united  provinces.  Yet  ftill 
the  bufinefs  lagged  heavily  :  the  intrigues  of  the 


*  Their  obje<fl  then  was  a  free,  independent  republic, 
without  any  approximation  to  regal  authority,  or  mo- 
narchic ufages :  there  was  then  no  fighing  for  rank,  titles, 
apd  the  expenfive  trappings  of  nobility. 
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duke   of  Brunfwick,  the  favorite  and  prime    CHAP  xxv. 
counfellor  of  the  ftadtholder,  and  the  influence    ""7Z7T~* 
of  the  Britilh  minifter,  were  for  a  time  an  over- 
balance for  the  energy  of  republican  refolves  or 
entreaties. 


This  occafioned  great  diiTatisfaclion  :  a  gen- 
eral murmur  was  heard  through  the  feveral  de- 
partments in  the  Dutch  provinces  :  the  meaf- 
ures  of  the  court,  and  the  duke  of  Brunfwick 
as  the  advifer,  were  attacked  from  the  prefles, 
his  difmiilion  as  field  marfhal  was  urged,  and 
his  retirement  from  Holland  inlifted  on.  To 
him,  in  conjunction  with  the  deiigns  of  England 
and  the  fubferviency  of  the  ftadtholder  to  the 
cabinet  of  Britain,  was  attributed  the  derange- 
ment of  their  marine,  and  the  mifmanagement 
of  all  their  public  affairs. 

Previous  to  this,  in  the  affembly  of  the  ftates 
of  Guelderland,  in  November,  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  eighty-one,  Robert  Jafper 
Van  der  Capellen,  in  a  very  fpirited  fpeech,  en- 
forced with  much  precifion,  the  neceffity  of  op- 
pofing  the  meamres  which  had  created  a  general 
difcordance  through  all  the  provinces  of  Hol- 
land. 

Fie  obferved,  "  that  a  mean  condefcenfion,  a 
*c  fawning  compliance  with  the  meafures  of 
**  England,  ought  no  longer  to  prevent  us  from 
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CHAP.  xxr.  "  acknowledging  the  independence  of  a  repub* 
~iY8o  "  ^C9  which  after  our  own  glorious  example* 
"  has  acquired  its  freedom  by  arms,  and  is  daily 
"  ftriving  to  make  off  entirely,  the  galling  yoke 
"  of  our  common  enemy."  He  faid  it  was  his 
opinion,  that  a  treaty  of  amity  between  the  two 
republics  had  been  already  too  long  held  in  fuf- 
penfe,  and  that  it  was  injuring  both  nations  for 
their  high  mightineffes  to  poftpone  the  recep- 
tion of  the  American  minifter,  or  keep  back 
the  negociation. 

This  was  the  general  fpirit  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  members  of  the  provinces,  while  Mr, 
Adams  ftill  perfevered  in  every  prudent  meaf- 
ure,  to  facilitate  the  object  of  his  miffion.  He 
was  every  where  cordially  received  as  an  Amer- 
ican, refpeded  as  a  republican,  and  confidered 
in  the  light  of  an  ambaifador  from  a  new  and 
great  nation. 

Mr.  Adams  was  not  indeed  honored  with  a 
reply  to  his  firft  memorial,  but  he  was  too  zeal- 
.  ous  in  the  caufe  of  his  country  to  fubmit  long 
to  fuch  an  evafive  ftep.  Determined  to  bring 
on  a  fpeedy  decifion,  a  Qiort  time  only  elapfed, 
before  the  American  minifter,  without  waiting 
for  a  replication  to  his  firft,  prefented  a  fecond 
addrefs  to  the  ftates-general.  In  this  he  refer- 
red them  to  his  former  memorial,  and  demand- 
ed a  categorical  anfwer,  that  he  might  be  able 
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to  tranfmit   to  the  authority  under  which  he    CHAP. 
aded,  an  account  of  his  negociation.* 


This  fecond  memorial  was  more  effective  in 
promoting  the  wifhes  of  the  friends  of  Amer- 
ica, than  any  previous  ftep.     We  have  already 
feen  from  a  variety  of  circumftances,  that  fuch 
was  the  delire,  not  only  of  the  mercantile,  but 
of  moft  of  the  diftinguilhed  and  patriotic  char- 
acters in  Holland,  to  enter  into  a  clofe  alliance 
with   the   American   Hates,   that  it  could   no 
longer   be   poflponed,  without   throwing   the 
united  provinces  into  diffraction  and  confufion, 
that  could  not  eafily  have  been  accommodated. 
The  refolute  and  undaunted  deportment  of  Mr. 
Adams,  concurring  with  their  difpoiitions,  and 
with  the  interefts  and  the  Views  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  at  laft  accompliihed  the  object  of 
his  million,  entirely  to  his  own,  and  to  the  fat- 
isfaction  of  both  republics,  though  it  had  been 
impeded  by  Great  Britain,  and  not  encouraged 
by  any  other  power  in  Europe. 

On  the  twenty-fecond  of  April,  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  eighty-two,  Mr.  Adams  was 
admitted  at  the  Hague,  and  with  the  ufual  cer- 


*  See  Mr.  Adams's  addrefs  prefented  to  Van  der  Sand- 
heuvel,  prefident  of  the  dates-general,  January  9,  17$2, 

VOL,  III.  X 


1782. 
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CHAP.  xxv.     emonies  on  fuch  occafions,  received  as  minifter 
"  ^  plenipotentiary    from    the    United   States    o£ 

America. 


Articles  of  alliance,  and  a  treaty  of  amity, 
were  iigned  by  both  parties,  and  a  loan  of 
money  was  foon  offered  by  the  Dutch,  and  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Adams  for  the  ufe  of  the  United 
States.  This  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendmip 
between  the  fitter  republics  of  Holland  and 
America,  was  the  fubject  of  much  triuraph  to 
the  latter,  and  not  lefs  to  the  minifter  who  fin- 
iftied  the  negociation.  Every  expreffion  of  fat- 
isfaftion  and  joy  appeared  in  all  clalTes  of  inhab- 
itants through  the  Batavian  provinces,  on  the 
confirmation  of  their  union  and  alliance  with  a 
filler  republic. 

The  treaty  between  their  high  mightinefles 
the  ftates-general,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  contained  twenty-nine  articles. 
Thefe  were  in  fubftance,  firft,  that  there 
Ihould  be  a  firm,  indiffoluble,  and  general 
peace,  between  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Neth- 
erlands and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
citizens,  inhabitants  of  their  refpeclive  flates. 
The  fecond  and  third  articles  ftipulated  mutu- 
ally the  duties  to  be  paid,  and  the  freedom  of 
trade  and  navigation,  without  interruption  by 
either  nation,  to  whatever  part  of  the  univerfe 
their  trade  might  be  extended. 
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The  fourth  article  was  principally  relative  to  CHAP. 
the  rights  of  commerce,  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own  religion,  and  the  rites  of  decent  fepulture 
to  the  perfons  who  might  die  in  the  territories 
of  their  allies.  A  number  of  other  articles 
were  infer  ted,  which  difcovered,  even  in  their 
treaties,  the  peculiar  tafte,  genius,  and  appre- 
henfions  of  republicans.  They  were  in  Ian- 
guage  and  expreflion,  in  feveral  inftances,  very 
different  from  the  ufual  ftyle  and  manner  ob- 
ferved  between  monarchic  powers,  more  tena- 
cious of  the  obedience  of  their  fubjects,  while 
living,  than  attentive  to  the  prefervation  of  their 
lives,  or  to  the  decent  depoiite  of  their  aihes, 
when  dead. 

The  other  articles  contained  in  this  treaty, 
principally  related  to  commercial  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  contending  'powers.  Thefe  were  of 
great  importance  to  the  Dutch,  whofe  energies 
were  remarkable  as  a  trading  nation  ;  nor  were 
they  of  lefs  coniideration  to  the  Americans,whofe 
advantages  promifed  that  they  might  become 
one  of  the  firft  commercial  powers  in  the 
world. 

The  Britim  minifter,  fir  Jofeph  Yorke,  fent 
on  for  the  purpofe,  ftill  zealoufly  endeavoured, 
as  he  had  done  before,  to  make  the  engage- 
ments of  the  republic  of  Holland,  and  draw 
them  off  from  the  inter  efts  of  the  American 
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CHAP.  xxv.  flates.  Though  the  court  of  Great  Britain  had 
been  irritated  until  they  had  proceeded  to  the 
moil  vigorous  and  fevere  meafures  againft  the 
Dutch,  yet  on  the  fucceffes  of  America,  and  the 
profpecl  of  new  acquifitions  of  ftrength  and  dig- 
nity from  foreign  alliances,  they  had  conde- 
fcended  fo  far,  as  to  permit  their  miniiler  to 
make  propofals  of  a  feparate  peace  with  the 
United  States  of  Holland. 

Thefe  overtures  for  a  feparate  peace,  which 
England  had  recently  made,  might  probably 
quicken  the  meafures  of  the  United  States  of 
Holland,  and  hailen  the  completion  of  the 
wiihes  of  the  Americans.  They  were  rejected 
with  difdain  by  the  honeil  republicans  :  and  at 
this  period  of  amity  between  the  two  republics, 
the  American  miniiler  boailed  in  a  letter  to  the 
author,  that  he  "  mould  Jook  down  with  pleaf- 
«6  ure  from  the  other  world,  on  the  American 
«  flag-ftaff  planted  in  Holland." 

The  exultation  and  joy  exhibited  in  the  Ba- 
tayian  provinces,  on  figning  the  treaty  between 
the  two  republics,  was  more  than  ufually  ani- 
mated, and  rofe  to  an  exhilaration  of  fpirits 
feldom  difcovered  in  fuch  a  phlegmatic  nation. 
Among  many  other  inftances  of  the  general  ap- 
probation of  the  meafure,  a  fociety  of  citizens 
eftabliihed  at  Leon  Warden,  under  the  motto  of 
Liberty  and  Zeal,  prefented  a  medal  to  the  ilates 
©f  Frieiland,  as  the  firft  public  body  that  had 
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explicitly  propofed  a   connexion   and   alliance 

with  the  American  ftates. 

1782. 

No  people,  on  earth  were  more  pailionately 
enamoured  with  liberty,  or  more  obftinate  in 
the  defence  of  freedom,  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Friefland  :  this  is  known  from  their  ancient 
hiftory.  They  enjoyed  their  liberty,  and  re- 
tained a  greater  degree  of  independence  than 
their  neighbours,  through  a  long  courfe  of 
years,  even  from  Drufus  to  Charlemagne,  and 
from  Charlemagne  down  to  the  prefent  time.* 
They  have  always  been  diftinguiflied  for  their 
free,  independent  fpirit ;  for  their  valor,  mag- 
nanimity, and  bold  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
their  province. 

Though  a  general  uneafinefs  had  long  pre- 
vailed through  every  part  of  Holland,  the  dep- 
uties of  Friefland  had  been  more  explicit  than 
any  of  the  provinces,  with  regard  to  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick. 
They  had  ftrongly  expreffed  their  difcontent  in 
general,  with  refpeft  to  public  meafures,  and 
particularly  with  thofe  relative  to  the  navy  de- 
partment :  they  had  written  to  the  ftadtholder, 
and  ftrongly  exprefled  the  univerfal  diftruit 
and  difcontent,  refpecting  the  manner  in  which 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  had  been  conducted, 

*  See  Univerfal  Hiftorv. 
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CHAP.  xxv.     and  the  confequences  they  apprehended,  which 
"  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  prejudicial  to  public 

tranquillity.  They  attributed  thefe  diforders 
to  the  mal-adminiftration  of  the  duke  of  Brunf- 
wick,  requefted  that  he  might  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted  to  continue  either  as  an  actor  or  advifer 
in  the  affairs  of  Holland,  but  that  his  ferene 
highnefs  the  ftadtholder,  would  caufe  him  to 
be  removed  from  court  immediately. 

This  however  was  not  done,  nor  was  there 
any  reafon  to  fuppofe,  notwithstanding  he  had 
acceded  thereto,  that  the  ftadtholder  and  fuch 
as  were  attached  to  his  family  intereft,  and  to 
the  fchemes  and  projects  of  the  duke  of  Brunf- 
wick,  were  well  pleafed  with  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Batavian  provinces.  Subfequent  tranfaclions 
evinced  this,  to  the  conviction  of  every  one. 
But  notwithftanding  the  fecret  chagrin  which 
might  pervade  his,  or  the  mind  of  any  other 
individual,  the  great  body  of  a  nation,  that  had 
for  near  a  century  difcovered  an  enthufiaftic  at- 
tachment to  liberty,  and  who  had  furmounted 
inexpreflible  fufferings  to  maintain  it,  did  not 
fnpprefs  the  moft  lively  demonftrations  of  gen- 
eral fatisfaftion  on  the  happy  event. 

The  medal  above  mentioned,  prefented  by 
the  fociety  of  Leon  Warden  to  the  ftates  of 
Friefland,  was  expreffive  of  the  general  fenti- 
ment  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  their  own 
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alienation  from  England,  and  their  attachment 
to  America.  On  one  fide  of  it,  dedicated  by 
the  fociety  of  Liberty  and  Zeal,  was  reprefented 
a  Friefian,  dreffed  according  to  their  ancient 
characteriftic  cuftom,  holding  out  his  right  hand 
to  a  North  American,  in  token  of  friendihip  and 
brotherly  love,  while  with  the  left  he  rejects 
a  feparate  peace  which  England  offers  him. 

There  had  been  diffenfions  in  Holland,  which 
had  exifted  a  number  of  years  previous  to  the 
prefent  period.  The  people  had  been  divided 
between  an  ariftocratic  and  a  republican  party  : 
the  one  influenced  by  their  attachment  to  the 
ftadtholder,  the  other  had  co-operated  with  the 
interefts  of  France.  In  the  midft  of  the  ani- 
mofities  occaiioned  by  the  diiTenfions  of  thefe 
two  parties,  a  third  arofe  of  a  ftill  more  impor- 
tant nature,  which  embraced  a  fyftem  more 
free  than  had  yet  exifted  in  the  republic  of 
Holland. 

This  gave  rife  to  the  obfervations  in  a  work 
of  celebrity,  that — "  Animated  by  the  example 
"  of  North  America,  and  by  that  fpirit  of  liberty 
"  and  independence  which  has  lately  diffufed 
"  itfelf  in  the  world,  in  favor  of  democracy,  the 
"  language  of  pure  republicanifm  has  been  held 
"  by  its  citizens.  They  have  publicly  talked  of 
"  clioofmg  delegates,  and  after  ting  the  rights  of 
"  fiature  :  their  merchants  and  manufacturers 
**-  have  taken  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  are  dally 
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CHAP.  xxv.  "  improving  themfelves  in  military  diicipline* 
"  To  judge  from  the  aufpicious  contagion  that 
"  has  been  caught  from  the  revolution  in  Amer- 
"  ica,  we  mould  be  almoft  ready  to  fay, — One 
"  more  fuch  revolution  would  give  freedom  to  the 
"  world  !" 

The  prevalence  of  this  fpirit  in  the  Batavian 
provinces,  rendered  the  \vork  of  negociation 
lefs  arduous  for  the  American  ambaffador.  Yet 
while  in  Holland,  Mr.  Adams  was  in  no  point 
deficient  in  vigilance,  nor  did  he  neglect  to  fan 
the  republican  zeal,  by  every  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  civil  liberty,  of  the  equal  rights  of  man, 
and  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  during 
his  reiidence  in  the  low  countries. 

His  fatisfadlion  at  the  fuccefsful  termination 
of  his  minion,  was  evinced  both  in  his  public 
conduct,  and  in  the  private  effufions  of  his 
pen.  In  his  diplomatic  character,  Mr.  Adams 
had  never  enjoyed  himfelf  fo  well,  as  while 
refiding  in  the  Dutch  republic.  Regular 
in  his  morals,  and  referved  in  his  temper, 
he  appeared  rather  gloomy  in  a  circle  ;  but  he 
was  fenfible,  mrewd,  and  farcaftic,  among  pri- 
vate friends.  His  genius  was  not  altogether 
calculated  for  a  court  life,  amidft  the  conviv- 
iality and  gaiety  of  Parifian  tafte.  In  France 
he  was  never  happy  :  not  beloved  by  his  ven- 
erable colleague,  doctor  Franklin  ;  thwarted  by 
the  minifter,  the  count  de  Vergennes,  and  rid- 
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killed  by  the  fafhionable  and  polite,  as  deficient    CHAP.  xxv. 
m  the  je  ne  fcal  quoi,  fo  neceflkry  in  highly  polifli-    r 
ed  fociety  ;  viewed  with  jealoufy  by  the  court, 
and  hated  by  courtiers,  for  the  perfeverance, 
frigidity,  and  warmth*  blended  in  his   deport- 
ment ;  he  there  did  little  of  confequence,  until 
the  important  period  when,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Jay,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
negociated    between    Great   Britain   and    the 
United  States  of  America. 

Soon  after  the  prefent  period,  Mr.  Adams 
was  fiimmoned  from  the  Hague  by  order  of 
the  American  congrefs,  directed  to  repair  to 
Pari^,  and  affift  in  the  important  work  of  nego- 
tiating a  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  her  for- 
mer colonies,  now  a  confederated  and  indepen- 
dent nation.  In  this  buflnefs  he  acquitted  himfelf 
with  equal  firmnefs,  and  equally  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  and  approbation  of  his  country,  as  he  had 
before  done  in  Holland.  His  reputation  was 
enhanced  among  his  countrymen,  and  his  pop- 
ularity kept  up  for  a  number  of  years,  after  the 
honorable  part  he  had  acted  as  a  diplomatic 
character,,  in  his  treaty  with  Holland,  and  as  a 
firm  and  zealous  friend  to  the  interefts  of  his 
country,  through  the  negociations  for  peace 
with  his  colleagues  in  France. 

The  loan  of  money  obtained  from  Holland 
by  the  addrefs  of  Mr.  Adams,  was  a  great  relief 
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CHAP.  xxv.  to  the  United  States.  This  was  at  a  crilis  when 
their  refources  were  drained  by  a  long  expen- 
five  war,  and  a  paper  fubftitute  for  fpecie  had 
ceafed  to  be  of  any  farther  utility.  He  had  fo 
handfomely  anticipated  the  future  refources  of 
America,  and  contrafted  the  immenfe  public 
debt  of  Great  Britain  with  the  comparatively 
fmall  expenditures  for  national  purpofes  in 
America,  that  not  only  the  Dutch  government 
conceded  willingly  to  the  propriety  of  aflifting 
the  United  States,  by  the  advance  of  monies, 
but  the  affluent  merchants,  and  others  in  pof- 
feflion  of  vaft  private  property  in  that  rich, 
commercial  country,  offered,  with  the  utmoft 
alacrity,  fome  handfome  loans,  to  aflift  ancl  fa- 
cilitate the  freedom  and  growth  of  a  young  fitter 
republic,  from  whom  they  expected  to  derive 
the  greateft  commercial  advantages,  when  war 
mould  ceafe,  and  her  independence  was  univer- 
fally  acknowledged. 

Mr.  Adams's  opinion,  at  this  early  period, 
feemed  to  favor  the  idea,  that  America  would 
be  capable  of  bearing  taxes  to  an  immenfe 
amount  in  future,  though  this  was  a  burden  of 
which  they  had  had,  comparatively,  little  ex- 
perience. He  obferved,  that  "  the  people  in 
"  America  had  not  yet  been  difciplined  to  fuch 
*c  enormous  taxation  as  in  England,  but  that 
*c  they  were  capable  of  bearing  as  great  taxes 
"  in  proportion  as  the  Englifli ;  and  if  the  En- 
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"  glim  force  them  to  it  by  continuing  the  war, 
"  they  will  reconcile  themfelves  to  it."* 

But  it  might  have  been  obferved,  that  it 
would  require  a  great  number  of  years,  and 
many  contingent  events,  to  reconcile  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States  to  the  taxing  of 
houfes,  lands,  hearths,  window-lights,  and  all 
the  conveniences  of  life,  as  in  England.  Not 
the  neceility  of  extricating  themfelves  from  old 
foreign  debts,  or  newly-contracted  expenfes  for 
exigencies  or  projects,  which  they  confidered 
unnecefTary  in  a  republican  government,  could 
fuddenly  lead  a  people  generally  to  acquiefce  in 
meafures,  to  which  they  had  heretofore  been 
ftrangers.  The  artificial  creation  of  expenfes 
by  thofe  who  deem  a  public  debt  a  public  blejjing^ 
will  eafily  fuggeft  plaufible  pretences  for  taxa- 
tion, until  every  clafs  is  burdened  to  the  utmoft 
ftretch  of  forbearance,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  people  reduced  to  penury  and  flavery. 

It  does  not  always  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
younger  Hates  and  lefs  affluent  nations,  to  be- 
come indebted  to  foreigners  for  large  fums  of 
money  \  but  without  this  affiftance  from  feveral 
of  the  European  powers,  it  would  have  been 
impoilible  for  the  United  States,  under  their 
complicated  inconveniences  and  embarraflments, 
to  have  refilled  fo  long  the  opulent  and  power^ 

\ 
*  See  letter  eleventh  to  Mr.  Calkoen, 


1782, 
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CHAP.  xxv.     ful  nation  of  Britain.    America  was  neceffitatetl 
'  _  to  borrow  money  abroad  to  fupport  her  credit 

at  home  ;  and  had  not  the  Dutch  loan  been 
obtained,  it  is  impoffible  to  calculate  what 
would  have  been  the  confequences  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  who  had  not  at  this  period,  even  the 
weak  fupport  of  an  artificial  medium,  while 
their  armies  were  unpaid,  and  their  foldiers  on 
the  point  of  mutiny,  for  the  want  of  immediate 
fubfiftence.  His  countrymen  thought  tjiemfelves 
highly  indebted  to  Mr.  Adams,  for  procuring 
this  timely  fupply  of  cafli,  as  well  as  for  fo  ably 
negociating  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  k 
gave  a  new  fpring  to  all  their  exertions,  which 
had  for  fome  time  lagged  heavily,  for  want  of 
the  neceffary  finews  for  the  protraction  of  war, 
or  for  enterprife  in  any  other  line  of  bufinefs. 
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General  Uneafinefs  with  Ministerial  Meaftires  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland, — -Loud  Complaints  againft  the 
Board  of  Admiralty. — -Sir  Hyde  Parker  refigns  his 
Commiffion. — Motion  for  an  Addrefs  for  Peace,  by  Gen- 
eral Conway.—Refignation  of  Lord  George  Germaine 
—Created  a  Peer  of  the  Realm.— Lord  North  refigns — . 
Some  Traits  of  his  Character — Petition  of  the  City  of 
London  for  Peace. — Coalition  of  Parties — A  new  Min- 
iftry. — Death  and  Character  of  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham — Lord  Shelburne's  Adminiftration. — Negociations 
for  Peace — Provifional  Articles  figned. — Temper  of  the 
Loyalifts.— Execution  of  Captain  Huddy — Confequent 
Imprifonment  of  Captain  Afgill — Afgill's  Releafe. 

W  HILE  new  alliances  were  negociating  be- 
tween  the  Americans  and  feveral  European 
powers,  and  the  importance  of  the  United 
States  was  appreciating  in  the  fcale  of  na- 
tions, the  councils  of  Britain  were  confufed, 
and  the  parliament  and  the  nation  fplit  into 
parties. 

The  American  war  was  become  very  unpop- 
ular in  England,  and  difcontents  prevailed  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  Many  of  the  favorites 
of  the  prefent  reign  had  been  taken  from  be- 
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CHAP.  xxvi.  yond  the  wall  of  Adrian,*  yet  there  was  a  grow- 
inr*-  diffatisfaclion  with  all  the  meafures  of  ad- 
miniftration,  and  a  prevailing  difcontent  and 
uneafmefs,  through  the  Scotch  nation  ;  but 
this  was  owing  more  to  fome  religious  diflen- 
fions,  than  from  any  liberal  or  enlarged  views 
of  political  liberty,  among  the  clafs  of  people 
loudeft  in  complaint. 

Yet  much  lefs  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  difcontents  in  Scotland,  than  from  thofe  of 
the  oppreffed  Irim,  driven  nearly  to  the  point 
of  revolt.  They  had  long  and  juilly  murmur- 
ed at  the  high-handed  meafures  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,  and  the  degraded  and  infe- 
rior rank  in  which  they  were  viewed  at  the 
court  of  St.  James.  The  late  reftrictions  on 
their  commerce,  a  recent  embargo  for  three 
years  on  their  ftaple  export,  the  inhibitions,  the 


*  No  national  reflection  is  here  defigned.  It  is  very  im- 
material, as  obferved  by  the  great  lord  Chatham,  whether 
a  man  was  rocked  in  his  cradle  on  one  fide  of  the  Tweed 
or  the  other.  The  writer  of  thefe  pages  has  the  higheft  re- 
fpetf:  for  the  diftinguiflied  literary  chambers  that  adorn 
the  Scotch  nation.  Their  ftrength  of  genius,  and  pro- 
found inveftigations  in  philofoprn'c,  political,  theological, 
and  hifloric  compofitioris,  are  at  leaft  on  an  equal  fcale  of 
ability,  with  any  of  the  learned  luminaries  of  the  law,  or 
any  other  fcience,  nearer  the  fplendid  beams  of  monarchy  ; 
and  when  called  to  diftinguidied  office,  they  have  perhaps, 
with  fome  few  exceptions,  difcharged  their  public  func> 
tions  with  equal  honor,  capacity,  and  integrity. 
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difqualifications,  and  frequent  fevere  penalties^  CHA*.  xxvi, 
laid  on  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholic  """ 
inhabitants,  with  a  long  lift  of  other  grievances 
that  might  be  enumerated,  they  coniidered  as 
marks  of  national  contempt,  and  a  facrifice  of 
the  inter  eft  of  Ireland,  to  favor  the  avarice  of 
Britifh  contractors,  fpeculators,  and  penfioners. 
They  were  fenfible  that  no  means  were  neglect- 
ed to  rivet  the  chains  in  which  they  were  held 
by  the  prejudices  of  Englimmen,  with  regard 
to  their  commerce,  their  police,  and  their  relig- 
ious opinions. 

Their  refentment  did  not  evaporate  in  urn 
meaning  and  inactive  complaint :  they  entered 
into  combinations  againft  the  ufe  and  purchafe 
of  Britifli  manufactures,  and  prohibited  their 
importation  into  Ireland,  under  very  heavy 
penalties  :  meafures  for  defence,  and  military 
affociations,  were  every  where  adopted  :  this 
they  juftified  from  the  apprehenfion  of  foreign 
invafion,  and  the  extraordinary  weaknefs  of 
the  ftate,  in  confequence  of  drawing  off  the 
troops  for  active  fervice  in  America,  which  had 
ufually  been  ftationed  in  Ireland  for  the  defence 
of  that  kingdom* 

The  Irrfh  volunteers  who  aflembled  in  arms 
on  this  occafion,  foon  amounted  to  near  iixty 
thoufand  men,  and  daily  increafed  in  number 
and  ftrength.  Thefe  were  not  compofed  merely 
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CHAP,  xxvi,    of  the  middling  or  lower  clafles  of  people  ;  tneii 

of  fortune  and  character  were  feen  in  the  ranks,- 
1782.  ,  r  ,          .  M. 

and  even  many  or  the  nobility  appeared  to  en- 
Courage  thefe  affociations. 

This  armament  was  very  alarming  to  Great 
Britain,  but  it  could  not  be  fuppreffed  :  the  in- 
habitants of  Ireland  were  bold  and  undaunted  5- 
and,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  America, 
they  ftrenuoufly  fupported  their  rights,  and 
made  life  of  the  fame  arguments  againft  a  ftand- 
ing  army  in  time  of  peace,  which  had  been  ur- 
ged in  the  aflemblies  and  congreffes  of  the  col- 
onies. They  refolutely  refufed  to  fubmit  longer 
to  fuch  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  rneaf- 
ures,  reiifted  the  mutiny  act,  denied  its  validity, 
and  oppofed  and  prevented  the  magiftrates  in 
making  provifion  for  the  remnant  of  the  king's 
troops  Hill  left  in  the  country. 

One  of  their  patriots*  of  name  and  ability, 
afferted  that  the  act  was  dangerous  and  uncon- 
ftitutional ;  that  "  the  mutiny  bill,  or  martial 
"  law  methodized,  was  not  only  different  from, 
"  but  directly  oppoiite  to,  the  common  law  of 
"  the  land  ;  it  fet  afide  trial  by  jury,  departed 
"  from  her  principles  of  evidence,  declined  her 
"  ordinary  tribunals  of  juftice.  and  in  their 

cc  place  eftablifhed  a  fummary  proceeding,  arbi- 

•  f 

*  Mr.  Grattan. 
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"  trary  crimes,  arbitrary  punifhments,  a  fecret 

*c  fentence,  and  a  fudden  execution/* 

1782 

The  determinations  of  the  Irifii  to  recover 
their  freedom,  and  maintain  their  native  rights, 
were  reprefented  in  the  moft  eloquent  ftrains  of 
rhetoric  :  the  ftrong  and  pointed  language  was 
dictated  by  the  heart,  approved  by  the  judgment, 
and  exprefled  in  the  periods  of  the  beft  orators. 
The  names  of  many  well-informed  Irifh  gentle- 
men were  diftinguifhed,  and  will  be  handed 
down  on  the  confpicuous  lift,  both  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  epithets,  and  their  ftrength  of 
reafoning.  Among  thefe,  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Grattan  was  marked  for  his  fuperior  eloquence, 
learning,  patriotifm,  and  other  virtues.  The 
talents  of  Mr*  Flood  and  others  were  called 
forth  ;  and  by  the  energies  and  exertions  of 
thofe  patriotic  leaders,  they  obtained  fome 
amelioration  of  the  burdens  complained  of. 
Thus  by  the  decided  fpirit  of  many  eminent 
characters  in  the  nation,  the  Britifh  parliament 
was  induced  to  take  fome  fteps  that  produced  a 
temporary  quiet  in  Ireland  :  more  lenity  was 
fhewn  toward  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  fome 
other  fmall  indulgencies  granted,  but  nothing 
fufHcient  to  reftore  lafting  tranquillity  to  the 
country* 

While  the  lifter  kingdoms  were  thus  reftlefs 
and  diffatisfied,  a  general  uneaiinefs  difcovered 
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Itfelf  throughout  England,  on  the  difappoint- 


ment  of  their  naval  operations.  After  the  af- 
fair on  the  Dogger-Bank,  fir  Hyde  Parker 
thought  he  had  been  fo  far  unfupported,  that 
his  honor  impelled  him  to  refign.  The  neglect 
of  proper  fupport  to  the  worthy  Kempenfelt, 
and  other  brave  naval  commanders,  was  highly 
cenfured  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Fox  brought  a  number  of  direct  and  ex- 
plicit charges  againft  the  board  of  admiralty  ; 
firft,  in  fuffering  the  count  de  Graffe  to  fail  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  without  an  effort  to  intercept 
him  ;  fecondly,  the  lofs  of  the  St.  Euftatia  con- 
voy, when  near  fixty  fail  of  Britifh  ftiips,  with 
much  property  and  many  prifoners,  were  fent 
into  Cadiz  by  don  Lewis  de  Cordova,  who 
commanded  the  combined  fleet  of  France  and 
Spain  at  the  time. 

The  engagement  with  admiral  Zeutman,  the 
failure  of  admiral  Kempenfelt  to  cut  off  the 
count  de  Guichen,  and  feveral  other  difap- 
pointments  in  the  naval  line,  were  all  attribu- 
ted to  the  fame  caufe,  negligence  and  incapacity 
in  the  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty.  An  addrefs 
to  the  king  was  propofed,  that  the  earl  of 
Sandwich  mould  be  removed  from  his  majefty's 
councils  forever  :  his  character  was  univerfally 
vilified  in  England  :  a  writer  in  that  country 
may  have  delineated  it  more  exactly  than  can 
be  expefted  from  any  one  at  a  diftance. 
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He  obferves,  "  that  future  hiftorians  may  do 
*«  juftice  to  his  moral  character,  but  that  in  fo  ~ 

"  barren  a  wildernefs,  it  would  be  happy  if  one 
"  folitary  virtue  could  enliven  the  profpecl. 
"  But,  as  deftitute  of  feeling  as  of  principle, 
*'  amidft  the  copious  crop  of  vices  which  over- 
"  whelmed  his  whole  character,  not  even  that 
•"  of  cowardice  was  wanting,  to  move  contempt 
t6  as  well  as  deteftation ;  and  ftrange  it  is, 
"  that  though  his  fentiments  with  regard 
"  to  both  natural  and  revealed  religion  were 
"  well  known,  yetfo  timid  was  his  nature,  that 
*'  he  never  dared  to  be  alone." 

"  After  thefe  general  traks,  we  cannot  won- 
<c  der,  that  he  was  in  his  political  life  the  decid- 
*c  ed  enemy  of  his  country,,  and  the  devoted 
<c  inftrument  of  a  corrupt  cabinet.  His  name, 
"  indeed,  was  never  mentioned,  without  excitf 
*c  ing  fentiments  of  contempt.  If  nature  had 
"  endowed  him  with  talents,  the  courfe  of  dif- 
"  iipation  in  which  he  was  engaged,  jnuft  have 
<c  difqualified  him  for  their  exercife.  He  pot 
"  feffed  an  active,  but  not  a  ftrong  mind :  prac- 
cc  tifed  in  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  and  the  hab- 
"  its  of  parliament,  he  could  fpeak  with  facility, 
"  but  his  ideas  never  took  an  extenfive  range  : 
"  the  paltry  maxims  of  court  intrigue  finifhed 
"  the  outlines  of  his  character,"* 


*  See  Hiftory  of  die  Reign  of  George  the  Third, 
Wenderburae. 
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ivi.  Mr.  Fox's  addrefs  for  the  removal  of  the  earl 
of  Sandwich,  was  fupported  by  lord  Howe  and 
admiral  Keppel :  they  cenfured  his  mifmanage- 
ment  and  prodigality,  expofed  his  blunders  and 
want  of  capacity,  and  painted  in  glowing  colors 
his  mifconducl:,  and  the  fatal  confequences  to 
the  navy  and  to  the  nation,  by  his  having  been 
thus  long  continued  in  an  office  of  fuch  high 
truft  and  refponfibility  :  but  he  had  his  friends 
and  defenders  ;  and  after  long  and  warm  de- 
bates, the  motion  for  his  removal  was  loft  by 
a  fmall  majority. 

After  many  defultory  grounds  and  circum* 
fiances  of  uneafinefs  were  difcuiTed,  a  motion 
ef  high  importance  was  made  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  by  general  Conway  ;  this  was  for  an 
addrefs  to  the  king,  requefting  him  to  put  an 
immediate  period  to  the  deftrutiive  war  in 
America,  This  motion  was  loft  only  by  a  fin- 
gle  vote— one  hundred  and  ninety-three  were 
in  favor  of,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
againft  it.  But  the  object  of  peace  was  not  re- 
linquilhed  ;  the  addrefs  was  again  brought  for- 
ward, and  finally  carried. 

After  various  expedients  had  been  propofed, 
which  were  reprobated  in  ftrong  terms,  lord 
Cavendilh  moved,  that  the  houfe  fhould  refolve, 
that  the  enormous  expenfes  of  the  nation,  the 
lofs  of  the  colonies,  a  war  with  France,  Spain, 
Jiolland,  and  America,  without  a  tingle  ally, 
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was  occafioned  by  a  want  of  forefight  and  abil*    CHAP.  xxvi. 
ity  in  his  majefty's  minifters,   and   that   they     "~"~ 
were  unworthy  of  further  confidence. 

In  fliort,  fuch  a  general  reprobation  of  all 
former  meafures  enfued,  and  fuch  a  univerfal 
vilification  of  the  heads  of  departments,  and 
fuch  unlimited  cenfure  fell  on  every  part  of 
their  condud,  through  a  feven  years'  war,  that 
the  old  miniftry  found  themfelves  on  the  point 
of  diffolution. 

Lord  George  Germaine,  who  had  kept  his 
ground  beyond  all  expectation,  through  a  very 
tempeftuous  feafon,  now  found  himfelf  obliged 
to  refign  his  office  as  minifter  of  the  American 
department.  Though  rewarded  for  his  fervices 
by  peculiar  tokens  of  his  majefty's  favor,  and 
dignified  by  a  peerage,  he  flood  for  a  time  in  a 
moft  humiliating  predicament.  Several  of  the 
houfe  of  lords  thought  the  nation  difgraced, 
and  themfelves  affronted,  by  the  creation  of  a 
man  to  that  illuftrious  order,  who  had  formerly 
been  cenfured  by  a  court-martial,  and  difmified 
from  all  employment  in  a  military  line,  and 
who  had  recently  and  obftinately  purfued  meaf- 
ures in  the  cabinet,  and  fupported  a  deftrudive 
fyftem,  that  had  brought  the  nation  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.* 


*  The  marquis  of  Carmarthen  flood  at  the  head  of  op. 
pofition  agaioft  the  promotion  of  lord  George  Germaine, 
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His  promotion  was  alfo  oppofed  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  from  the  "  impolicy  of  rewarding, 
*  in  the  prefent  conjuncture  of  affairs,  a  perfon 
"  fo  deeply  concerned  in  the  American  war." 
It  was  obferved,  that  it  might  have  a  tendency 
to  defeat  the  purpofes  of  a  great  and  folemn 
inquiry,  in  which  the  conduct  of  that  noble 
perfonage  might  appear  to  deferve  the  fevereft 
puniihment.  But  fupported  by  royal  preroga- 
tive, his  lordihip  retained  his  high  rank,  and 
enjoyed  a  kind  of  triumph  in  the  favor  of  the 
king,  in  fpite  of  the  reproaches  of  his  enemies ; 
yet,  neither  ribbons  or  ftars  could  erafe  the 
ftigma  that  hung  on  his  character,  both  as  a. 
minifter  and  a  foldier. 

Nor  at  this  period  could  the  puiflaint  noble- 
man at  the  head  of  the  treafury,  any  longer 
ftand  the  torrent  of  reproach  and  complaint 
that  was  poured  out  againit  him.  On  the 
twentieth  of  March,  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  eighty -two,  lord  North  reiigned  his 
place,  and  declared  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
that  the  prefent  adminiftration  from  that  day 
cealed  to  exift. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  a  Britifli  writer  of 
ability,  that  "  lord  North  was  educated  in  the 
**  fchool  of  corruption  ;  naturally  of  an  eafy, 
"  pliant  temper  ;  that  that  difpofition  was  in- 
"  creafed  by  the  maxims  he  had  imbibed.  He 
"  was  rather  a  man  of  wit,  than  confummate 
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<c  abilities  \  ready  and  adroit,  rather  than  wife  CHAP. 
"  and  fagacious.  He  confidered  the  faculty  of  _ 
*  parrying  the  ftrokes  levelled  at  him  in  the 
"  houfe  of  commons,  as  the  firfl  qualification 
"  of  a  minifter.  Under  his  adminiftration,  a 
"  regular  fyftem  of  penfion  and  contract  was 
"  adopted,  more  pernicious  than  the  cafual  ex- 
"  pedients  of  Walpole,  to  facilitate  his  meaf- 
"  ures."* 

However  he  might  merit  the  feverities  con- 
tained in  the  feveral  fketches  of  his  character, 
his  lordlhip  quitted  his  ftation  with  as  much 
firmnefs,  addrefs,  and  dignity,  as  any  man 
of  underftanding  and  political  abilities  poffibly 
eould  have  done,  who  had  flood  at  the  head 


*  See  a  view  of  the  reign  of*  George  the  third.  Another 
Britifh  writer  has  thus  fketched  the  character  of  lord 
North  :--— "  It  muft  be  remarked,  that  a  certain  confufed- 
**  nefs  and  indiftindnefs  of  ideas  unfortunately  pervaded 
"  his  general  fyftem  of  thinking  :  he  feemed  habitually  to 
"  aim  at  the  thing  that  was  right,  but  invariably  flopped 
«  fhort  of  the  true  and  genuine  ftandard  of  political  pro- 
•'  priety.  With  the  reputation  of  meaning  well,  he  acquir- 
t(  ed  the  imputation  of  indecifion  and  inftabrlity.  The 
"  general  tenor  of  his  adininiftfation  muft  certainly  be  al- 
f<  lowed  to  exhibit  very  few  indications  of  energy,  wifdom, 
<«  or  force  of  penetration.  But  occasionally  capable  of 
**  refolute  and  perfevering  exertions,  his  temper  was  mild, 
«.<  equable,  and  pleafant,  although  his  notions  of  govern* 
*?  ment  evidently  appeared  ef  the  high  torjf  ca V' 
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CHAP.  xxvi.    of  adminiftration  during  an  unfortunate    waf 
r'  that  continued  near  feven  years.     At  the  fame 

time,  what  had  greatly  enhanced  his  difficul* 
ties  and  his  refponfibility,  all  the  other  powers 
in  Europe,  were  either  in  alliance  with  Amer- 
ica, or  flood  by  as  unconcerned  fpeclators  of  a 
combat,  which  augured  a  train  of  moft  impor- 
tant events  to  the  political,  civil,  and  religious 
ftate  of  Chriftendom,  if  not  to  the  world. 

His  lordfhip  declared,  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  fhrink  from  trial ;  that  he  mould  always  be 
prepared  to  meet  it ;  that  a  fucceflbr  might  be 
found  of  better  judgment,-  and  better  qualified 
for  the  high  and  arduous  ftation  ;  but  none 
more  zealoufly  attached  to  the  intereft  of  his 
country,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  Britifh 
conftitution,  than  himfelf. 

It  is  indeed  eafy  to  believe,  that  his  lordfhip 
was  willing  to  retire,  and  happy  to  quit  the 
helm  of  ftate,  which  he  had  held  with  fuch  an 
unfuccefsful  hand.  He  had  fent  out  his  man- 
dates,  and  proclaimed  his  recifions,  until  the 
thirteen  United  States  of  America  were  irre- 
trievably loft  to  Great  Britain  \  until  Minorca 
was  captured  by  the  Spaniards.... Dominica,  St. 
Vincent's,  Tobago,  Grenada,  and  other  iflands 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  by  the  French  ;  and  until 
two  Britifh  armies,  commanded  by  fome  of  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  officers  in  the  nation,  were 
prifoners  in  the  American  ftates. 
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Thus  after  the  blood  of  thoufands  of  thebeft  CHAP.XXVI. 
foldiers  in  England,  of  the  beft  officers  in  the  "7177"" 
nation,  had  been  facrificed,  and  multitudes  of 
Americans,  formerly  the  beft  fubje&s  to  the 
crown  of  Britain,  had  been  immolated  on  the 
altar  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  revenge  ;  after 
the  nation  was  involved  in  expenfes  beyond 
calculation,  her  trade  ruined,  and  the  national 
character  difgraced  by  the  iniquitous  principles 
of  the  war ;  it  is  not  ftrange  that  the  parlia- 
ment was  agitated,  the  miniftry  difmayed,  and 
the  people  thrown  into  confirmation  and  dif- 
guft.  The  murmur  was  univerfal,  the  public 
councils  were  divided,  and  the  miniftry  and 
their  meafures  were  become  the  ridicule  of 
foreign  nations. 

Through  all  the  ftruggle  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  her  colonies,  not  one  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  had  declared  againft  America  ;  but  on 
the  contrary  >  moft  of  them  had  either  fecretly 
or  openly,  efpoufed  her  caufe.  Yet  it  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed  that  the  paffive  demeanor  of  fome, 
and  the  friendly  deportment  of  others,  was  the 
refult  of  a  general  love  of  liberty  among  potent 
nations,  or  fplendid  courts,  where  the  fceptre 
of  royalty  was  fwayed,  at  leaft  in  fome  of  them, 
with  a  very  defpotic  hand.  Their  interefls 
and  their  ambition  were  united  ;  and  led  them 
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CHAP.  xxvi.     to  anticipate  and  to  boaft  the  pernicious  confe- 
1782       quences  to  England  of  this  unfortunate  war. 

Doubtlefs  a  jealoufy  of  the  enormous  power 
of  Britain,  and  the  proud  glory  to  which  me 
had  arrived  in  the  preceding  reign,  operated 
ftrongly  to  cherifh  the  pacific  difpoiition  of 
fome,  and  to  prompt  others  to  lend  an  hoftile 
arm  to  diffever  the  growing  colonies  from  the 
crown  and  authority  of  Great  Britain.  They 
could  not  but  rejoice  at  the  difmemberment  of 
an  empire,  that  had  long  been  the  dread  of 
fome,  and  the  envy  and  hatred  of  other  nations. 
It  was  too  foon  for  them  to  forget,  that  under 
the  wife  and  energetic  adminiftration  of  a 
Chatham,  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  had  trem- 
bled at  the  power  of  England  ;  that  in  con- 
junction with  the  American  colonies,  Britannia, 
mounted  on  a  triumphal  car,  had  bid  proud  de- 
fiance to  all  the  potentates  in  Europe ;  that  the 
thunder  of  her  cannon  was  dreaded  from  the 
eaftern  feas  to  the  weftern  extreme  ;  and  that 
her  flag  was  revered,  and  that  her  navy  gave 
laws,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Miflifippi. 

The  infolence  of  this  proud  miftrefs  of  the 
feas  only  partially  checked,  her  glory  ihrouded, 
and  the  haughty  iflanders  humbled.. ..humbled 
by  their  own  injudicious  and  overbearing  meaf- 
ures,  was  a  fpe&acle  viewed  with  delight  by 
neighbouring  nations,  and  contemplated  by 
France  with  peculiar  fatisfaction.  Yet  it  was 
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perhaps,  equally  the  policy  and  the  mtereft  of 
both  the  French  and  the  Britifh  prime  miniflers,  " 
at  this  period,  to  promote  pacific  meafures.  It 
was  the  wifh  of  both  nations  to  be  relieved 
from  the  diftrefles  of  a  long  and  expenfi  ve  war  ; 
and  the  officers  in  the  tirft  departments  were 
convinced,  more  efpecially  in  England,  that 
they  had  little  other  chance  to  keep  their  places, 
than  by  a  compliance  with  the  general  will  of 
the  people. 

The  difcontents  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  ran  higher  than  ever.  Chagrin- 
ed by  repeated  defeat  and  lofles,  both  by  fea 
and  land  ;  alarmed  at  the  monftrous  accumula- 
tion of  tjie  national  debt,  the  weight  of  taxes  ; 
the  value  of  landed  property  daily  linking,  and 
the  public  burthens  increafing  ;  many  gentle- 
men who  had  been  fanguine  in  favor  of  the 
American  war,  feemed  to  awaken  at  once  from 
their  lethargy,  and  to  appear  fenlible,  that  ruin 
flared  in  the  face  of  themfelves,  as  well  as  of 
the  nation. 

From  the  prefent  temper  that  difcovered  it- 
felf  within  the  houfe  of  commons,  or  from  ap- 
pearances without,  the  minority  had  no  reafon 
to  be  difcouraged  with  regard  to  their  favorite 
object,  which  was  the  reftoration  of  peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  On  the 
twenty-feventh  of  February,  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  eighty-two,  general  Conway  made 
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a  fecond  motion  for  addreffing  the  throne,  and 


urging   that   the   ruinous   war  with  America 
fhould  no  longer  be  purfued. 

Fortunately,  a  petition  from  the  city  of  Lon- 
don was  the  fame  day  prefented,  praying  that 
a  ceffation  of  hoftilities  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  former  provinces,  might  immediately 
take  place.  The  motion  for  peace  was  now 
carried  in  the  houfe  without  much  oppolition  : 
an  addrefs  was  prefented  for  that  purpofe,  to 
the  king,  on  the  firft  day  of  March.  In  this  he 
was  humbly  implored  to  lend  his  fanclion  to 
meafures  for  a  reftoration  of  general  harmony. 
His  anfwer,  though  in  milder  language  than 
had  of  late  been  the  fafhion  of  the  court,  was 
not  fufficiently  explicit,  but  it  was  not  left  open 
to  retraction.  The  prompt  meafures,  the  zeal 
and  vigor  of  an  oppoiition  that  had  long  been 
in  the  minority,  at  laft  gained  the  afcendancy, 
and  fecured  a  truce  fo  much  defired  by  a  peo- 
ple weary  of  war,  and  fo  neceflary  for  the  re- 
lief, the  honor,  and  the  reftoration  of  character 
to  a  gallant  nation. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this  happy  event,  a  pro- 
pofal  for  conciliation  was  made,  that  could 
fcarcely  have  been  expected  to  fucceed.  A 
coalefcence  of  parties  where  animoiities  had  run 
fo  high,  and  the  minds  of  men  had  been  fo 
embittered  by  a  feries  of  difappointments  and 
unceaiing  irritation,  was  a  circumftance  not 
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within  the  calculation  of  any  one.  But  it  was  CHAP.  xxvr. 
found  necefiary  to  bury,  or  at  leaft  to  fupprefs,  — M 
the  prejudices  of  party,  to  lay  aiide  private  re- 
fentment,  and  to  unite  in  one  fyftem  for  the 
general  good.  All  were  fo  convinced  of  this 
neceffity,  that  the  propofal  was  conceded  to  ; 
and  after  the  reiignation  of  lord  North,  a  com- 
plete change  of  miniftry  took  place,  compofed 
of  acHve  and  confpicuous  characters  from  each 
party ;  but  according  to  a  trite  faying,  it  prov- 
ed indeed,  no  more  than  a  rope  of  f and. 

Sir  Welbore  Ellis  had  been  appointed  minif- 
ter  for  the  American  department,  immediately 
on  the  removal  of  lord  George  Germaine.  But 
his  principles  and  his  reafonings  relative  to 
American  affairs  ;  his  general  obfervations  on 
the  tranfactions  of  war,  of  the  belligerent  pow- 
ers, of  the  French  nation,  of  the  American  loy- 
alifts,  of  the  means  of  harmony,  and  the  refto- 
ration  of  peace  ;  fubje&ed  him  to  the  fatirical 
ftrokes,  and  the  fevere  epithets  of  pointed  rid- 
icule, that  have  always  flowed  fo  eafy  from  the 
lip  of  the  oratorical  Burke.  The  chaftifement 
alfo  of  his  opinions  by  Mr.  Fox  and  others, 
zealous  for  the  termination  of  the  conteft  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  {hewed 
that  the  friend  and  pupil  of  lord  Sackville  did 
not  ftand  on  very  firm  ground. 

Though  it  appeared  to  the  world  to  be  com- 
pofed of  motley  materials,  yet  all  matters  were 
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CHAP  ixvi.  adj ufted  for  the  eftablifhment  of  a  new  admin- 
~  782  Cation,  and  the  nation  cherifhed  the  moft 
fanguine  hopes  from  the  change.  The  mar- 
quis of  Rockingham  flood  at  the  head  of  the 
new  arrangement.  No  character  among  the 
nobility  of  Britain,  was  at  this  time  held  in 
higher  eftimation  than  his ;  nor  was  any  man 
better  qualified  for  the  appointment  of  firft  lord 
of  the  treafury,  as  a  fucceflbr  to  lord  North, 
whofe  character,  principles,  abilities,  and  per- 
feverance,  have  been  fketched  in  the  courfe  of 
narration, 

The  manners  of  Rockingham  were  amiable  ; 
his  temper,  mild  and  complacent ;  his  rank, 
fortune,  and  perfonal  influence,  commanding  ; 
his  principles,  uniform  in  favor  of  the  rights  of 
man  ;  and  his  capacity,  and  conftant  oppofition 
to  the  American  war,  rendered  him  a  fit  per- 
fon  to  ftand  in  this  high  ftation  of  refponfibility. 
He  was  well  qualified  to  correct  the  political 
miftakes  of  his  predeceflbr,  and  to  retrieve  the 
honor  of  the  nation  on  the  approach  of  nego- 
ciations  for  peace.  But  as  in  human  life  the 
moft  important  events  fometimes  depend  on 
the  character  of  a  fingle  aftor,  the  fudden  exit 
of  fuch  a  character  often  blafts  the  hopes,  clouds 
the  minds,  and  defeats  the  expectations  of  con- 
temporaries. 

This  obfervation  was  fully  verified  in  the 
premature  death  of  the  noble  marquis,  who  liv- 
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ed  only  three  months  after  his  appointment  to  CHAP,  xx 
the  helm  of  adminiftration.  All  eyes  had  beeri 
fixed  on  him  as  the  band  of  union,  and  the  pro- 
moter and  the  prop  of  both  public  and  private 
peace  ;  but  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
firft  of  July,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  involved  his  country  in  new  diffi- 
culties, and  created  new  fcenes  of  diffenfion 
and  animoiity. 

Many  other  departments  in  the  new  fyftem 
of  minifterial  meafures,  were  filled  by  gentle- 
men of  the  firft  character  and  confideration. 
Lord  John  Cavendi/h  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer — The  Duke  of  Richmond,  mailer  of 
the  ordnance — Grafton,  lord  privy-feal — Admiral 
Kefpely  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty — Lord  Camdeny 
prefident  of  the  council — General  Conway,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Great  Brit- 
ain— Mr.  Thomas  Town/end,  fecretary  at  war — • 
Lord  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Fox9  principal  fecretaries 
of  ftate — Colonel  Barre,  treafurer  of  the  navy — 
And  Mr.  Burke,  paymafter  of  the  troops* 

On  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,, 
lord  Shelburne,  to  the  furprife  of  his  affociates 
in  the  miniftry,  had  gained  fuch  an  intereft  as 
to  obtain  the  appointment  of  firft  lord  of  the 
treafury,  in  the  room  of  a  favorite  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  new  miniftry.  To  the  newly  coa- 
lefced  adminiftration,  the  unexpected  advance- 
ment of  lord  Shelburne  to  this  dignified  and 
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CHAP.  xxvi.    important   ftation,  was   fo  difgufting,  that  it 
"*  broke  the  coalition.      Mr.  Fox  and  lord  Cav- 

endifh  refigned  their  places.  This  precipitant 
dereliction  of  office  at  fuch  a  critical  period,  by 
gentlemen  of  their  high  confideration,  was  re- 
gretted by  fome,  feverely  cenfured  by  others, 
and  was  mortifying  indeed  to  their  friends, 
who,  though  far  from  being  pleafed,  continued 
to  act  with  the  new  lord-treafurer. 

The  reafons  ailigned  by  Mr.  Fox  for  thus 
quitting  his  place,  at  fuch  a  crifis,  were,  "  that 
"  the  fyftem  in  which  he  confented  to  unite  in 
"  the  coalition,  was  not  likely  to  be  purfued  ;" 
that  the  firft  principle  of  this  fyftem  was,  an  ex- 
prefs  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  inftead  of  mak- 
ing it  an  article  in  the  proviiional  treaty,  as 
propofed  by  fome  :  to  this  unequivocal  inde- 
pendence of  America,  he  knew  lord  Shelburne 
to  be  oppofed. 

In  reply  to  this,  his  lordfliip  rofe  arid  defend- 
ed his  own  opinions.  He  declared  he  was  not 
afhamed  to  avow,  and  to  acl:  upon,  the  ideas  of 
the  great  lord  Chatham :  he  faid  it  was  well 
known,  that  this  diftinguiihed  ftatefman  had 
afferted,  that  "  the  fun  of  England's  glory 
"  would  fet,  if  independence  was  granted  to 
"  America."  He  added,  that  he  "  wiihed  him- 
ic  felf  had  been  deputed  to  congrefs,  that  he 
"  would  then  have  exerted  all  his  talents  to 
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"  convince  them,  that  if  their   independence    CHAP 

"  was  figned,  their  liberties  were  gone  forever."  c 

He  exprefsly  declared  that  it  was  his  opinion, 

"  that  the  independence  of  the  united  colonies 

"  not  only  threatened  the  extinction  of  their 

"  own  liberties,  but  the  ruin  of  England  ;  a'nd 

"  that  certainly  by  giving  them  independence^  they 

"  would  finally  be  deprived   of  that    freedom 

"  they  had  been  ftruggling  to  fecure  and  enjoy." 

It  was  difficult,  even  at  this  late  period,  to 
convince  many  of  the  mofl  intelligent  gentle- 
men in  England,  that  independence,  was  a  gift 
that  America  did  not  now  afk  ;  the  boon  was 
their  own  ;  obtained  by  their  own  prowefs  and 
magnanimity,  in  conjunction  with  the  armies 
of  their  brave  allies, 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  if  England 
mould  in  reality  feel,  that  the  fplendor  of  her 
folar  rays  are  eclipfed  by  the  difmemberment 
of  fuch  a  branch  of  the  empire,  the  amputation 
might  not  yet  be  fatal  to  her  profperity  and 
glory.  They  might  yet  profper  in  a  friendly 
alliance  with  the  colonies,  if  the  parliament, 
the  nation,  and  their  fovereign,  mould  be  in 
future  difpofed  to  moderation  and  juftice,  and 
would  (hew  themfelves  fincere  in  promoting 
friendfhip  and  harmony  with  an  infant  republic. 
It  is  true  this  republic  has  been  forced  into  pre- 

VQL.  in.  2....B 
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CHAP.  xxvi.    mature  exiftence  ;  yet  fhe  held  herfelf  in  all  di- 
1  plomatic  concerns,  on  a  footing  with  any  other 

nation,  and  was  now  ready  to  form  alliances 
with  them  and  all  other  foreign  powers,  with- 
out becoming  dependent  on,  or  tributary  to 
any. 

Affairs  were  now  brought  to  a  point ;  there 
was  no  poffibility  of  ofcillating  longer  between 
peace  and  war  :  coercion  had  been  long  enough 
unfuccefsfully  tried  ;  negociation  was  now  the 
only  path  to  be  trodden,  however  thorny  it 
might  appear  to  the  pride  of  royalty,  or  to  the 
omnipotence  of  a  Britilh  parliament. 

After  repeated  captures  of  the  beft  appointed 
armies,  compofed  both  of  domeftic  and  foreign 
troops,  defpair  of  fubjugating  the  United  States 
had  lowered  down  the  fpirit  of  the  nation,  and 
of  the  king  of  England  fo  far,  as  to  become 
willing  to  treat  on  terms  for  the  reftoration  of 
amity,  and  to  fpeak  with  fome  degree  of  tern- 
per,  of  the  total  feparation  and  independence 
of  America. 

Lord  Shelburne's  opinions  had  been  fo  dia- 
metrically oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  feceded  from  the  adminiftration,  that 
they  thought  themfelves  fully  juftified  in  with- 
drawing from  public  fervice,  even  while  the 
important  bufinefs  was  in  agitation,  and  every 
thing  ripening  for  new  negociations,  replete 
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with  events  beyond  the  calculations  of  the  wifeft 
ftatefmen  and  politicians.  In  their  felf  appro- 
bation  they  were  confirmed, when  they  thought 
they  difcovered  a  degree  of  duplicity  in  the 
bufinefs.  Notwithftanding  lord  Shelburne  had 
explicitly  avowed,  that  his  own  wifhes  were  of 
a  different  nature,  it  appeared  he  had  directed 
general  Carleton  and  admiral  Digby,  to  acquaint 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  American  army, 
and  to  requeft  him  to  inform  congrefs,  that  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  defirous  of  peace,  had 
commanded  his  minifters  about  to  negociate, 
to  infure  the  independence  of  the  thirteen 
provinces,  inftead  of  making  it  a  condition  of 
a  general  treaty.* 

But  when  Mr.  Ofwald,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  aft  as  the  commiffioner  of  peace  in 
behalf  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  arrange  the  pro- 
vifional  articles  for  that  purpofe,  arrived  at 
Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two,  it  appeared  that  his  in- 
ftructions  were  not  fufficiently  explicit.  They 
did  not  fatisfy  the  American  agents,  deputed 
by  congrefs  to  negociate  the  terms  of  reconcili- 
ation among  the  contending  powers.  Thefe 


*  This  fentiment  had  been  communicated,  by  order  of 
the  minifter,  in  a  joint  letter  from  general  Carleton  and 
lord  Digby  to  general  Wafhington,  dated  New  York,  Auguft 
2,  1782. 
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CHAP. xxvi.    were  do&or  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  John  Ad. 

"  ams,  efquires  :  Mr.  Adams  was  flill  at  the 

Hague  ;  but  he  had  been  directed  by  congrefs 
to  repair  to  France,  to  aflift  his  colleagues  in 
their  negociations  for  peace. 

The  ambiguity  of  Mr.  Ofwald's  commiffion, 
occafioned  much  altercation  between  the  count 
de  Vergennes  and  Mr.  Jay,  on  the  fubjecl:  of 
the  proviiional  articles.  Their  difputes  were 
not  eafily  adjufted  ;  and  the  Spariim  minifter, 
the  count  de  Aranda,  rather  inclined  to  an  ac- 
quiefcence  in  the  propofals  of  the  Britifh  com- 
miffioner.  Mr.  Jay  however  refifted  with  firm- 
nefs  ;  and  was  fupported  in  his  opinions  by  Mr. 
Adams,  who  foon  after  arrived  in  Paris.  But 
before  his  arrival,  Mr.  Reyneval,  the  fecretary 
and  confidential  friend  of  the  French  minifter, 
repaired  rather  privately  to  England.  It  was 
fufpecled,  and  not  without  fufficient  grounds, 
that  this  vifit  was  decidedly  intended  to  pro- 
cure a  conference  with  lord  Shelburne. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  wiih  of  both  France 
and  England,  to  exclude  America  from  the 
right  of  fifhing  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland ; 
an  advantage  claimed  by  Americans  as  a  right 
of  nature,  from  their  contiguous  fituation,  and 
as  their  right  by  prefcription.  The  American 
commiflioners  infilled,  that  their  claims  were 
equally  juft  with  any  exclufive  pretenficns, 
either  of  Great  Britain  or  France.  The  navi- 
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gation  of  the  Miflifippi,  Britim  debts,  and  the    CHAP.  xxvi. 
American  loyalifts,  were  matters  of  difienfion,  ~ 

debate,  and  difEculty. 

The  American  minifters  were  not  difpofed 
to  relinquifh  any  claims  of  honor,  equity,  or 
intereft,  either  to  the  haughty  demands  of 
Great  Britain,  the  intrigues  of  France,  or  even 
to  the  condefcending  inftructions,  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  of  their  own  national  congrefs.  This 
body  had,  in  the  enthufiafm  of  their  gratitude 
for  the  afliftance  lent  in  their  diftrefs  by  France, 
inftruded  their  agents  to  take  no  ftep  of  im- 
portance, without  the  advice  and  counfel  of 
the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  which  would  have 
given  great  advantage  to  the  French  miniftry.* 

The  limits  of  the  eajlern  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  were  a  fubjecl:  of  difpute,  thought 
by  fome  of  them  of  lefs  confequence  ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  weftern  territorial  rights,  the 
American  commiffioners  were  tenacious  indeed. 
The  America^  territory  has  been  parcelled  out, 
and  paten  teed  by  the  fovereigns  of  Europe, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  by 
exifting  treaties,  the  United  States  have  no  in- 
confiderable  claim  in  the  diftribution.  Their 
claims  were  undoubtedly  founded  on  as  equita- 
ble a  bails  as  thofe  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 
The  negociating  minifters  of  congrefs  were  un- 

*  See  journals  of  congrefs. 
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CHAP.  xxvi.    willing  to  relinquifh  any  part  of  their   claim  ; 
17g2  "    they  fupported  their  independent  attitude  with 
manly  dignity,  nor  did  they  yield  in  the  fmalleft 
degree  to  the  encroaching  fpirit  of  Britain. 

The  American  claims  to  a  vaft  uncultivated 
traft  of  wildernefs,  which  neither  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  or  America,  had  any  right  to  in* 
vade,  may  ultimately  prove  a  moil  unfortunate 
circumftance  to  the  Atlantic  ftates,  unlefs  the 
primary  object  of  the  American  government 
fliould  be,  to  civilize  and  foften  the  habits  of 
favage  life.  But  if  the  luft  of  domination, 
which  takes  hold  of  the  ambitious  and  the  pow- 
erful in  all  ages  and  nations,  mould  be  indulged 
by  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and 
thofe  iimple  tribes  of  men,  contented  with  the 
gifts  of  nature,  that  had  filled  their  forefts  with 
game  fufficient  for  their  fubfiftence,  mould  be 
invaded,  it  will  probably  be  a  fource  of  moft 
cruel  warfare  and  bloodfhed,  until  the  exter- 
mination of  the  original  poffefibrs.  In  fuch  a 
remit,  the  mountains  and  the  plains  will  per- 
haps be  filled  with  a  fierce,  independent  race 
of  European  and  American  emigrants,  too  hof- 
tile  to  the  borderers  on  the  feas  to  fubmit  wil- 
lingly to  their  laws  and  government,  and  per- 
haps too  diftant,  numerous,  and  powerful,  to 
fubdue  by  arms,* 

*  The  reader  will  obferve,  that  the  author  of  this  work 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  making  appropriate  obfervations  on 
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It  was  the  opinion  of  fome  of  the  American  CHAP  xxvr, 
commiflioners  for  negociating  the  treaty  of  • —  -" 
peace,  that  the  count  de  Vergennes  was  oppo- 
fed  to  the  claims  of  the  United  States  in  every 
ftage  of  the  bufinefs  ;  not  becaufe,  in  equity, 
he  thought  they  had  no  right  to  the  fiiheries, 
or  the  weflern  lands,  but  from  a  general  un- 
friendly difpofition  to  America,  and  a  reluctance 
to  her  being  declared  by  Great  Britain,  an  in* 
dependent  nation.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  his  cold,  equivocal  demeanof  arofe  not 
ib  much  from  any  perfonal  difaffection  to  the 
people  or  to  individuals,  as  from  a  delire  to 
hold  the  Americans  forever  dependent  on 
France.  It  was  fuggefted  by  fome,  to  be  the 
policy  of  that  nation,  to  endeavour  to  keep  the 
United  States  as  long  as  poffible  dependent  on 
her  aid  and  protection. 

The  political  creed  of  moniieur  de  Vergennes 
is  faid  to  have  been,  that  "  it  was  abfolutely 
"  neceflary  to  hate  the  Englifh....to  cajole  the 
"  Spaniards.. ..not  to  hurt  the  Emperor....to  live 
"  on  good  terms  with  Pruffia....to  gain  over  the 
"  Dutch..,.to  protect  the  Turks... .to  refpecl 


events  as  they  patted,  and  has  often  hazarded  conjectures 
on  probable  refults.  The  work  was  written  a  iiumber  of 
years  before  publication,  but  (he  did  not  think  proper 
either  to  erafe  them,  or  alter  the  manner,  on  revifion. 
Some  of  thofe  conjectures  have  already  taken  place  ;  otb* 
ers  probably  may,  at  fome  fubfequent  period. 
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CHAP.  xxvi.    "  Rome.. ..to   fupport   the   infant   republic   of 

"  America....to  fubfidize  Switzerland....and  to 

1782'      "  infpecl  the  conduft  of  the  Colonies." 

The  French  were  indeed  generally  fenfible, 
that  moft  of  the  citizens  of  America  fpurned  at 
all  ideas  of  a  dependence  on  any  foreign  power, 
after  her  emancipation  from  Britain.  Yet  they 
were  jealous  that  many  others  felt  fo  warmly 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  a  nation  from  whom 
they  derived  their  origin,  that  they  little 
doubted  of  a  renewal  of  the  connexion  with 
or  even  a  dependence  again  on,  Great  Britain 
when  the  noife  of  war  fhould  ceafe,  and  the 
old  habits  of  intercourfe,  fo  natural  from  con- 
fanguinity,  language,  and  manners,  mould  be 
re-affumed.  This  jealoufy  was  difleminated, 
and  thefe  apprehenfions  were  exprefied,  by  gen- 
tlemen of  judgment  and  penetration  through- 
out  the  kingdom  of  France,  both  in  public  and 
in  private  circles.  Indeed  it  was  the  general 
opinion  there,  that  a  prediledion  in  favor  of 
England  would  fuperfede,  in  the  American 
mind,  a  connexion  with  any  other  European 
power,  as  foon  as  recent  injuries  were  forgot- 
ten,  and  the  paffions  of  men  had  fubiided. 

Time  and  opportunities  afterwards  evinced, 
that  the  moft  liberal  fentiments  toward  Amer- 
ica governed  the  French  nation  in  general :  it 
appeared  by  their  conduft  in  many  fubfequent 
tranfadions,  that  there  was  very  little  to  juitify 
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the  opinion,  that  the  defign  of  the  nation  was    <SHAP.  xxvt. 
to  hold  the  American  colonies    dependent   on         '     'r~ 
France,  or  even  to  continue  the  alliance  but  on 
terms  of  reciprocity  and  mutual  advantage. 

No  national  contracts  ever  yet  bound  man* 
kind  fo  firmly,  as  not  to  be  maken  when  they 
militate  with  perfonal  or  national  interefts : 
much  lefs  does  a  religious  obfervance  of  treaties 
prevent  their  abandoning  former  obligations, 
when  the  balance  of  advantage'  is  likely  to  be 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  their  foes. 

•4* 

From  the  jealoufy  of  the  French  of  the  power 
and  rivalry  of  the  Englifh  nation,  they  might 
rationally  infer,  that  if  the  old  and  natural  con* 
nexion  with  the  parent  ftate  fliould  again  be 
revived,  it  would  cut  off  the  many  advantages 
they  had  promifed  themfelves,  from  an  irrepar- 
able breach  between  Great  Britain  and  the  col- 
onies. Thus,  fome  of  the  politicians  in  France 
judged  this  a  reafbn  fufficient  for  the  moft 
ftrenuous  efforts  in  the  ancient,  hereditary  en- 
emy of  Great  Britain,  to  hold,  and  if  poflible 
to  bind  America  by  treaties,  to  conditions  that 
might  in  fome  meafure  make  her  dependent  on 
themfelves  ;  at  leaft,  thefe  are  reafons  of  pol- 
icy :  reafons  of  equity,  when  inconfiftent  with, 
intereft,  are  feldom  to  be  found  among  flatef- 

VQL.  III.  2.,..C 
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CHAP,  xxvir.    men  and  politicians  deputed  to  tranfacl  national 

T^T  affairs- 

Among  the  many  difficulties  that  occurred 
in  the  negociations  for  peace,  the  demands 
made  in  favor  of  the  American  loyalifts,  both  by 
the  Britifh  and  the  French  miniftry,  were  not 
the  moft  eafily  accommodated  of  any  of  the  im- 
pediments thrown  in  the  way  of  conciliation. 
But  on  Mr.  Ofwald's  receiving  a  new  commif- 
fion  from  his  fcourt,  foon  after  the  count  de 
ReynevaPs  viiit  to  England,  negociations  went 
forward,  all  difficulties  were  furmounted,  and 
provifional  articles  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  were  figned  by  both 
parties  on  the  thirtieth  of  November,  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  pacific  difpofitions  of 
the  Britifh  cabinet  were  (as  obferved)  announ- 
ced to  the  commanders  of  their  armies  and 
fleets  in  America,  and  through  them  to  con- 
grefs,  and  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  troops 
of  the  United  States.  But  though  the  ideas  of 
peace  were  congenial  to  their  wifties,  and  flat- 
tering to  their  hopes,  they  Hill  confidered  that 
they  had  much  to  apprehend,  before  they  could 
quietly  fit  down  in  the  enjoyment  of  domeftic 
felicity.  The  Amerkans  on  this  intelligence, 
loft  no  part  of  their  vigilance  :  they  thought  it 
more  than  ever  neceflary  to  be  guarded  at  all 
points  againft  the  machinations  and  intrigues 
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of  their  enemies,  the  emiffaries  of  Britain,  and    CHAP.  xxvi. 
the  rancor  and  violence  of  American  refugees          ~"~" 
and  loyalifts.     This  defcription  of  perfons  were 
now,  more  than  ever,  embittered  by  the  idea, 
that  England  was  about  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
colonies  on  their  own  terms.,  abfolute  and  un- 
conditional independence. 

Their  fituation  at  that  time,  indeed,  appeared 
to  be  haplefs  enough.  The  corps  of  provincial 
troops  that  had  been  expofed  in  the  fervice  of 
Britain,  and  had  rifked  every  thing  during  the 
war,  expected  now  to  be  difbanded  on  the 
peace,  when  both  officers  and  privates  had  little 
to  hope  from  government,  according  to  the 
proviiiohal  articles,  and  ftill  lefs  from  their 
-country. 

According  to  the  ftipulations  of  the  Britifli 
negociators,  the  whole  body  of  loyalifts  were 
left  unprovided  for  any  further,  than  by  an  en- 
gagement from  the  American  commiffioners, 
to  fugged  to  congrefs  and  to  urge  in  their  be- 
half, a  recommendation  to  the  feveral  legifla- 
tures  of  the  United  States.  The  purport  of 
this  recommendation  was,  a  propofal  that  they 
would  fuffer  fuch  as  had  property,  to  return 
for  a  limited  time,  to  endeavour  to  recover  or 
re-purchafe  their  confifcated  eftates.  Twelve 
months  was  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  com- 
miflloners,  for  the  reiidence  of  the  tones  in  their 
native  provinces  after  the  ratification  of  peace. 
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CHAP.  xxvi.        Thus,  abandoned  by  their  friends,  and  caft 
"  on  the  mercy  of  their  country,  they  had  little 

lenity  to  expect  from  their  countrymen,  after  a 
war  of  feven  years,  in  which  many  of  them  had 
perpetrated  every  treacherous  and  cruel  deed, 
to  facilitate  the  fubjugation  of  their  native 
land,  and  to  confign  fucceeding  generations  to 
the  mackle.s  of  foreign  domination.  No  prof* 
peel:  now  appeared  before  them,  but  to  decamp 
in  hopelefs  poverty,  and  feek  fome  unexplored 
afylum,  far  from  the  pleafant  borders  of  their 
natal  mores. 

Inftigated  by  defpair  and  revenge,  fome  of 
this  clafs  of  people  had  recently  given  new  proofs 
of  their  vindictive  feelings,  and  new  provoca- 
tions to  their  countrymen.  The  moft  unjufti- 
fiable  rigor,  and  the  moft  outrageous  cruelties, 
had  been  pra&ifed  on  thofe  who  were  fo  un- 
fortunate as  to  fall  into  their  hands.  The  ftory 
pf  one  haplefs  victim  will  be  a  fufficient  fpedU 
men  of  the  atrocious  length  of  villany,  to  which 
man  may  be  prompted  by  difappointment  and 
party  rage. 

The  Affbciated  Board  ofLoyalifts  at  New  York, 
impatient  for  the  laurels  they  had  expected  to 
reap  from  the  ruin  of  their  neighbours,  their 
country,  and  the  caufe  of  freedom  ;  provoked 
at  the  defertion  of  their  Britifh  patrons,  and 
defpairing  of  the  triumph  they  had  promifed 
themfelves  in  the  complete  fuccefs  of  the  min- 
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ifterial  troops,  and  the  conqueft  of  America  by 


the  arms  of  Britain  ;    adopted  the  unjuft  and      _^      " 
dangerous  refolution,  of  avenging  on  individu- 
uals  any  thing  which  they  deemed  injurious  to 
their  partifans. 

They  faid  in  their  own  vindication,  and  per- 
haps they  had  too  much  reafon  to  allege,  that 
the  troops  of  congrefs,  in  many  inftances,  had 
not  been  lefs  fanguine  than  themfelves,  in  the 
inflictions  of  fummary  punifliment.  Doubtlefs, 
both  parties  were  far  from  exerciiing  that  len- 
ity and  forbearance  toward  their  enemies,  that 
both  humanity  and  equity  require.  This  was 
often  made  a  pretext  to  juftify  enormities,  and 
even  private  executions,  at  which  compaflion 
and  virtue  fliudder. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  had  recently  occafioned 
fo  much  public  obfervation,  as  the  wanton 
murder  of  a  captain  Huddy,  who,  with  fome 
dthers,  had  been  captured  by  a  party  of  loyalifls. 
He  had  been  fome  time  their  prifoner,  without 
any  lingular  marks  of  refentment  ;  but  on  the 
death  of  a  man  while  a  prifoner,  killed  by  the 
guards  from  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  e£ 
cape,  Huddy  was  brought  out  of  his  cell,  delib- 
erately conveyed  to  the  Jerfey  more,  and  with- 
out  a  trial,  or  any  crime  alleged  againft  him, 
he  was  in  the  moil  ludicrous  manner  hanged, 
amidft  the  fliouts  of  his  enemies,  who  exclaim-* 
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CHAP.  xxvi.    ed  at  the  folemn  period  of  execution, — "  Up 
1?82       "goes  Huddy,  for  Philip  White:9 

General  Wafhington  confidered  this  tranfao 
tion  as  too  infblent  and  cruel  to  be  pafled  over 
with  impunity  :  it  c[rew  him  into  the  painful 
refolution,  by  the  advice  of  the  principal  6ffi- 
cers  of  the  army,  to  retaliate,  by  felecting  fome 
Britifh  prifoner  of  equal  rank  to  fufFer  death, 
unlefs  Lippencot,  one  of  the  affociated  loyalifts, 
who  commanded  the  execution  of  Huddy,  was 
given  up  to  juftice.  The  defignation  of  an  in- 
nocent victim,  to  fufFer  death  for  the  crime  of 
an  unprincipled  murderer,  is  a  circumftance 
from  which  the  mind  turns  with  horror ;  but 
according  to  the  laws  of  war  there  was  no  re- 
ceding from  the  determination,  however  fevere 
might  be  the  fate  of  him  who  was  felected  as 
the  haplefs  victinv 

General  Waihington  previoufly  demanded 
juftice  on  the  guilty  perpetrators  of  the  crime  ; 
but  fir  Henry  Clinton  and  other  officers  to 
whom  he  reprefented  the  bufinefs,  waved  a 
compliance  for  fome  time,  and  appeared  in  fome 
meafure  to  juftify  the  deed,  by  afTerting  that  it 
was  done  only  by  way  of  example,  to  prevent 
fimilar  enormities,  which  their  partifans,  the 
loyalifts,  fald  they  had  frequently  experienced. 

•  Several  Britifh  officers  of  the  fame  rank  with 
Huddy,  were  prifoners  in  the  American  camp ; 
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and,  according  to  the  denunciation  made  by  the    CHAP. 
American  to  the   Britifh  commander  in  chief,  2 

they  were  brought  forward  with  great  folem- 
nity,  and  a  lot  caft  for  the  facrifice  to  be  made 
to  juftice.  This  was  done  with  much  tender- 
nefs,  fympathy,  and  delicacy  ;  when  the  lot  fell 
on  captain  Afgill  of  the  guards,  a  young  gentle- 
man of  education,  accomplimments,  and  family 
expectations,  who  was  only  nineteen  years  of 
age.  He  was  immediately  ordered  into  clofe 
cuftody,  until  the  trial  and  puniihment  of  cap- 
tain Lippcncot  mould  take  place.  But  his  trial 
was  conducted  with  fo  much  partiality  and 
party  acrimony,  that  Lippencot  was  acquitted. 
After  this,  iir  Henry  Clinton  demanded  the  re- 
leaie  of  Afgill,  as  on  a  legal  trial  no  guilt  was 
affixed  to  the  transaction  of  Lippencou 

This  occailoned  much  uneafinefs  to  general 
Wafhington  and  to  others,  who  though  fully 
^convinced  of  the  iniquity  of  the  murderous 
party  that  procured  the  death  of  Huddy,  yefc 
they  wiihed  for  the  releafe  of  captain  Afgill. 
Every  humane  bofom  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
feeing  a  youth,  whofe  character  was  in  all  rc- 
fpects  fair  and  amiable,  condemned  to  die  in- 
ftead  of  a  wretch,  whofe  hands  ftained  with 
blood,  and  his  heart  hardened  by  repeated  mur- 
der and  crime,  might  have  had  an  earlier  claim 
to  a  halter. 
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CHAP.  XXVL        Great  intereft  was  made  by  many  Britifh  of- 
"  fleers,  and  by  fir  Guy  Carleton  himfelf,  for  the 

life  and  releafe  of  captain  Afgill,  but  without 
effect  He  remained  a  prifoner  under  the  fen- 
tence  of  death,  although  execution  was  delayed  * 
until  every  compaflionate  heart  was  relieved  by 
the  interference  of  maternal  tendernefs.  The 
addrefs  of  lady  Afgill  his  mother,  whofe  heart 
was  wrung  with  agonizing  fears  for  the  fate  of 
an  only  fon,  procured  his  releafe. 

After  the  firft  pangs  of  grief  and  agitation  * 
on  the  news  of  his  critical  and  hazardous  fitua- 
tion,  had  fubfided,  fhe  wrote  in  the  moft 
pathetic  terms  to  the  count  de  Vergennes ; 
urging  that  his  influence  with  general  Wafh- 
ington  and  the  American  congrefs  might  be 
exerted,  to  fave  an  innocent  and  virtuous 
youth  from  an  ignominious  death,  and  reftore 
the  deftined  victim  to  the  bofom  of  his  mother. 
This  letter,  fraught  with  fentiments  that  di£- 
covered  a  delicate  mind,  an  improved  under- 
Handing,  and  a  feniibility  of  heart,  under  the 
di&ion  of  polifhed  ftyle,  and  replete  with  ftrong 
epithets  of  affection,  the  French  minifter  fhew- 
ed  to  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  as  a  piece 
of  elegant  compofition. 

Though  on  a  defpotic  throne,  where  the 
fovereign  difpofes  of  the  fubjed  by  his^/to,  and 
cuts  off  life  at  pleafure,  without  regret  or 
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tation,  the  king  of  France  and  his  royal  partner  CHAP.  xxvi. 
were  touched  by  the  diftrefs  of  this  unhappy 
mother,  and  lent  their  intereft  for  the  libera- 
tion of  her  fon.  The  count  de  Vergennes  was 
directed  to  fend  the  letter  to  general  Wafhing- 
ton ;  which  he  did,  accompanied  with  the  ob- 
iervations  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  combin- 
ed with  his  own  requefl  in  favor  of  young 
Afgill. 

The  commander  in  chief  was  happy  to  tranf- 
mit  to  congrefs,  the  feveral  requefts  and  obfer- 
vations,  which  he  had  reafon  to  expect  would 
relieve  him  from  an  affair  that  had  embarraffed 
his  mind,  both  as  a  man  of  humanity  and  the 
commander  of  an  army.  Congrefs  immediately 
directed  that  captain  Afgill  Ihould  be  liberated 
from  imprifonment,  and  left  at  his  own  option 
to  choofe  his  future  relidence  :  on  which,  he 
took  leave  of  the  army  and  of  America,  and  re- 
paired to  his  friends  in  England. 

The  reply  of  general  Wafhington,  and  the 
refolutions  of  congrefs,  relative  to  granting  a 
paflport  to  Mr.  Morgan,  fecretary  to  general 
Carleton,  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  was  not  equally 
condefcending.  On  his  arrival  at  New  York, 
fir  Guy  Carleton  had  requefted,  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  fend  on  fome  letters  of  compli- 

vou  in.  2....i> 
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CHAP.  xxvi.  ment  to  congrefs.  General  Wafliington  for* 
~_  782  warded  the  requeft,  which  drew  out  a  refolve 
of  congrefs,—"  That  the  commander  in  chief 
"  be  hereby  dire&ed  to  refufe  a  compliance 
"  with  the  requeft  of  general  Carleton,  to  grant 
"  a  pafs  to  Mr.  Morgan  to  bring  difpatches  to 
"  Philadelphia.5*  It  was  alfo  refolved,  that  no 
intercpurfe  fhould  be  opened,  or  that  any  of 
the  fubje&s  of  Great  Britain  mould  be  permit- 
ted to  pafs  or  repafs  from  the  Britifti  to  the 
American  pofts,  while  the  provifional  articles 
of  peace  were  held  in  fufpenfe. 

This  was  not  only  a  judicious,  but  a  neceflary 
precaution  in  the  congrefs  of  the  United  States. 
At  this  period,  a  fmall  circumftance  of  intelli- 
gence or  information  might  have  given  a  pre- 
text to  defeat  a  pending  negociation  for  peace. 
The  fleets  and  armies  of  Britain  ftill  kept  their 
ftation  in  America  ;  while  the  claming  interefts 
of  foreign  nations,  with  regard  to  American 
claims,  were  not  yet  adjufted  ;  and  while  the 
loyalifts  were  clamorous  and  vindictive,  watch- 
ing the  opportunity  of  impeding  the  prefent 
meafures,  which,  if  ratified,  muft  leave  them 
in  a  hopelefs  ftate  of  defpondency :  at  the  fame 
time,  it  fet  their  countrymen  on  a  point  of  ele- 
vation, contrary  to  their  predictions,  their 
wiihes,  and  their  interefts,  which  had  prompt- 
ed them  to  oppofition,  and  for  which  they  had 
hazarded  their  eafe,  their  lives,  and  the  friend- 
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fliip  and  efteem  of  their  former  affociates  and  CHAP. 
friends.  Thefe  people  certainly  had  high  ~ 
claims  of  gratitude  from  the  Britim  govern- 
ment, for  their  unfliaken  loyalty,  through  the 
fharp  conflict  that  fevered  the  colonies  from 
the  dominion  of  Britain,  and  themfelves  from 
their  native  country  forever. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Discontents  with  the  Provifional  Articles. — Mr.  Hartley 
font  to  Paris. — The  Definitive  Treaty  agreed  to,  and 
figned  by  all  the  Parties. — A  General  Pacification  among 
the  Nations  at  War. — Mr.  Pitt,  Prime  Minifter  in  England 
— His  Attention  to  Eaft  India  Affairs. — Some  fubfe- 
quent  Obfervations. 

CHAP-xxvn-  AFTER  provifional  articles  for  peace  had  been 
1782.  agreed  on  at  Paris,  between  the  Britifli  and 
American  commiffioners,the  impatient  curiofity 
of  the  Britiih  nation  for  a  full  communication 
of  their  contents,  was  inexpreilible.  The  ulti- 
mate determinations  with  regard  to  the  uncon- 
ditional independence  of  America,  were  among 
the  moft  interefting  of  their  inquiries.  But  the 
neceffity  of  concealing  affairs  of  fuch  national 
moment  for  a  time,  within  a  veil  of  fecrecy, 
was  urged  by  the  miniftry,  as  it  would  bring 
on  difcuflions  and  objections,  which  might  em- 
barrafs  the  work  of  peace.  All  ambiguity  was 
oppofed  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  feveral 
members,  with  no  fmall  degree  of  warmth  ; 
they  infifted  that  no  difguife  ought  to  be  ufed, 
but  that  the  whole  bufinefs  fliould  be  laid  open, 
before  irretrievable  ftipulations  mould  bind  the 
nation  to  difadvantageous  or  diihonorary  terms. 
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But  when  the  general  tenor  of  the  provifional 
articles  was  made  known,  it  was  far  from  re-    — ~ 
ftoring  tranquillity  or  harmonizing  the  feveral 
parties. 

The  general  diflatisfaction  exprefled  by  per- 
fons  of  high  rank  and  confideration,  againft 
both  the  provifional  articles  with  America  and 
the  preliminary  articles  for  peace  with  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  which  now  lay  under  con- 
iideration, was  fo  great,  that  many  began  to  be 
alarmed,  left  all  pacific  meafures  mould  be  fet 
afloat,  and  the  hope  of  tranquillity  which  had 
dawned  upon  the  nations  might  yet  finally  be 
defeated. 

Some  of  the  firft  characters  in  the  cabinet, 
the  parliament,  and  the  nation,  difcovered  the 
moft  fingular  difguft  and  uneafinefs  at  the  pro- 
pofed  articles  of  accommodation,  and  debate 
and  contention  ran  high  in  both  houfes  of  par- 
liament. The  lords  Walfingham,  Stormont, 
Sackville,  Carlifle,  and  others,  were  violent  in 
their  oppofition  to  the  whole  fyftem  of  peace 
comprifed  in  the  provifional  articles  :  they 
thought  the  character  of  the  nation  tarnifhed, 
in  the  conceflion  made  by  the  negociators  on 
the  part  of  Britain,  in  favor  of  the  revolted 
colonies  ;  whofe  obftinacy  had  involved  the 
crown  and  the  kingdom  in  diftreffes  incalcula- 
ble, but  that  the  nation  was  not  yet  fo  reduced 
as  to  fubmit  to  a  mean  dereliction  of  their 
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CHAP.  xxvn.  rights  :  they  afferted  that  they  had  yet  an  army, 
J7  "  a  navy,  and  refources  fufficient  to  chaftife  the 
infolence  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  It  was  ob- 
ferved,  that  though  the  councils  of  France  had 
upheld  the  revolted  colonies,  in  oppofition  to 
the  power  of  Britain,  and  now  juitified  their 
bold  demands,  that  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  had  recently  felt  the  fuperi- 
ority,  and  fled  from  the  power,  of  the  Britifh 
flag. 

It  was  not  pafled  over  in  filence,  that  all 
hearts  had  lately  been  warmed  by  their  gallant 
conduct,  and  every  tongue  loud  in  the  applaufes 
of  the  magnanimous  officers  who  had  defended 
Gibraltar  ;  that  the  houfe  of  commons  had  ex- 
preffed  their  gratitude  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
governor  Elliot  and  general  Boyde,  for  the  af- 
tonifhing  example  of  courage,  patriotifm,  and 
patient  fufFering,  which  they  had  difplayed,  in 
the  vigorous  defence  of  a  fortrefs  devoted  to 
deftru&ion  by  a  moft  formidable  foe  ;  that  the 
navy  had  contributed  its  full  fliare  in  this  glo- 
rious fuccefs,  and  that  the  juft  thanks  of  the 
nation  had  been  offered  to  lords  Howe, 
Rodney,  and  others,  who  were  ftill  ready  for 
the  moft  gallant  defence  of  all  the  claims  of 
England,  againft  the  combined  fleets  of  France, 
Spain,  and  the  world. 

In  fhort,  the  fum  of  their  declamations  were, 
that  the  proud  glory  of  conqueft,  which  had  fo 
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often  perched  on  the  helmet  of  Britilh  officers, 
was  not,  by  the  dam  of  an  inexperienced  pen,* 
to  be  meanly  proftrated  to  obtain  a  peace,  either 
from  old  hereditary  enemies,  or  the  pertinacity 
and  refractory  conduct  of  their  own  offspring 
in  the  colonies. 

Little  delicacy  was  obferved.  Mr.  OfwalcTs 
abilities  for  the  bufinefs  of  a  negociator  were 
highly  ridiculed  :  many  objections  were  made, 
and  copioufiy  dwelt  on  by  the  orators  in  the 
Britilh  parliament,  with  regard  to  the  pending 
articles ;  particularly,  on  the  right  to  the  fifli- 
eries,  on  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States, 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Miffiiippi,  and  the 
forlorn  condition  of  thofe  Americans  who  had 
been  attached  to  the  crown  from  the  beginning 
of  the  conteft.  Their  friends  afferted,  that  the 
abandoning  the  loyalifts,  and  coniigning  them 
over  to  the  cold  recommendation  of  the  Amer- 
ican congrefs,  only  on  the  promife  of  their 
commiffioners  that  their  iituation  ihould  be 
conlidered  by  the  feveral  legislatures,  and  that 
the  legiilative  powers  mould  advife  to  a  placa- 
ble fpirit,  and  urge  the  people  to  forgivenefs, 
was  a  fallacious  fecurity  on  which  no  reliance 
could  be  placed.  It  was  obferved,  that  the 
commiffioners  themfelves  could  not  expect  that 
fuch  a  meafure  would  fucceed ;  they  knew  too 

*  Mr.  Ofwald's. 
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CHAP.  xxvn.    well,  that  this  clafs  of  men  were  confidered  in 
*  America,  as  a  ten-fold  more  inveterate  foe  than 

any  of  the  native  fons  of  Britain. 

The  propofal  of  their  return  to  and  refidence 
in  the  United  States  for  a  limited  term,  was 
viewed  by  gentlemen  of  the  firft  penetration  as 
a  chimerical  project :  they  were  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature  to  imagine,  that 
this  defcription  of  perfons  would  be  received 
by  them,  when  they  knew,  that  "  the  Ameri- 
"  cans  in  general  would  confider  it  as  taking  a 
"  viper  into  their  bofoms,  whofe  nature  could 
"  not  be  altered,  and  however  well  fed,  its  ben- 
"  efaftor  could  not  be  fecured  from  its  fling." 

The  neglect  of  ftipulations  in  favor  of  a  clafs 
of  people  who  had  forfaken  their  country,  loft 
their  property,  and  riiked  their  lives  in  the 
field,  from  their  attachment  to  the  Britifh 
crown,  and  their  fondnefs  for  the  government 
of  England,  was  ftyled  criminal  in  every  view  ; 
it  was  aflerted  that  it  was  marked  with  cruelty, 
injuftice,  and  ingratitude. 

Doubtlefs,  many  of  the  advocates  of  the  loy- 
alifts  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  argued  from 
what  they  thought  the  principles  of  rectitude, 
rather  than  from  the  prejudices  of  party  ;  and 
could  thofe  principles  alone  have  had  their  full 
operation  in  the  minds  of  men,  notwithftand- 
ing  paft  provocations,  it  might  have  been  the 
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policy  of  the  Americans  at  this  period,  to  have    CHAP.  xxvu. 

laid  afide  their  prejudices.     At  the  fame  time,    — ; 

it  would  have  exemplified  their  benevolence  to 
have  forgiven,  cheriflied,  and  fecured  the  friend- 
fhip  of  a  large  body  of  people,  inftead  of  perpet- 
uating an  alienation,  and  tranfmitting  it  from 
fire  to  fon,  through  fucceffive  generations.  But 
it  was  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  the  Britim  gov- 
ernment, to  protect  and  to  compenfater  This 
they  afterwards  did  in  fome  inflances,  in  a  very 
ample  manner  ;  but  many  of  this  unfortunate 
clafs  were  expofed  to  fufferings  which  they  had 
never  contemplated,  when  they  forfook  their 
neighbours,  their  relations,  'and  their  families, 
for  the  precarious  hope  of  better  fortune  from 
the  oppreffors  of  their  country. 

Thefe  and  other  circumftances  fliook  the 
minifler  in  his  place  ;  he  felt  he  did  not  ftand 
on  very  firm  ground,  however  recently  encir- 
cled by  favoritifm,  though  at  the  fummit  of 
power,  and  ftill  the  bubble  of  popularity  ;  the 
gale  was  about  to  pafs  off,  and  leave  him  in  pri- 
vate life,  the  fport  of  change,  but  not  in  the 
quietude  of  retirement.  The  rivals  of  lord 
Shelburne  were  powerful,  his  enemies  fubtil 
and  fagacious  ;  and  the  inconfiftency  which  ap- 
peared in  his  principles  relative  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  America,  gave  them  a  fair  occafion  to 

t 
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CHAP.  xxvn.   difcufs  his  opinions,  and  to  difplace  him  from 

°ffice- 


Defirous  as  was  Mr.  Fox  and  fome  other  gen- 
tlemen, for  a  happy  accommodation  with  Amer- 
ica, and  a  happy  termination  of  war  with  all 
the  nations,  they  fpurned  at  feveral  of  the  pro- 
pofed  articles  of  peace  :  and  fingular  as  it  may 
appear,  the  confequence  of  the  prefent  fermen- 
tation was  a  fecond  coalition,  compofed  of  ftill 
more  jarring  atoms  than  the  firft  .....  the  leopard 
was  indeed  to  lie  down  with  the  lamb. 

Notwithftanding  their  former  difagreement 
in  opinion,  their  rancor  and  bitternefs  on  many 
occafions  ;  antipodes  in  political  fentiment,with 
regard  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the 
majefty  of  the  people,  and  the  American  war  ; 
a  ftrange  connexion  took  place,  viewed  by  the 
nation  as  a  kind  of  political  phenomenon. 
Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  were  feen  afting  to- 
gether in  adminiftration,  in  conjunction  with 
the  lords  Cavendifh  and  Stormont,  Keppel  and 
Carlifle.  The  duke  of  Portland  was  appointed 
firft  lord  of  the  treafury  in  the  room  of  lord 
Shelburne,  who  had  enjoyed  little  tranquillity 
in  that  elevated  ftation.  The  reputation  of 
neither  party  was  much  enhanced  by  the  coa- 
lition ;  it  created  a  general  fufpicion  of  the  pat- 
riotifm  of  both  ;  and  both  were  confidered  as 
acling  a  part  for  the  gratification  of  their  own 
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interefts  and  paflions,  rather  than  from  a  regard 
to  the  public  welfare. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 


Mr.  Fox  was  reproached  with  forfaking  his 
former  friends,  and  aflimilating  his  character 
and  his  attachment,  as  conveniency  required, 
to  the  politics  of  the  day.  To  this  he  replied, 
that  "  for  the  painful  lories  he  had  experienced 
u  in  his  friendfhips,  he  muft  find  a  confolation 
"  in  the  purity  and  conliftency  of  his  inten- 
"  tions,  and  that  rectitude  of  deiign  which  had 
"  ever  been  his  guide  in  his  political  career/' 

While  the  general  expectation  of  re-fheathing 
the  fword  had  fpread  a  humane  fatisfaclion 
over  the  countenances  of  many  in  Europe  and 
in  America,  the  minds  of  the  contemplative 
and  fagacious  characters  in  the  United  States 
were  filled  with  anxiety,  on  the  variety  of  dif- 
ficulties which  lay  before  them.  They  antici- 
pated the  impracticability  of  difbanding  an  army 
become  difcontented  from  deficiencies  in  pay- 
ment :  they  faw  the  impoffibility  of  a  fpeedy 
clifcharge  of  the  public  debt ;  of  defraying  the 
expenfes  of  a  long  war,  and  paying  up  the  ar- 
rearages due  to  the  foldiery,  who  had  bravely 
borne  the  toils  of  the  field,  amidft  poverty, 
hunger,  danger,  and  death.  They  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  human  nature  to  expect, 
that  a  people  who  had  been  fo  long  in  fuch  a 
perturbed  ftate  fhould  fit  down  in  tranquillity 
and  order,  until  fome  neceifary  arrangements. 


1782. 
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CHAP.  xxvn.  for  the  operations  of  a  free,  yet  energetic  gov- 
ernment,  ihould  be  eftablifhed.  This  they  con- 
fidered,  in  the  fituation  of  their  country,  a  work 
that  required  the  talents  of  the  moft  able  ftatef- 
men,  and  the  virtues  of  the  moft  difinterefted 
patriots,  to  digeft.  The  jarring  interefts  of  the 
ftates  and  of  individuals,  and  their  diffonant 
opinions  of  forms  and  modes  of  government, 
might  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  beft  that 
could  be  fuggefted,  and  create  jealoufies  and 
ferments  that  might  terminate  in  domeftic  con- 
fufion  and  war,  until  anarchy  or  defpotifm 
fliould  fucceed. 

In  addition  to  all  other  difficulties  appre- 
hended by  fpeculative  and  judicious  Americans, 
previous  to  the  provifional  articles  terminating 
in  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  they  dreaded 
the  idea  of  a  large  body  of  loyalifts  left  by 
Great  Britain,  to  make  terms  of  reconciliation 
with  their  offended  countrymen. 

It  was  a  very  precarious  hope  on  which  thefe 
refugees  had  to  build  :  they  had  little  reafon 
(as  obferved)  to  expect  the  refentment  of  a 
whole  people  would  be  annihilated,  merely  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  American  agents  : 
they  could  not  but  be  fenfible,  that  if  the  gov- 
erning powers  were  mollified,  and  mould  re- 
commend moderation  and  forbearance,  yet  the 
mutual  injuries  and  affronts  between  individu- 
als and  families,  in  confequence  of  political  dif- 
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ibnance,  would  not  be  likely  to  lie  dormant,  CHAP.XXVH-, 
but  would  be  brought  back  to  recollection  on 
every  trivial  occafion.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  old  animoiities  would  be  raked  open,  that 
would  forever  difturb  the  peace  of  fociety, 
when  they  took  their  ftand  befide  their  injured 
neighbours,  weeping  the  lofs  of  a  father,  a  huf- 
band,  or  a  fon,  who  had  perifhed  in  the  dread- 
ful conflict,  many  of  them  by  the  hands  of  a 
clafs  of  men  now  thrown  back  on  their  wound* 
ed  feelings. 

In  the  mean  time  the  bufinefs  of  negociation 
went  forward  among  the  belligerent  powers ; 
fome  new  arrangements  were  made  :  Mr. 
Hartley  was  fent  to  Paris,  whofe  commiffion 
fuperfeded  that  of  Mr.  Ofwald.  We  have  feen 
that  Mr.  John  Adams  had  left  Holland,  and 
joined  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United 
States,  previous  to  the  agreement  on  provi- 
fional  articles  for  peace,  iigned  November,  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-two.  He 
was  no  favorite  of  the  officers  and  adminiftra- 
tors  of  affairs  at  the  Gallican  court ;  his  man- 
ners were  not  adapted  to  render  him  accepta- 
ble in  that  refined  and  polifhed  nation  ;  nor 
did  he  appear  to  have  much  partiality  for,  or 
confidence  in  them.  But  firm  to  the  interefts 
of  his  country,  and  tenacious  of  its  claims,  he 
advocated  and  defended  them  with  ability  ; 
and  by  his  determined  fpirit,  was  eflentially  fer- 
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viceable  in  maintaining  the  ftipulations  required 

in  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
1783. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Jay  lefs  ftrenuous  or  indefatiga- 
ble, to  counteract  every  thing  he  thought 
might  militate  with  the  intereft  of  America. 
He  invalidated  difficulties  as  they  arofe,  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  ftatefman,  and  obviated  ev- 
ery objection  to  juft  and  equal  advantages,  in 
the  treaty  which  his  countrymen  required, 
Dr.  Franklin's  known  attachment  to  the  inter- 
eft  of  the  United  States,  and  his  confpicuous  tal- 
ents as  a  negociator,  preclude  the  neceffity  of 
any  obfervations  on  his  abilities,  his  character, 
or  his  conduct. 

It  has  been  before  obferved,  that  congrefs 
had  inadvertently  endeavoured  to  fetter  their 
agents,  by  directing  them  to  be  under  the 
councils  of  France,  rather  too  much  for  a  free 
and  independent  nation.  Thefe  gentlemen  con- 
iidered  fuch  reftriclions  difhonorary  to  them- 
felves  and  their  country  ;  and  by  their  vigor, 
zeal,  and  addrefs,  acted,  through  every  ftage  of 
the  bufinefs,  as  the  agents  of  a  free  nation,  not 
to  be  influenced  by  foreign  confiderations  or 
councils. 

Near  ten  months  elapfed,  after  figning  the 
proviiional  articles,  before  the  definitive  treaty 
was  completed.  Previous  to  the  adjuftment  of 
all  the  articles  contained  in  this  treaty,  much 
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addrefs,  altercation,  intrigue,  and  fineffe,  among 
the  parties,  as  is  ufual  on  fimilar  occafions,  was 
intermixed  with  fair  negociation.  All  prelim- 
inaries at  length  agreed  to,  this  important  in- 
ftrument  was  figned  at  Paris  on  the  third  of 
September,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
eighty-three. 

David  Hartley,  efquire,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and 
John  Adams,  efquires,  in  behalf  of  America, 
affixed  their  names  and  their  feals  to  the  treaty 
for  the  reftoration  of  harmony  between  Britain, 
the  ancient  potent  parent,  and  the  emancipated 
colonies,  and  fent  it  forward  for  the  ratification 
of  congrefs,  and  of  the  Britilh  parliament. 

The  definitive  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  contained  only  nine  ar- 
ticles. The  firft  of  thefe  was  a  full  and  com- 
plete acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of 
America.  His  Britannic  Majefty^  in  article  firft, 
"  acknowledges  the  United  States,  viz*  New 
"  Hampihire,  Maflachufetts  Bay,  Rhode  Ifland 
"  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut, 
"  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Dela- 
"  ware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
•"  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  to  be  Free> 
"  Sovereign,  and  Independent  States  ;  that  he 
*c  treats  with  them  as  fuch  ;  and  for  himfelf, 
"  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  relinquimes  all  claim 
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CHAP,  xxvii.    "  to  the  government,  property,  and  territorial 
J783       "  rights  of  the  fame,  and  every  part  thereof."* 

On  the  fame  day,  the  third  of  September, 
the  definitive  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  was  figned  at  Verfailles,  by  the  duke  of 
Manchefter  in  behalf  of  the  king  of  England, 
and  on  the  part  of  France  by  the  count  de 
Vergennes. 

The  count  de  Aranda  and  the  duke  of  Man- 
chefter mutually  exchanged  their  feals  for  the 
happy  event  of  peace  between  England  and 
Spain.  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendfhip  between  his  Britannic  majefty  and 
the  king  of  Spain,  was  alfo  figned  at  Verfailles 
the  third  day  of  September,  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  eighty-three. 

All  impediments  that  barred  the  accommo- 
dation between  England  and  Holland  had  been 
removed,  and  peace  and  harmony  reftored  be- 
tween his  Britannic  majefty  and  the  ftates-gen- 
eral  of  the  United  Provinces.  Preliminary  ar- 
ticles for  this  purpofe  were  adjufted  and  figned 
at  Paris  by  the  minifters  of  the  refpeclive  courts, 
on  the  fecond  of  September,  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  eighty-three. 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  No.  III. 
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The  king  of  Sweden  had  invited  a  treaty  of  CHAP 
amity  and  commerce  with  America,  in  a  very  ^ 
handfome,  complimentary  manner.  He  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  was  "  defirous  of  forming  a  con- 
"  nexion  with  a  people  who  had  fo  well  eUab- 
"  limed  their  independence,  and  who,  by  their 
"  wifdom  and  bravery,  fo  well  deferved  it." 
This  treaty  had  been  ligned  the  third  of  April, 
one  thoufand  ieven  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
and  a  ftipulation  made  for  its  continuance  for 
the  term  of  fifteen  years,  before  any  revifion  or 
renewal  fliould  take  place. 

Denmark  ordered  the  American  flag  to  be 
treated  like  that  of  republics  of  the  firll  order. 
Indeed,  after  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  explicitly  acknowledged  by  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  moft  of  the  European  nations 
were,  or  appeared  to  be,  fond  of  forming  con- 
nexions with  a  young,  growing  republic.  The 
independent  rank  of  America  was  now  viewed 
in  connexion  with  her  prolific  foil,  abundant  re- 
fources,  commercial  genius,  and  political  princi- 
ples, which  indicated  her  riling  into  eminence 
and  coniideration,  that  would  fet  her  on  a  foot- 
ing with  any  nation  on  earth,  if  me  did  not  be- 
come corrupted  by  foreign  vices,  or  funk  by  the 
indulgence  of  her  own  foolifh  paffions. 

The  Batavian  republic  was  the  firft  nation  be- 
yond the  Atlantic,  after  the  French,  who  fent 
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CHAP,  xxvii.  an  envoy  in  form  to  the  congrefs  of  America. 
On  the  thirty-Urn:  of  October,  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  eighty-three,  Peter  John  Van 
Berkel  was  received  by  them,  as  minifter  pleni- 
potentiary from  the  dates-general  of  the  United 
Netherlands.  By  the  prefident  and  members 
of  congrefs,  every  mark  of  refpect,  cordiality, 
and  friendmip,  was  fhewn  ;  and  on  the  other 
iide  it  was  amply  returned,  by  the  addrefs  and 
politenefs  of  the  Dutch  minifter  ;  who,  with 
manly  eloquence  and  grace,  addrefled  that  ven- 
erable body,  and  exprefled  his  own  regard  and 
the  efteem  of  his  conftituents,  for  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  prelident's  reply, 
he  acknowledged  the  high  fenfe  Americans  had 
of  the  importance  of  the  alliance,  and  the  grat- 
itude they  all  felt  for  the  fervices  rendered  the 
United  States  by  individuals  of  his  nation,  and 
particularly  by  himfelf  and  family,  previous  to 
the  completion  of  the  late  treaty. 

Thus,  after  the  horrors  of  war  had  fhed  their 
baneful  influence  over  the  nations,  without  cef- 
fation,  for  feven  or  eight  years  ;  and  after  the 
havoc  of  human  life  had,  as  ufual,  difplayed  the 
abfurdity  of  mankind,  in  the  delight  they  feem 
to  difcover  in  the  deftruction  of  their  own  fpe- 
cies  \  a  truce  to  the  miferies  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  on  one  fide  of  the  globe,  was 
promifed  for  a  feafon.  Though  the  nations 
had  been  long  engaged  in  war,  peace  feemed 
now  to  lift  up  her  declined  head,  and  promife  a 
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general  tranquillity.     Her  advances  were  made    CHAP. 

acrofs   the   Atlantic ;    yet  no  official  accounts    """" 

3     r       ,  ,  r   .  .  1783. 

were   received   by  congreis,  that  a  dehnitive 

treaty  had  been  iigned  by  the  minifters  of  the 
feveral  belligerent  powers,  until  the  conclufion 
of  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
eighty-three. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  pro- 
viiional  and  preliminary  articles  for  a  general 
pacification  among  the  contending  powers,  had 
been  figned  at  Paris,  November  the  twenty- 
ninth,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  ;  but  the  completion  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  productive  of  a  general  peace,  was  not 
agreed  to  until  the  fucceeding  autumn  ;  when, 
as  related  above,  the  iignatures  and  feals  of  the 
commiffioners  on  all  fides,  were  affixed  to  the 
feveral  ftipulated  articles,  and  the  world  reliev- 
ed from  a  long  conftrained  fituation  of  mind, 
between  hope,  expectation,  and  fear. 

Yet  the  intelligence  of  the  fpring  of  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-three,  had 
been  equally  impreffive  in  the  American  army, 
as  if  peace  had  actually  been  proclaimed  by 
found  of  trumpet.  Nor  was  it  ftrange  that  the 
military  departments,  nor  indeed  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  mould  feel 
the  fame  impreffion.  The  intelligence  of  the 
prefent  profpecls  of  a  complete  accommodation 
of  exifting  differences,  was  accompanied  with 
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CHAP.  xxvn.  private  as  well  as  public  letters  from  Mr.  Adams, 
~ Mr.  Jay,  and  other  diftinguimed  Americans, 
replete  with  the  ftrongeft  affurances,  that  hof- 
tilities  would  not  be  recommenced ;  and  that 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  Great  Britain  would., 
in  a  few  months,  be  withdrawn  from  the  ports 
and  cities  of  the  United  States* 

But  there  was  yet  much  to  be  done  on  both 
fides  of  the  water.  It  could  not  be  expected, 
that  after  a  convuliion  of  fuch  magnitude,  that 
the  American  officers  and  foldiers  could  at  once 
retire,  and  fit  down  quietly,  each  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig-tree ;  or  that  the  turbulent 
fpirit  of  hoftile  nations  could  in  a  moment  be 
tranquillized  ;  much  lefs,  that  the  pride  of  the 
Britifh  miniftry  and  parliament  mould  fuffer 
them  to  fettle  down  in  tranquil  repofe  among 
themfelves,  after  the  long  feries  of  mortification, 
difcontent,  and  difunion,  that  had  embittered 
every  department,  and  almoft  every  individual 
againft  the  political  opinions  of  h4s  neighbour, 
and  the  civil  and  political  adminiftration  of  the 
affairs  of  his  country. 

The  preliminary  and  provifional  articles  had 
terminated  in  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  :  in 
this,  the  general  fenfe  of  the  nation,  and  the 
wifhes  of  the  people  were  gratified.  Yet  there 
were  ftill  fources  of  difcontent  fuiEcient  to  in- 
dicate, that  the  prefent  miniftry  ftood  on  flip- 
pery  ground. 
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Lord  North  had  been  long  unpopular  :  Mr. 
Fox  had  many  and  potent  enemies  j  but,  "  nat- 
"  urally  of  a  compreheniive  mind,  and  confti- 
"  tutionally  fraught  with  good  humor  and  gen- 
"  eral  kindnefs,  the  field  of  popular  applaufe 
"  feemed  to  be  perfectly  congenial  to  him." 
But  he  had  a  powerful  rival  in  a  fon  of  the  late 
favorite  of  the  nation,  lord  Chatham.  Thi$ 
young  gentleman  had  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
won  the  favor  of  his  fovereign  and  the  hearts 
of  the  people ;  on  many  interefting  queftions 
he  had  argued  on  the  popular  fide,  and  had 
gained  an  afcendency  that  promifed  eminence, 
celebrity,  and  ftation,  in  the  firft  grade  of  office 
and  influence. 

He  was  among  the  moft  ftrenuous  advocates 
for  a  reform  in  parliament :  he  was  zealous  for 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
and  ridiculed  the  language,  the  conduct,  and 
the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  ;  and  con- 
demned the  regulations  and  reftrictions  on  the 
American  trade,  which,  he  obferved,  muft  for- 
ever keep  open  the  door  of  animofity  between 
the  two  countries. 

Nor  did  he  lefs  oppofe  and  ridicule  the  India 
bill,  fo  much  the  fubject  of  investigation  and  dif-- 
cuffion,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  rejected 
by  a  majority  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  But  the 
confuiions  and  diflractions  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
required  that  fome  energetic  and  wife  meafures 
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CHAP.  xxvu.  Qiould  be  immediately  adopted,  to  reform  abu- 
fes,  and  to  reftore  juftice  and  peace  in  that  op- 
prefTed  country.  This  produced  a  fecond  India 
bill,  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt  himfelf,  which 
was  alfo  rejected,  and  the  door  ftill  left  open 
for  much  contention  and  debate,  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  India,  and  the  diftreffes  of  the  unhappy 
inhabitants. 

Thus  animofities  were  kindled  among  the 
firft  characters  in  the  nation,  and  difcontents 
fomented  until  every  thing  verged  to  the  ex- 
treme of  difunion.  c;  It  was  impcffible  for  Mr. 
"  Fox  to  do  any  thing  in  a  cold,  uninterefted, 
"  or  indifferent  manner  ;  he  therefore  always 
"  went  confiderable  lengths  for  the  attainment 
"  of  his  object."  But  he  finally  loft  ground, 
and  left  his  rival  to  wave  his  laurels  triumph- 
antly in  the  field  of  party,  and  the  favor  of  his 
king. 

The  fluctuation  of  office,  and  the  changes  in 
adminiftration,  had  been  fo  frequent  in  the  pre- 
fent  reign,  that  it  was  viewed  as  a  thing  of 
courfe,  on  every  difpute  or  variation  of  opinion 
on  great  political  queflions.  From  the  accef- 
fion  of  George  the  third,  in  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  fixty-one,  to  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  eighty-three,  when  lord  Shelburne 
came  in,  there  had  been  many  different  hands 
who  had  taken  the  helm  at  the  head  of  the 
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miniftry,  and  fet   the  political  bark  afloat  in  a 
tempeft,  without  the    ability  to   recover   and     ""^ 
moor  it  in  the  haven  of  peace. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  and  at  this  critical 
period,  Mr.  William  Pitt,  in  the  fire  of  youth, 
in  the  pride  of  brilliant  talents,  and  with  the 
ambition,  if  not  the  hereditary  capacity,  of  the 
aged  ftatefman,  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  Tenacious  of  his  own  character, 
he  held  the  high  office  in  fpite  of  opposition  or 
flattery  ;  and  fo  perfeveringly  ftood  his  ground, 
and  held  the  reins  of  power  fo  long,  that  his 
friends  ceafed  to  fear  his  removal,  and  his  ene- 
mies at  laft  defpaired  of  carrying  any  point 
againft  a  minifter,  that  was  become  at  once  a 
favorite  both  of  the  prince  and  the  people. 

Notwithftanding  the  abilities  of  the  new 
minifter,  and  the  exertions  of  fome  of  his  pre- 
deceffors,  now  out  of  place  ;  notwithftanding  a 
pacification  had  recently  taken  place  among  the 
European  powers  ;  Great  Britain  was  ftill  tot- 
tering under  the  enormous  expenfes  of  the  late 
war,  and  her  own  internal  diffenfions  on  fubjects 
of  magnitude  and  importance.  Men  of  the  firft 
abilities  and  information,  were  wide  in  opinion, 
and  divided  on  every  political  point  ;  the  fpirit 
of  party  was  heightened,and  produced  continual 
altercation  in  parliament,  on  the  .conduct,  pro- 
jects, and  character,  of  the  young  minifter- 
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euAp.xxvif.  Supported  by  royal  favor,  and  fufficiently  con- 
"™~~"  fcious  of  his  own  talents,  he  was  not  borne 
down  by  any  oppofition.  It  was  foon  percep- 
tible, that  the  embarr aliments  of  government, 
the  derangement  in  political,  commercial,  do- 
meftic,  and  foreign  affairs,  ftill  required  much 
energy  and  decifion,  and  perhaps  the  capacity 
of  older  and  more  experienced  ftatefmen. 

The  cruel  mifmanagement  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
interefted  the  whole  nation.  The  derangement 
and  diftraclion  of  their  affairs  there,  the  enor^ 
mities  committed,  and  the  tragical  fcenes  of 
barbarity  perpetrated,  under  the  prefidency  of 
Warren  Haftings,  governor  general  of  Bengal, 
which  reduced  the  country  to  the  extreme  of 
penury  and  mifery,  were  afterwards  copioufly 
difplayed  and  amply  detailed,  in  his  long  pro- 
traded  trial.  This  finally  terminated  without 
decifion  on  delinquency,  or  fatisfaction  to  the 
public. 

The  dreadful  famine  in  Calcutta,  in  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy-nine,  is 
well  known  :  that  which  fucceeded  it  in  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-one  was 
ftill  more  deplorable,  when  14,000  perfons 
died  weekly,  of  hunger,  at  Madras  ;  while  the 
provinces  of  Oude  and  Benares  fuffered  in 
equal  degree,  under  the  fame  calamity,  brought 
on  by  means  which  will  never  be  blotted  from 
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the  memory  of  man.*     Thefe  were  too  compli- 
Oated  and  diiFufe  for  a  place  here,  but  fome  cur-    ~~V 
fory  obfervations  on  the  conduct  of  Britifh  ofli- 
cers  in  that  country,  may  be  admitted. 

A  fpecimen  of  the  tragedy  acted  by  general 
Matthews  at  Onore,  where  he  directed  no  quar- 
ter ihould  be  given,  but  every  man  be  put  to 
the  fword,  will  be  impreflive  from  an  extract 
of  a  letter  from  one  of  his  own  officers.  He 
obferved,  that  —  "  The  carnage  was  great  ;  we 
"  trampled  thick  on  the  dead  bodies  that  were 
"  ftrewed  in  the  way  :  it  was  rather  fliocking 
"  to  humanity,  but  fuch  are  only  fecondary 
"  coniiderations  ;  and  to  a  foldier  whofe  bofom 
"  glows  with  heroic  glory,  they  are  thought  ac- 
"  cidents  of  courfe  :  his  zeal  makes  him  afpire 
"  after  further  victory." 


*  Read  the  ftory  of  the  nabob  of  Oude — f  of  Cheit- 
g;ng — of  the  widow  of  Sujah  Dowla — of  the  conqueft  of 
the  Benares — the  treatment  of  the  nabobs  of  Bengal;  and 
indeed  of  ail  who  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Engiiih  gov- 
ernment, in  their  wars  with  the  unfortunate  Indians. 
Thefe  are  to  be  found  in  a  variety  of  authentic  accounts  of 
the  conducT;  and  intercourfe  of  the  Englifh  with  the  oriental 
nations. 

I  Sec  a  part  of  a  fpeech  made  by  Mr.  Sheridan  on  this  fubjecl, 
Appendix,  Note  No.  IV, 

VOL.  III.  2,.».G 
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What  a  perveriion  of  juft  ideas  !     The  true 


g*ory  of  man  is  benignity  and  kindnefs  to  his 
fellow-mortals  ;  nor  can  even  military  glory  be 
enhanced  by  the  triumphant  butchery  of  man- 
kind. But  the  fame  cruel  apathy  exprefled  by 
one  of  them,  feemed  to  pervade  moil  of  the  of- 
ficers on  this^xpedition  :  the  riches  and  fplen- 
dor  of  the  peninfula,  and  the  extermination  of 
the  inhabitants  that  they  might  poffefs  their 
wealth,  feemed  to  be  the  only  object. 

From  Onore,  general  Matthews  proceeded  to 
Hydernagur,  the  capital  of  Canara.  It  is  true, 
by  aftonifhing  feats  of  valor,  he  reached  the 
metropolis,  where  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
was  immenfe.  The  place  was  furrendered  by 
capitulation  ;  the  general  poffeffed  of  the  treaf- 
ure,  and  no  diftribution  made.  The  avarice  of 
the  officers  to  obtain  their  full  ihare  of  the  plun- 
der, raifed  murmur  and  mutiny  that  were  not 
eafily  quieted  \  nor  was  it  ever  afcertained,  in 
whofe  coffers  the  whole  was  finally  depofited. 

Before  general  Matthews  returned  to  Bom- 
bay, he  fent  a  detachment  from  Hydernagur  to 
Annanpour,  under  the  command  of  major 
Campbell  ;  the  orders  were  for  a  ftorm  and  no 
quarter.  The  cruel  mandates  were  received 
with  alacrity,  and  put  in  execution  without  de- 
lay :  every  man  in  the  place  was  put  to  the 
fword,  except  one  horfeman,  who  efcaped  after 
being  wounded  in  three  different  places.  The 
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women,  unwilling  to  be  feparated  from  their    CHAP.XXVU. 
relations,  or  expofed  to  the  brutal  licentiouihefs     T~~^ 
of  the  foldiery,  threw  themfelves  in  multitudes 
into  the  moats  with  which   the   fort   was    fur- 
rounded,     Four  hundred  beautiful  vouno;  wo- 

4  O 

men,  pierced  with  the  bayonet,  and  expiring  in 
each  other's  arms,  were  in  this  fituation  treated 
by  the  Britifh  with  every  kind  of  outrage. 
The  avenging  hand  of  juftice  foon  overtook  the 
barbarous,  butchering  Matthews  ;  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Tippoo  Saib,  after  that  victorious 
commander  had  re-captured  Hydernagur,  was 
loaded  with  chains,  imprifoned,  and  foon  after 
put  to  death  by  his  orders.* 

For  a  further  detail  of  the  enormities  com- 
mitted by  the  fervants  of  Britain,  and  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  without  mitigation,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  hiftory  of  that  unfortunate 
country.  There  he  will  find  a  defcription  of  a 
great  part  of  this  garden  of  nature,  whofe  pro- 
lific Ihoots  have  expanded  over  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  few  of  whofe  inhabitants  have 
yet  arrived  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  arts, 
the  ingenuity,  the  fciences,  contained  in  their 
Shanfcript  and  other  languages. 


*  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  manner  of  his  death  was 
that  of  pouring  melted  gold  down  his  throat :  a  ftrong  ex- 
preffion  of  the  ideas  the  natives  hid  of  his  avarice. 
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CHAP. xxvn.  Indeed,  new  clifcoveries  have  been  recently 
*  ]7g3  brought  to  light,  by  the  inveftigation  of  learn- 
ed and  virtuous  Engliflimen  ;  who,  while  pur- 
fuing  their  inquiries,  weep  to  behold  fo  fair  a 
fpot  of  creation*  bathed  in  the  blood  of  its  na- 
tive fons,  by  the  hands  of  a  nation  who  boaft 
higher  degrees  of  civilization,  without  poiTefT- 
ing  their  Simplicity,  urbanity,  and  perhaps  their 
knowledge.  But  their  progrefs  in  the  arts, 
their  hiftories  of  the  firft  progenitors  of  man- 
kind, their  agronomical  difcoveries,  and  their 
knowledge  of  nature  and  its  operations,  muft 
now  lay  buried  with  the  wreck  of  their  for- 
tunes, and  many  of  them  enveloped  in  the  rub- 
bifli  of  complete  ruin,  brought  on  them  by  Eu- 
ropean avarice  and  ambition. 

But  a  correction  of  fome  abufes  in  India,  took 
place  early  in  the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Pitt  : 
new  regulations  were  adopted  ;  and  critical  in- 
quiry made  into  the  conduct  of  the  Eaft  India 


*  BENGAL  has  been  defcribed  as  exhibiting  the  moft 
charming  and  pi&urefque  fcenery,  opening  into  extenfive 
glades,  covered  with  a  fine  turf,  and  interfperfed  with 
woods  filled  with  a  variety  of  birds  of  beautiful  colors ; 
amongft  others,  peacocks  in  abundance,  fitting  on  the  vaft 
horizontal  branches,  difplayed  their  dazzling  plumes  to  the 
fun  ;  the  Ganges  winding  its  mighty  waters  through  the 
adjacent  plains,  adding  to  the  profpecl  inexpreflible  gran- 
deur :  while  the  artift  at  his  loom,  under  the  immenie 
fhade  of  the  banyan-tree,  foftened  his  labor  by  the  tender 
trains  of  mufic. 
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company,  and  their  officers  :  fe veral  of  the  old    CHAP  XXVIT- 
officers  of  government  were  removed,  and  men       ^ 
of  more  humanity  fent  forward  in  their  places. 
Among  them,  fir  William  Jones  was  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  court  of  judi- 
cature.    The  character  of  this  gentleman  de- 
ferves  every  encomium  :  from  his  writings  and 
the   teftimony   of  contemporaries,  he  was  an 

honor  to  his  countrv,  a  benefactor  to  mankind, 
/ '  * 

and  an  ornament  to  the  world.  His  elegant 
manners,  profound  erudition,  pure  morals,  and 
ftricl:  juftice,  were  confpicuous  in  all  the  tranf- 
aclions  of  his  life.  The  deep  refearches  of  fir 
William  Jones  in  ancient  oriental  hiftory,  have 
thrown  great  light  on  the  cuftoms,  manners, 
habits,  and  the  various  religions  among  the  In- 
dians, both  ancient  and  modern.  His  learned 
labors  muft  undoubtedly  tend  to  improvements 
in  fcience,  and  the  culture  of  virtue  and  true 
religion,  through  the  enlightened  parts  of  the 
world  ;  and  perhaps  to  foften  and  humanize 
the  hearts  of  his  own  countrymen,  in  their  fu- 
ture unwarrantable  invafions  of  the  inhabitants 
tof  the  Eaft. 

The  Erigtlfh  are,  indeed,  an  aftoniihing  nation. 
Though  frequently  involved  in  hoftilities  with 
half  the  world  ;  confounded  by  the  immenlity 
of  their  own  national  debt,  accumulating  almoft 
beyond  calculation  ;  plunged  in  luxury  and  ve- 
nality ;  their  manners  and  their  conftitutiom 
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CHAP.  xxvn.  corrupted  ;  yet,  by  their  extenlive  commerce, 
the  ftrength  of  their  navy,  their  valor,  their 
genius,  and  their  induftry,  they  furmount  all 
embarraffments  with  addrefs  and  facility,  and 
rife  fuperior  to  evils  that  would  augur  the 
downfal  of  any  other  nation  on  earth. 

No  country  has  produced  men  more  learned 
and  liberal,  of  more  comprehenlive  genius,  vir- 
tue, and  real  excellence,  than  England  ;  yet  the 
contrail  may  as  juftiy  be  exhibited  there,  as  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  But  the  balance  of  real 
merit,  both  individual  and  national,  muil  be 
left  to  the  all- pervading  eye,  which,  with  a  fin- 
He  glance,  furveys  the  moral  and  intellectual 
fyiiem  of  creation.  We  now  leave  them  to  the 
rotations  of  time,  and  the  re-action  of  human 
events,  to  the  period  which  mall  be  pointed  by 
the  providential  government  of  HIM,  to  whom 
a  thoufand  years  are  as  one  day ;  when  they 
alfo  may  be  viewed  a  fpectacle  of  wo,  by  the 
remnant  of  nations,  annihilated  by  their  rapaci- 
ty, ambition,  and  victorious  arms. 

Let  us  haften  to  turn  our  eyes  from  the  mif- 
erable  Mahrattas,  the  defolated  tribes  of  Indof- 
tan,  and  the  naked  Carnatic,*  divefted  of  every 
thing  that  had  breathed,  by  the  ravages  of  a 


*  See  Mr.  Burke's  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  rel- 
ative to  the  defolation  in  the  Carnatic. 
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relentlefs  foe.  A  dead  and  dreary  lilence  reigns 
over  an  extent  of  five  or  fix  hundred  miles  of 
thefe  once  full  peopled  plains.  Nor  will  we 
dwell  longer  on  any  of  the  proud  projects  of 
conqueft  in  the  cabinet  of  Great  Britain,  either 
in  the  Eaft  or  the  Weft  ;  but  carry  the  mind 
forward,  and  indulge  a  pleafing  anticipation  of 
peace  and  independence  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

Peace  proclaimed  in  America. — General  Carleton  delays 
the  Withdraw  of  the  Troops  from  New  York. — Situa- 
tion of  the  Loyalifts — Efforts  in  their  Favor  by  fome 
Gentlemen  in  Parliament — Their  final  Deftination — 
Their  Dilfatisfaclion,  and  fubfequent  Conduct. 

-HAr>:XVUI-  THE  difcordant  founds  of  war  that  had  long 
1783.  grated  the  ears  of  the  children  of  America, 
were  now  fufpended,  and  the  benign  and  heav- 
enly voice  of  harmony  foothed  their  wounded 
feelings,  and  they  flattered  themfelves  the 
dread  fummons  to  {laughter  and  death  would 
not  again  refound  on  their  mores.  The  inde- 
pendence of  America  acknowledged  by  the  firft 
powers  in  Europe,  and  even  Great  Britain  wil- 
ling to  re-jdieathe  the  fword  on  the  fame  hon- 
orable terms  for  the  United  States,  every  prof- 
pecb  of  tranquillity  appeared. 

Thefe  were  events  for  which  the  ftatefman 
had  iighed  in  the  arduous  exertions  of  the  cab- 
>  inet  ;  for  which  the  hero  had  bared  his  bread, 
and  the  blood  of  the  citizens  had  flowed  in  co- 
pious ftreams  on  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic, 
from  the  river  St.  Mary's  to  the  St.  Croix,  on 
the  eaftern  extreme  of  the  American  territory. 
Peace  was  proclaimed  in  the  American  army. 
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CHAP.XXVIIT. 


by  order  of  the  commander  in  chief,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  April,  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 

1783 

dred  and  eighty-three.  This  was  juft  EIGHT 
YEARS  from  the  memorable  day,  when  the  firft 
blood  was  drawn  in  the  conteft  between  the 
American  colonies  and  the  parent  fiate,  in  the 
fields  of  Concord  and  Lexington. 


operation  and  confequences  of  the  ref- 
toration  of  peace,  were  now  the  fubject  of 
contemplation.  This  opened  objects  of  mag- 
nitude indeed,  to  a  young  republic,  which 
had  rapidly  paffed  through  the  grades  of  youth 
and  puberty,  and  was  faft  arriving  to  the  age 
of  maturity  :  —  a  republic  confifting  of  a  num- 
ber of  confederated  ftates,  which  by  this  time 
had  received  many  as  inhabitants,  who  were 
not  originally  from  the  flock  of  England. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  were  from  more  free 
governments,  but  others  had  fled  frorn  the 
flavery  of  defpotic  courts  ;  from  their  numbers 
and  abilities  they  had  become  refpectable,  and 
their  opinions  weighty  in  the  political  fcale. 
From  thefe  and  other  circumflances  it  might 
be  expected,  that  in  time,  the  general  entlmfi- 
afm  for  a  republican  fyftem  of  government  in 
America,  might  languifli,  and  new  theories  be 
adopted,  or  old  ones  modified  under  different 
names  and  terms,  until  the  darling  fyftem  of 
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•HAp.xxvm.  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  might  be 
loft  or  forgotten  in  a  growing  rabiofity  for 
monarchy. 

Symptoms  of  this  nature,  already  began  to 
appear  in  the  language  of  fome  int?refted  and 
ambitious  men,  who  endeavoured  to  confound 
ideas,  and  darken  opinion,  by  ailerting  that 
repuUicanifm  was  an  indefinite  term.  In  focial 
circles  they  frequently  iniinuated,  that  no  pre- 
cife  meaning  could  be  affixed  to  a  word,  by 
which  the  people  were  often  deceived  and  led 
to  purfue  a  fhadow  inftead  of  an  object  of  any 
real  liability.  This  was  indeed,  more  the  lan- 
guage of  art  than  principle,  and  feemed  to  au- 
gur the  decline  of  public  virtue  in  a  free  ftate. 

It  required  the  utmoft  vigilance  to  guard 
againft,  and  counteract  defigns  thus  fecretly 
covered.  It  was  not  unexpected  by  the  judi- 
cious obfervers  of  human  conduct,  that  many 
contingencies  might  arife,  to  defeat  or  to  ren- 
der fruitlefs  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  on 
the  practicability  of  erecting  and  maintaining 
a  pure,  unadulterated,  republican  government. 

Time  muft  unfold  the  futility  of  fuch  an  ex- 
pectation, or  eftablifh  the  fyftem  on  a  bafis, 
that  will  lead  mankind  to  rejoice  in  the  fuccefs 
of  an  experiment  that  has  been  too  often  tried 
in  vain.  Thofe  who  have  been  nurtured  in 
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the  dark  regions  of  defpotifm,  who  have  wit- 
neffed  the  fale  of  the  peafantry  with  the  glebe 
they  have  cultivated  from  infancy, and  who  have 
feen  the  fire  and  the  fon,  transferred  with  the 
ftables  and  the  cattle,  from  matter  to  matter, 
cannot  realize  the  fuccefs  of  a  theory  that  has 
a  tendency  to  exalt  the  fpecies,  and  elevate 
the  lower  grades  of  mankind  to  a  condition 
nearer  to  an  equality  with  adventitious  fuperi- 
ority.  It  is  not  wonderful,  that  a  people  of 
this  defcription  and  education,  mould  be  in- 
credulous of  the  utility  of  more  free  modes  of 
government.  They  are  naturally  tenacious  of 
old  cuftoms,  habits,  and  their  own  fortuitous 
advantages  ;  they  are  unable  to  form  an  idea 
of  general  freedom  among  mankind,  without 
diftinclion  of  ranks  that  elevate  one  clafs  of 
men  to  the  fummit  of  pride  and  infolence,  and 
fink  another  to  the  loweft  grade  of  fervility 
and  debafement. 

But  Americans  born  under  no  feudal  tenure, 
nurtured  in  the  bofom  of  mediocrity,  educated 
in  the  fchools  of  freedom  ;  who  have  never 
been  ufed  to  look  up  to  any  lord  of  the  foil, 
as  having  a  right  by  prefcription,  habit,  or  he- 
reditary claim,  to  the  property  of  their  flocks, 
their  herds,  and  their  paftures,  may  eafily  have 
been  fuppofed  to  have  grown  to  maturity  with 
very  different  ideas,  and  with  a  difpofition  to 
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defend  their  allodial  inheritance  to  the  laft  mo- 
ment of  their  li ves. 

The  United  States  of  America,  however,  had 
yet  many  matters  of  the  higheft  importance 
to  adjuft.  They  had  many  defcriptions  of  per- 
fons  to  quiet,  and  many  circumftances  connect- 
ed with  foreign  nations  that  required  diplo- 
matic difcuflion,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  la\vs  of  trade  and  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce, both  at  home  and  abroad,  before  a  fta- 
ble  form  of  government  could  either  be  adopt- 
ed or  organized.  The  army  was  not  yet  dif- 
banded,  and  a  powerful  body  of  loyajifts  were 
retarding  the  completion  of  fome  of  the  arti- 
cles in  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  embarrafiing 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Britifh  army, 
by  their  murmurs  and  difcontents* 

VvHien  fir  Henry  Clinton  was  recalled  from 
the  command  of  the  king's  forces  in  America, 
he  was  fucceeded  by  fir  Guy  Carleton,  who 
was  vefted  with  a  very  extenfive  commiffion. 
He  had  the  direction  and  government  of  all 
military  affairs  in  Canada,  New- York,  and 
wherever  elfe  the  crown  of  England  claimed 
any  ftand  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  articles  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  all  the  pofts  held  by  the  troops  of  his 
Britannic  majefty  within  the  territories  of  the 
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United  States,  were  to  be  immediately  evacu- 
ated ;  and  on  the  certitude  of  a  general  ac- 
commodation, every  Britifh  and  Heffian  foldier 
was  to  be  drawn  off  and  retire  from  the  conti- 
nent. But  a  delay  took  place,  which,  in  fome 
inftances,  we  mall  fee  was  fatal  to  the  peace  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Britifh  troops  ftill  occupied  New- York, 
though  by  treaty  it  was  to  have  been  relin- 
quifhed  on  the  declaration  of  peace.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  general  Carleton  had  ufu- 
ally  conducted  with  great  politenefs  both  to- 
wards Congrefs  and  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  ;  but  he 
was  himfelf  embarraffed  between  his  duty  and 
his  honour. 

The  reafons  for  ftaying  longer  at  New- York 
than  was  ilipulated  by  treaty,  were  not  ground- 
ed on  mere  plauiible  pretence.  The  principal 
argument  offered  by  him  for  a  non-compliance 
with  orders,  and  delaying  the  expectations  of 
the  Americans,  was  the  obligation  he  thought 
Great  Britain  under,  to  protect  the  loyalifts. 
At  the  fame  time,  his  own  mind  was  impreffecl 
with  the  neceility  and  juftice  of  aid  and  fup- 
port  to  a  body  of  haplefs  men,  "  who  ought 
•"  not  to  be  thrown  by  as  an  ufelefs  garment, 
"  when  adminiftration  no  longer  needed  the 
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t.    "  afilftance  of  difaffe&ed  Americans  and  ref- 


Whether  wholly  influenced  by  compaflion 
towards  the  loyalifts,  or  whether  flimulated  by 
political  reafons  in  the  cabinet  of  his  court,  gene- 
ral Carleton  did  not  appear  to  Ihew  any  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  moderation,  in  confequence  of  the 
delay.  Several  months  after  the  proclamation 
for  peace,  general  Carleton  wrote  the  prefi- 
dent*  of  the  congrefs  of  the  United  States, 
that  he  wifhed  to  accelerate  his  orders  to  evac- 
uate New  York  ;  and  that  "  he  mould  lofe  no 
"  time,  as  far  as  depended  upon  him,  to  fulfil 
"  his  majefty's  commands,  but  that  the  difficul- 
"  ty  of  •  affigning  the  precife  period  for  this 
"  event,  is  of  late  greatly  increafed/' 

He  complained  in  this  letter,  that  the  vio» 
lence  of  the  Americans,  which  broke  out  foon 
after  the  ceffation  of  hoftilities,  increafed  the 
number  of  their  countrymen  who  looked  to 
him,  for  efcapefrom  threatened  deftrudion  :  and 
that  thefe  terrors  had  of  late  been  fo  coniidera- 
bly  augmented,  that  almoft  all  within  the  lines, 
conceived  the  fafety,  both  of  their  property  and 
their  lives,depended  upon  beingremoved  by  him, 
which  rendered  it  impoilible  to  fay,  when  the 
evacuation  could  be  completed.  Hefaid,"wheth- 

*  See  general  Carleton's  letter  to  Mr.  Boudinot,  then 

prefident.  •    . 
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"  er  they  had  juft  grounds  to  aflert,  that  there    CHAP.XXVUI. 

"  was  either  no  government  within  the  limits    

"  of  the  American  territory,  for  common  pro- 
"  te&ion,  or  that  it  fecretly  favoured  the  com- 
"  mittees,  in  the  fovereignty  they  affume  and 
"  are  actually  exerciling,  he  ihould  not  pretend 
"  to  determine*" 

He  obferved,  that  "  as  the  public  papers 
<c  furnifhed  repeated  proofs,  not  only  of  a  dif- 
"  regard  to  the  articles  of  peace,  but  contained 
"  barbarous  menaces  from  committees  form- 
"  ed  in  various  towns,  cities,  and  diftricls, 
"  and  even  at  Philadelphia,  the  very  place 
"  which  the  congrefs  had  chofen  for  their  re- 
"  fidence  ;  that  he  mould  mow  an  indifference 
"  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  as  well  as  to  the 
"  honour  and  intereft  of  the  nation  whom  he 
"  ferved,  to  leave  any  of  the  loyalifts,  that  are 
"  defirous  to  quit  the  country,  a  prey  to  the 
"  violence,  they  conceive  they  have  fo  much 
"  caufe  to  apprehend." 

He  intimated  that  congrefs  might  learn  from 
his  letter,  how  much  depended  upon  them* 
felves  and  the  fubordinate  legiflatures,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  fervice  he  was  commanded  to  per- 
form ;  that  they  might  abate  the  fears  and  lef- 
fen  the  number  of  the  emigrants.  But  mould 
thefe  fears  continue,  and  compel  fuch  multi- 
tudes to  remove,  he  mould  hold  himfelf  acquit- 
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ted  from  every  delay  in  fulfilling  his  orders* 
and  the  confequences  which  may  refult  there- 
from. He  alfo  added,  that  "  it  made  no  fmall 
"  part  of  his  concern,  that  the  congrefs  had 
"  thought  proper  to  fufpend,  to  fo  late  an 
"  hour,  recommendations  ilipulated  by  the 
"  treaty,  and  in  the  punctual  performance  of 
"  which,  the  king  and  his  minifters  had  expreff- 
"  ed  fuch  entire  confidence." 

This  letter  was  confidered  by  congrefs,  the 
officers  of  the  army,  and  the  people  in  general, 
as  evafive,  if  not  afFrontive  ;  and  taught  them 
the  neceflity  of  flanding  on  their  guard,  and 
holding  their  arms  in  their  hands,  until  the  re- 
moval of  all  hoftile  appearances,  the  entire 
evacuation  of  New- York,  and  until  the  fleets  of 
his  Britannic  majefty  were  withdrawn  from  the 
American  feas. 

The  loyalifts  were  ftill  very  numerous  in  the 
city,  though  fome  of  them  had  difperfed  them- 
felves  in  defpair,  to  feek  an  afylum  without 
much  dependence  on. government.  Their  fitu- 
ation  was  indeed  truly  deplorable  ;  they  had  ev- 
ery thing  to  fear  if  the  Britim  troops  withdrew 
and  left  them  to  the  cbmency  of  their  country- 
men now  elated  by  fuccefs,  and  more  hardened 
againft  the  feelings  of  humanity,  by  the  cruel 
fcenes  of  war  they  had  witnefled. 
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The  conduct  of  the  American  refugees  had 
been  fuch  from  the  commencement  of  hoftili- 
ties,  that  they  could  not  but  be  confcious, 
as  expreflfed  by  a  celebrated  American  patri- 
ot,* that  "  they  werfe  refponiible  for  all  the 
"  additional  blood  that  had  been  fpilt  by  the 
"  addition  of  their  weight  in  the  fcale  of  the 
"  enemy."  He  obferved,  "  they  were  -fenfible 
"  they  could  never  regain  the  confidence  of 
"  their  late  fellow-fubjecls,  whofe  very  looks 
"  muft  confound  and  abalh  men,  who  in  defi- 
"  ance  of  nature  and  education,  have  not  only 
"  by  a  reverfed  ambition,  chofen  bondage  be- 
"  fore  freedom^  but  waged  an  infernal  war 
"  againft  their  neareft  connexions,  for  not 
"  making  the  like  abhorred  election." 

Every  one  will  readily  conceive,  that  thefe 
people  at  this  time,  were  really  in  a  diftrefled 
iituation.  Their  own  ideas  of  the  improbabil- 
ity of  harmony  and  quiet,  even  if  permitted  to 
return  to  the  bofom  of  their  country,  comport- 
ed with  the  above  obfervations.  Thefe  were 
ftrongly  exprefled  in  a  memorial  to  the  Britifh 
fecretary  of  ftate,  forwarded  by  them  foon  af- 
ter the  definitive  treaty. 

In  this  memorial  they  obferve,  "  that  the 
"  perfonal  aniinofities  that  arofe  from  civil 
"  diffeniions,  had  been  heightened  by  the  bloo4 

*  Governor  Livingfton. 
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"  that  had  been  ihed,  to  fuch  a  degree  that  the 


two  parties  could  never  be  reconciled.  They 
"  therefore  prayed,  that  they  might  have  an 
"  alignment  of  lands,  and  afliftance  from  the 
"  crown,  to  make  fettlements  for  themfelves 
"  and  families." 

The  experiment  of  this  intermixture  and 
reunion  of  heterogeneous  characters,  had  not 
yet  been  tried  ;  but  from  the  temper  of  the 
people  throughout  the  continent,  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  any  great  probability,  that  the 
recommendation  of  congrefs  to  the  legiflative 
bodies,  would  difarm  the  refentment,  or  eradi- 
cate the  painful  ideas  that  the  prefence  of 
American  refugees  would  revive.  The  minds 
of  many  had  fuffered  too  much  in  their  perfons 
or  connexions,  from  fuch  as  they  thought 
ought  to*  have  aflifted  in  the  ftruggle  for  the 
independence  of  their  country,  to  be  healed  in 
a  moment. 

It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  was  little 
conciliatory  feeling  on  either  fide  ;  fo  far  from 
it,  the  vanquifhed  in  New-York  were  threat- 
ened with  fevere  vengeance  by  one  party,  while 
the  other  poured  out  the  moft  bitter  expref- 
fions  of  refentment  againft  the  congrefs  and 
the  people  of  America,  now  rejoicing  in  the 
fuccefs  of  their  own  arms.  This  temper  was 
far  from  juftifiable  :  it  was  neither  adling  as 
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wife  politicians,  or  real  chriftians  ;  but  it  was    CHAP.KV.JH, 
the  natural  ebullition  of  injured  and  provoked      1753, 
human   nature,    which  too  feldom   pays  the 
ftricteft   regard  to  national  faith,    honor,   or 
moral  precept,  when  paflion  has  been  wrought 
up  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  forbearance. 

It  is  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  whole 
clafs  of  loyalifts,  though  difarmed  of  power, 
were  fo  imprudent  as  not  to  difcover  any  dif- 
polidon  to  harmonize  with,  or  a  wifh'to  concil- 
iate the  affections  of  their  former  friends  and 
affociates.  They  expreffed  their  rancor  on 
all  occafions,  and  when  allured  that  the  defini- 
tive treaty  was  actually  figned,  they  broke  out 
into  the  moft  violent  paroxyfms  of  rage  and 
difappointment.  Epithets  of  the  moft  indecent 
and  vindictive  nature  often  fell  from  their 
lips,  and  increafed  the  general  difguft  planted 
in  the  bofoms  of  their  countrymen  from  their 
firft  defection  from  the  American  caufe. 

The  recent  outrages  that  had  been  commit- 
ted, fanclioned  by  orders  from  the  AJJodated 
Board  of  Loyalifts^  as  they  ftyled  themfelves,  had 
given  reafon  to  apprehend  that  a  fpirit  of  re- 
venge would  be  excited,  that  might  preclude 
all  lenity  and  forbearance  in  the  minds  of  thofe 
citizens  who  had  been  pillaged,  infulted,  and 
abufed.  It  was  juftly  apprehended,  that  the 
unhoufed  mourners  for  fathers,  brothers,  or 
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CHAP.XXVIII.    beloved  fons,  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  piti- 
~  lefs    enemies   by    this    defcription  of  perfons, 

could  not  readily  forgive. 

In  order  to  check  this  rancorous  fpirit,  or 
rather  to  lefTen  the  influence  of  fuch  an  invid- 
ious temper,  and  prevent  the  fatal  effects  that 
might  on  both  fides  arife  from  its  indulgence, 
general  Carleton  foon  after  his  arrival  at  New 
York,  had  directed  the  diffolution  of  the  focie- 
ty,  and  forbidden  any  more  meetings  as  an  af- 
fociated  body,  under  any  name  or  form.  But 
he  confidered  the  fituation  of  this  clafs,  more 
particularly  thofe  who  had  been  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Aflbciated  Loyalifts,  as 
too  hazardous  to  defert  at  the  prefent  moment. 
It  has  been  obferved,  that  he  thought  it  his  in- 
difpenfable  duty  to  refide  in  the  city,  and  to  re- 
tain the  Britifh  troops  for  a  time,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  the  unhappy  people  under  the 
defcription  of  tones  or  loyalifts.  He  therefore 
waited  until  fome  arrangements  and  proper 
provifions  could  be  made  for  their  fubfifl- 
ence. 

Notwithftanding  the  Britifh  negociators  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  them  in  a  very  indetermi- 
nate fituation,  or  recede  from  the  negociations 
for  peace,  great  attention  had  been  paid  to  this 
defcription  of  perfons  in  the  debates  of  the 
Britifh  parliament.  Sir  Adam  Fergufon  had 
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Juggefted,  fome  time  before  the  peace,  in  the 
courfe  of  debate,  that  they  ought  to  be  divided 
into  three  claffes  ;  "  firft,  thofe  who  had  early 
"  taken  arms  in  the  caufe  pf  Britain  ;  fecondly, 
"  thofe  who  had  fled  to  England  with  their  farn- 
"  ilies  ;  laftly,  thofe  who  had  continued  at  home, 
"  and  did  not  act,  or  ftyle  themfelves  loyalifts  un- 
"  til  the  king's  troops  called  them  out  to  exprefs 
"  their  opinions,  by  perfonally  acting  againft 
"  the  Americans."  He  faid,  that  "  a  difcrimi- 
"  nation  ought  to  be  made,  and  that  they 
"  ihould  be  rewarded  according  to  their  mer- 
"  its  and  fufferings." 

This  difcrimination  was  attended  with  diffi- 
culty ;  but  every  one  thought  that  government 
was  under  obligations  to  each  of  thefe  claffes 
that  could  not  be  winked  out  of  light ;  but 
they  all  had  claims  of  cpniideration  and  com- 
penfation,  for  their  efforts  to  fupport  the  meaf- 
ures  of  parliament,  if  not  for  any  effential  fer^ 
vices  rendered  to  the  crown. 

Many  npblemen  were  zealous  that  fuitable 
;ovifion  fliould  be  made  for  the  American  loy- 
alifts of  all  defcriptions,  and  no  one  appeared 
more  interefted  in  their  favor  than  lord  Shel- 
burne.  In  confequence  of  this,  fome  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  their  efhtblimment,  and 
an  apportionment  of  lands  afiigned  them  in  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  They  were  there  a£ 
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fifted  by  the  Britifli  government,  to  erect  a 
town,  which  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
Shelburne^  and  patronized  by  his  lordfhip.  But 
it  was  a  fterile  fpot,  and  many  of  them  took 
better  ground  for  themfelves  at  New  Brunf- 
wick,  St.  John's,  and  other  parts  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, Canada,  and  within  the  limits  of  any  part 
of  the  American  territory  yet  claimed  by  Great- 
Britain. 

The  officers  of  the  provincial  corps  were  al- 
lowed half  pay  for  life,  but  notwithftanding 
an}-  partial  compensations  made  to  the  loyalifts 
by  the  Britifh  government,  their  fituation  in 
every  view  was  truly  pitiable.  Many  of  them 
had  been  long  feparated  from  their  families  and 
tendereft  connexions  ;  they  had  flattered  them- 
felves with  the  hope  of  returning  in  very  dif- 
ferent circumftances  at  the  concluiion  of  a  war, 
which  they  had  expected  would  much  fooner 
have  terminated,  and  have  terminated  in  a 
manner,  equal  to  their  fanguine  ideas  of  the  ir- 
reiiftible  arm  of  Britain. 

The  moft  exalted  opinion  of  the  ftrength 
and  power  of  that  nation,  a  reverential  attach- 
ment to  the  monarch,  and  the  fond  influence 
of  old  habits  of  government,  and  obedience  to 
parliamentary  regulations,  had  all  co-operated 
with  their  ideas  of  the  complete  fubjugation 
of  the  American  colonies.  They  naturally  cal- 
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eulated  that   they  fhould  then  be  reftored  to    CHAP.XXVIH. 

their  former  refidences,  and  become  the  favor-     ~T 

ite  fubjects  of  royal  patronage.     They  had  rea- 

fon  to  expect,  that  their  unfhaken  loyalty,  and 

uniform  exertions  to  facilitate  the  defigns  of  the 

court   of  St.  James,  juftly  deferved  a  higher 

tribute  of  gratitude  from  the  crown  than  they 

had     received.        Their     banimment    to    an 

iron   more,  with   a  cold  recommendation  to 

the  ftate  legiflatures  to  permit  them  to  revifit 

thofe  friends,  that   might  yet  have  furvived 

the  hand  of  time  and  misfortune  ;  and  to  make 

an  effort  to  recover  their  fcattered  property 

that  had  frequently  fhifted  hands,  as  is  ufual  in 

the  confufion  of  revolutionary  ftruggles,  could 

not  be  viewed  by  them  as  very  high  marks  of 

coniideration. 

Yet  many  of  them  fubmitted  afterwards  to 
their  condition,  with  a  fpirit  of  enterprize  and 
refolution,  and  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  their 
new  fettlements  on  a  refpectable  footing.  But 
their  embarraflments  in  a  iituation  fo  new,  the 
foil  unprolific,  the  climate  frigid,  and  the  nat- 
ural propenfity  of  the  human  mind  to  iigh  af- 
ter a  return  to  its  natal  fpot,  to  finiih  the  ca- 
reer of  prefent  exiftence,  all  co-operated  to 
defeat  their  fuccefs.  Shelburne,  the  pride  of 
their  hopes,  was  in  a  few  years  nearly  depopu- 
lated, and  many  expeniive  and  elegant  build- 
ings left  without  an  inhabitant. 
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cHAp.xxvm.        As  we  mall  not  again   have  any  further  oc- 
*  3  ~"    cafion  to  recur  to  the  fubject  of  the  loyalifts,   a 
few  observations^  the  refult  of  their  fubfequent 
conduct,  may  be  here  introduced  with  propri- 
ety, though  it  is  rather  an  anticipation. 

Thofe  who  fixed  themfelves  on  the  more  fer- 
tile borders  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  St.  John's 
river,  fucceeded  better  than  thofe  at  Shelburne; 
but  though  few  of  them  felt  themfelves  great- 
ly obligated  to  the  juftice  or  the  generofity  of 
the  Britifh  government,  they  continued  their 
fealty  and  attachment  to  the  crown  of  England, 
with  the  fame  zeal  and  fervor  which  former- 
ly glowed  in  the  bofoms  of  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  American  colonies. 

The  planting  a  new  fettlement  is  an  unplea£ 
ant  talk  to  thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  fofter 
habits, from  the  induftry,fatigue,and  felf-denial, 
neceifary  to  promote  its  fuccefs.  Nor  does  the 
laborious  exercife  of  felling  trees  and  creeling 
log-huts  for  themfelves,  yield  much  fatisfaction 
to  thofe  of  a  rougher  clafs,  but  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  better  profpects  in  future.  The  hand 
of  time,  which  generally  ameliorates  the  mife- 
ries  of  man,  or  reconciles  the  mind  to  its  mis- 
fortunes, was  not  fufficiently  lenient,  to  make 
happy  thefe  once  voluntary  emigrants,  either 
in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  even  in  England. 
Impatient  under  the  fentence  of  exile  from 
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their  naftive  land,  fome  of  them  returned  to 
America  as  aliens,  and  availed  themfelves  of 

1  *y  Q  n 

the  benefit  of  the  act  of  naturalization,  after- 
wards panned  by  the  American  government,  in 
favour  of  thofe  who  wifhed  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  But  under  the  influence 
of  their  old  prejudices  in  favour  of  monarchy, 
and  their  minds  lowered  down  by  habit,  to  fuc- 
cumb  to  the  doctrine  of  pailive  obedience,  fome 
of  them  were  reftlefs  and  uneafy  in  the  fociety  of 
men,  who  had  recently  fuffered  fo  much  to 
procure  liberty  and  independence  to  themfelves 
and  pofterity.  They  fomented  divifions,  dif- 
feminated  party  opinions,  ridiculed  the  princi- 
ples of  the  revolution,  and  vilified  many  of  the 
firft  characters  who  had  exerted  themfelves  to 
fecure  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Thefe, 
combined  with  other  circumftances  that  took 
place,  feemed  to  throw  a  temporary  veil  over 
the  republican  fyftem. 

All  thofe  who  returned  to  the  bofom  of 
their  country  after  the  peace,  ought  not  to  be 
implicated  as  inheriting  fuch  vindictive  difpoli- 
tions.  Whenever  the  loyalifts  are  mentioned 
in  a  collective  body,  it  is  but  juft  to  make  a 
refervation  of  fome  exceptions  in  favor  of 
fuch  as  fled,  from  the  terrors  awakened  in  their 
bofom s  by  the  convulfive  founds  of  war. 

VOL.  in.  2....K 
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cBAp.xxvm  The'fe  only  wifhed  to  return  to  their  native 
foil,  and  enjoy  a  quiet  refidence  in  the  land 
which  gave  them  birth.  Perfons  of  this  de- 
fcription  were  to  be  found  in  every  Hate  in  the 
union,  after  they  were  permitted  by  treaty  to 
return.  Thefe  were  objects  of  commiferation 
rather  than  blame.  They  had  loft  their  prop- 
erty, their  friends,  and  their  felicity,  from  a 
miftaken  apprehenfion  of  the  power  of  the 
hoftile  arm  that  had  been  ilretched  out  for  the 
invafion  of  America,  before  their  emigration. 

Whatever  teftimony  truth  may  require  from 
an  hiftorian,  when  investigating  the  motives 
of  action  in  public  bodies,  or  fcrutinizing  in- 
dividual  character,  the  pronenefs  of  man  to 
err,  fliould  always  admoniih  him  that  it  is  an 
indifpenfable  duty,  "to  be  candid  where  he 


can." 


It  is  to  be  lamented,  when  political  opinion 
is  the  only  bond  of  attachment,  when  merit, 
however  confpicuous,  is  not  acknowledged,  but 
fey  the  party  in  which  it  is  enlifted,  the  web  of 
prejudice  is  then  fo  thickly  interwoven,  that 
no  ray  of  brotherly  kindnefs  can  penetrate, 
and  that  charity  which  covers  a  multitude  of 
iins  is  totally  annihilated. 

Though  the  anticipation  in  the  preceding 
ihort  chapter,  may  not  exactly  accord  with 
the  rules  of  hiftoric  writing,  no  other  apology 
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as  neceflary,  than  that  the  awakened  curiofity 
;of  the  reader,  as  well  as  his  companion ,  will 
naturally  excite  a  wifti  to  trace  the  deftiny  of 
a  body  of  men,  who  had  fet  their  faces  againft 
die  liberties  of  mankind  and  the  exertions  of 
their  countrymen.  This  clafs  had  hazarded 
their  own  fortune  and  liberty,  which  were 
flaked  againft  the  independence  ,of  America, 
and  the  freedom  of  future  generations. 

This  curfory  review  of  the  fituation  of  thofe 
unhappy  emigrants,  the  treatment  which  they 
received  from  the  Britifh  government,  their 
deftination  and  compenfation  in  confequence 
of  their  attachment  to  the  monarch  of  England, 
will  doubtlefs  be  permitted,  though  not  in  due 
order  of  time,  as  it  was  the  natural  refult  of  a 
furvey  of  their  character,  their  condition,  their 
fate  at  the  clofe  of  the  war,  and  their  fubfequent 
deportment. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Conduft  of  the  American  Army  on  the  News  of  Peace — 
Mutiny  and  InfurrecHon — Congrefs  furrounded  by  a 
Part  of  the  American  Army — Mutineers  difperfe — Con- 
grefs removes  to  Princeton. — Order  of  Cincinnati — Oh- 
fervations  thereon. 

CHAP,  xxix.-    J3EFORE  we  clofe  the  curtain  on  the  fcenes 
r    ^  that  have   empurpled   the  plains   of  America, 

with  the  blood  of  fome  of  the  beft  of  her  citi- 
zens, or  before  we  congratulate  the  European 
world  on  the  opportunity  of  clofing  the  temple 
of  Janus,  for  a  feafon,  it  is  proper  to  retrofpecl 
and  mark  fome  of  the  intermediate  tranfactions 
of  the  American  troops,  from  the  capture  of 
lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army  to  the  proclama- 
tion for  peace,  and  the  difbanding  the  troops 
of  the  United  States. 

We  have  feen  through  the  narration  of  events 
during  the  war,  the  armies  of  the  American 
ftates  fuffering  hunger  and  cold,  nakednefs,  fa- 
tigue, and  danger,  with  unparalleled  patience 
and  valor.  A  due  fenfe  of  the  importance  of 
the  conteft  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and 
the  certain  ruin  and  difgrace  in  which  them- 
felves  and  their  children  would  be  involved  on 
the  defeat  of  their  object,  was  a  ftrong  ftimulus 
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to  patient  fufFering.     An  attachment  to  their    CHAP.XXIX. 
commanding  officers,  a  confidence  in  the  faith    ~  " 
of  congrefs,  and  the  fober  principles  of  indepen- 
dence, equity,  and  equality,  in  which  the  moft 
of  them  had  been  nurtured,  all  united  to  quiet 
any  temporary  murmurs  that  might  arife  from 
prefent  feelings,  and  to  command  the  fidelity 
of  foldiers  contending  for   perfonal   freedom, 
and  the  liberties  of  their  country. 

The  deranged  ftate  of  the  American  finances 
from  a  depreciating  currency,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  loans  of  monies,  and  various  other 
caufes,  had  fufficiently  impreffed  them  with  the 
danger  that  threatened  the  great  object,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Thefe  circumftances  had  led  the  army  to  fub- 
mit  to  a  delay  of  payment  of  their  equitable 
dues,  notwithstanding  their  perfonal  fufferings, 
and  to  wait  the  effects  of  more  efficient  itipula- 
tions  for  adequate  rewards  in  fome  future  day. 

But  on  the  certain  intelligence  that  peace 
was  at  hand,  that  it  had  been  propofed  to  difband 
the  army  by  furloughs,  and  that  there  was  no 
appearance  of  a  fpeedy  liquidation  of  the  public 
debts,  many  of  both  officers  and  foldiers  grew 
loud  in  their  complaints,  and  bold  in  their  de- 
mands. They  required  an  immediate  payment 
of  all  arrearages ;  and  inlifted  on  the  fecurity 
of  the  commutation  engaged  by  congrefs  fome 
•time  before,  on  the  recommendation  of  general 
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CHAP,  xxi*  Wafliington  :  he  had  requeued,  that  the  officer* 
;7~  of  the  army  might  be  allured  of  receiving  feven 
years'  whole  pay,  inftead  of  half  pay  for  life, 
which  had  been  ftipulated  before  :  this,  after 
reducing  the  term  to  five  years,  congrefs  had 
engaged. 

They  alfo  demanded  a  fettlement  for  rations, 
clothing,  and  proper  confederation  for  the  delay 
of  payment  of  juft  debts,  which  had  long  been 
due,  and  an  obligation  from  congrefs  for  compen- 
fation,  or  immediate  payment.  They  chofe  gen- 
eral M'Dougal,  colonel  Brooks,  and  colonel  Og- 
den,  a  committee  from  the  army  to  wait  on 
congrefs,  to  reprefent  the  general  unealinefs, 
and  to  lay  the  complaints  of  the  army  before 
them,  and  to  enforce  the  requefts  of  the  offi- 
cers, moil  of  whom  were  fuppofed  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the  bufmefs.  Anonymous  ad- 
dreffes  were  fcattered  among  the  troops ;  poi- 
fonous  fuggeftions  whifpered,  and  the  moft  in- 
flammatory refolutions  drawn  up,  and  diflemi- 
nated  through  the  army :  thefe  were  written 
with  ingenuity  and  fpirit,  but  the  authors  were 
not  difcoverecL 

Reports  were  every  where  circulated,  that 
the  military  department  would  do  itfelf  juftice  ; 
that  the  army  would  not  drfband  until  congrefs 
had  acceded  to  all  their  demands  ;  and  that 
they  would  keep  their  arms  in  their  hands,  un- 
4il  they  had  compelled  the  delinquent  flates  to 
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a  fettlement,  and  congrefs  to  a  compliance  with    CHAP. 
all  the  claims  of  the  public  creditors. 


1783. 


Thefe  alarming  appearances  were  conducted 
with  much  art  and  intrigue*  It  was  faid,  and 
doubtlefs  it  was  true,  that  fome  perfons  not  be- 
longing to  the  army,  and  who  were  very  adroit 
in  fifcal  management,  had  their  full  mare  in  ri- 
pening the  rupture* 

Deeply  involved  in  public  contracts,  fome  of 
the  largeft  public  creditors  on  the  continent 
were  particularly  fufpecled  of  fomenting  a  fpirit, 
and  encouraging  views,  inconfiftent  with  the 
principles  and  profeffions  of  the  friends  to  the 
revolution.  Thefe  were  difgufted  at  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  late  five  per  cent,  impoft,  which  had 
been  contemplated  :  they  were  thought  to  have 
been  bufy  in  ripening  projects,  which  might 
bring  forward  meafures  for  the  fpeedy  liquida- 
tion of  the  public  demands.  The  private  em- 
barralTments  and  expenfcs  of  fome  of  this  clafs, 
had  frequently  prompted  them  to  ill-digefted 
fyftems  for  relief  to  themfelves,  in  which  the 
public  were  alfo  involved,  from  the  confidence 
placed  in  them  by  men  of  the  firft  confidera- 
tion  :  but  their  expedients  and  their  adventures 
ended  in  the  complete  ruin  of  fome  individuals. 

Thofe  gentlemen,  however,  moft  particularly 
implicated  in  the  public  opinion,  Fuftained  a 
character  pure,  and  morals  correct,  when  view- 
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CHAP.  xxix.  ed  in  comparifon  with  others  who  were  look* 
ing  forward  to  projects  of  extenfive  fpeculation, 
to  the  eftablimment  of  banks  and  funding  fyf- 
tems,  and  to  the  creeling  a  government  for  the 
United  States,  in  which  ihould  be  introduced 
ranks,  privileged  orders,  and  arbitrary  powers. 
Several  of  thefe  were  deep,  defigning  inftru- 
ments  of  mifchief ;  characters  able,  artful,  and 
infinuating  ;  who  were  undoubtedly  engaged 
in  the  manoeuvres  of  the  army  ;  and  though 
their  defigns  were  not  fully  comprehended,  it 
was  generally  believed,  that  they  fecretly  en- 
couraged the  difcontents  and  the  attempts  of 
the  difaffecled  foldiery. 

In  anfwer  to  the  addrefs  of  the  officers  of  the 
army,  congrefs  endeavoured  to  quiet  by  pallia- 
tives, and  by  expreffions  of  kindnefs,  encour- 
agement, and  hope.  Several  months  paffed  in 
this  uneafy  fituation  :  the  people  anxious,  the 
officers  reftlefs,  the  army  inftigated  by  them, 
and  by  ambitious  and  interefted  men  in  other 
departments,  proceeded  to  the  moft  pernicious 
refolutions,  and  to  meafures  of  a  very  danger- 
ous nature. 

In  the  mean  time,  general  Wafhington,  both 
as  commander  in  chief,  and  as  a  man  who  had 
the  peace  of  his  country  at  heart,  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  quiet  complaint,  to  urge 
to  patience,  and  to  diffipate  the  mutinous  fpirit 
that  prevailed  in  the  army.  By  his  affiduity, 
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prudence,  and  judgment,  the  embers  were 
Hlghtly  covered,  but  the  fire  was  not  extin-  ~ 
guiihecl  :  the  fecret  murmurs  that  had  rankled 
for  feveral  months,  and  had  alternately  been 
{mothered  in  the  fullen  bofom,  or  blazed  high 
in  the  fanguine,  now  broke  out  into  open  in- 
furrecHon. 

On  the  twentieth  of  June,  one  thoufand  fev- 
en  hundred  and  eighty-three,  a  part  of  the 
Pennfylvania  line,  with  fome  others  belonging 
to  the  different  corps  of  feveral  of  the  United 
States,  in  defiance  of  all  order  and  military  dif- 
cipline,  and  in  contempt  of  the  advice  and  even 
importunity  of  fuch  as  were  better  difpofed, 
marched  from  Lancafter  to  Philadelphia.  There 
they  were  joined  by  fome  difcontented  foldiers 
in  the  barracks  within  the  city,  who  had  re- 
cently returned  poor,  emaciated,  and  miferable, 
from  the  fouthern  fervice. 

This  feditious  hoft  furrounded  the  ftate  houfe 
where  congrefs  was  fitting,  placed  guards  at  the 
doors,  and  threatened  immediate  outrage,  vin- 
lefs  their  demands  were  complied  with  in  the 
ihort  fpace  of  twenty-four  minutes. 

Prompt  requifitions  and  immediate  decifion, 
all  well-difciplined  armies  are  ufed  to,  but  this 
is  no  apology  for  the  precipitation  of  their  pre- 

VOJL.  HI.  2....I- 
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fent  meafures.     However,  from  the  pride  and 


CHAP.  xx:x 


luccefs  of  military  manoeuvres,  to  which  they 
had  been  accuflomed,  they  felt  themfelves  fu- 
perior  to  all  civil  fubordination  or  control. 
This  is  ufually  the  cafe  with  all  armies  or  de- 
tachments from  them,  in  all  countries,  after 
they  have  flood  their  ground  long  enough,  to 
feel  their  ftrength  fufficient  to  indulge  that  mil- 
itary tyranny  which  grows  by  habit,  and  makes 
a  flancling  army  a  fit  inflrument  for  the  fupport 
of  the  moft  cruel  defpotifm. 

It  was  indeed  very  alarming  to  fee  the  gen- 
eral congrefs  of  the  United  States  held  in  a 
kind  of  durcfs.  by  a  part  of  their  own  army  : 
but  though  extremely  clamorous  and  infolent, 
the  mutineers  did  not  proceed  to  perfonal 
abufe  ;  and,  as  if  flruck  by  a  confcioufnefs  of 
the  impropriety  of  their  own  conduct,  or  over- 
awed by  the  appearance  of  that  honorable  body 
in  a  flate  of  imprifonment  by  thofe  whom  they 
ought  to  command,  the  members  were  foon 
permitted  to  feparate.  Indeed,  they  did  not 
meet  with  any  perfonal  infult  from  the  rude 
and  diforderly  foldiers,  though  their  demands 
were  not  complied  with,  nor  any  new  concef- 
iions  made  in  favor  of  men,  who  threatened  to 
become  the  military  mailers  of  the  country. 

Congrefs  thus  rudely  aflaulted,  refented  the 
public  affront  as  they  ought,  and  judged  it  im- 
proper for  themfelves  to  continue  longer  in  a 
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city  where  they  could  not  be  fure  of  protec-    ca- 
tion.    The  prefident  and  the  members  of  con-    "  " 

1783 
grefs  agreed  to  leave  Philadelphia  immediately, 

and  to  meet  on  the  twenty-fixth  at  Princeton, 
to  proceed  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  United  States. 

General  Wafliington,  very  far  from  counte- 
nancing any  of  the  meafures  of  thefe  difturbers 
of  order  and  tranquillity,  and  very  unhappy  at 
the  difcontents  that  had  appeared  among  many 
of  his  officers,  loft  not  a  moment  after  he  was 
informed  of  the  riotous  proceedings  of  a  part 
of  his  army  in  Philadelphia  :  he  ordered  gen- 
eral Robert  Howe  to  march  without  delay, 
with  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  quell 
the  mutineers.  Aided  by  the  prudent  conduct 
of  the  magiftrates  of  the  city,  things  were  not 
carried  to  the  extremities  apprehended  ;  the 
refractory  foldiers  were  foon  reduced  to  obe- 
dience, tranquillity  reftored,  and  no  blood 
fpilt. 

Some  of  the  ringleaders  of  fedition  were  tak- 
en into  cuftody,  but  foon  after  received  a  par- 
don from  congrefs.  The  moft  decided  fteps 
were  immediately  taken,  not  only  to  quell  the 
clamors  of  the  rioters,  but  to  do  juftice  to  the 
armies  of  the  United  States.  The  commuta- 
tion, which  had  labored  in  congrefs  for  fome 
time,  was  finally  agreed  on  :  five  years'  full  pay 
was  acceded  to,  inftead  of  half  pay  during  the 
lives  of  the  officers  of  the  army.  To  this  was 
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CHAP.  xxix.    added,  a  promife  of  a  large  proportion  of  un- 

1  cultivated  land  in  the  weftern  territory,  to  be 

1783 

diftributed  among  them  according  to  their  rank 

in  the  army.  Yet  they  were  not  fatisfied  ; — 
their  complaints  were  loud,  the  grievances  and 
the  merits  of  the  army  recapitulated,  and  their 
demands  high,  even  to  the  alarm  of  all  who 
had  the  intereft  of  their  country  at  heart,  left 
the  confequences  of  this  mutinous  fpirit  might 
be  fatal  to  its  future  tranquillity. 

The  difbanding  of  an  army,  and  throwing  a 
number  of  idle  people  at  once  on  the  commu- 
nity, always  requires  the  moft  guarded,  cau- 
tious, and  judicious  fteps.  Congrefs  fenfible  of 
this,  had  immediately  on  the  news  of  peace, 
recommended  to  general  Wafhington  the 
meafure  of  furloughing  a  number  of  commif- 
fioned  and  non-commiffioned  officers.  They 
were  of  the  opinion,  that  if  a  conliderable  part 
of  the  foldiery  who  had  enlifted  for  three  years, 
were  fent  from  the  army  in  this  way,  it  would 
be  the  moft  prudent  method  of  feparating  a 
body  of  men,  ufually  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
and  morals  of  their  own  country,  when  no 
foreign  foe  obliges  them  to  unite  in  the  general 
defence. 

But  it  was  a  meafure  not  pleafing  to  the  ar- 
my, and  had  fomented  the  uneafinefs  and  in- 
creafed  the  clamor  among  the  officers,  previous 
to  the  audacious  ftep  of  inverting  the  congref- 
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CHAP.  X-MX, 


fional  affembly,  and  obliging  them,  under  the 
threats  of  an  armed  force,  to  difperfe  for  their 

-I    Hr  o  O 

own  perfonal  fafety.  Yet  this  mutinous  difpo- 
fition  did  not  appear  to  have  infected  the  whole 
army  :  many  of  the  foldiers  were  tlus  fubftan- 
tial  yeomanry  of  the  country  ;  many  of  the  of- 
ficers had  flood  in  the  fame  grade  of  life,  and 
were  far  from  wifhing  to  involve  the  inhabit- 
ants of  their  native  country  in  fcenes  of  new 
confufion  and  diftrefs,  for  the  redrefs  of  their 
complaints,  or  the  payment  of  their  arrearages. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  people  at  large  gene- 
rally thought,  that  the  compenfations  engaged 
by  congrefs  were  equal  to  the  fervices  and  fuf- 
ferings  of  the  army,  however  meritorious  :  it 
was  judged,  that  if  held  up  in  a  comparative 
view  with  the  exertions,  the  fufferings,  and 
dangers  of  men  in  other  departments,  that 
gratitude  was  not  exclufively  due  to  the  mili- 
tary line  ;  but  that  others,  who  had  with  vigi- 
lance and  energy  oppofed  the  common  enemy, 
were  entitled  to  fome  ccuifideration  in  the  pub- 
lic eye.  Every  fober  and  judicious  man  con- 
fidered  patience  and  moderation  requifites  that 
ought  to  adorn  every  public  character,  and  cen- 
fured  in  ftrong  terms,  the  indulgence  of  that 
refllefs  and  turbulent  fpirit  that  had  recently 
appeared  to  prevail  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States. 
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CHAP  xxix.  The  public  in  general  were  foon  confirmed  in 
~ the  opinion,  that  the  intrigues  of  fome  of  the 
officers  were  deep,  ambitious,  deiigning,  and 
pernicious.  In  the  outfet  of  the  American  rev- 
olution, the  inftitution  of  ranks,  the  creation 
of  nobles,  the  rearing  a  monarchy,  or  the  ag- 
grandizement of  a  monarch,  and  the  factitious 
ideas  of  ariftocratic  birth,  had  no  exiftence  in 
the  minds  of  a  rifing  republic  or  their  army, 
organized  to  oppofe  the  encroachments  of 
kings.  Thefe  were  ideas  afterwards  fuggefted 
by  afpiring  individuals,  who  had  no  prefcrip- 
tive  rights  by  any  fuperiority  of  birth,  wealth, 
or  education,  to  afTume  dignified  names  or  en- 
nobled orders.  By  degrees,  thefe  views  were 
nurtured  by  certain  defigning  characters,  and 
matured  by  circmnftances  to  which  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  flates  had  hitherto  been  ftran- 
gers. 

But  a  connexion  with  European  powers, 
formed  from  neceffity,  kept  open  by  negocia- 
tion,  and  the  intercourfe  ftrengthened  by  fpec- 
ulators  and  men  of  pleafure,  tainted  the  purity 
and  fimplicity  of  American  manners,  long  be- 
fore the  conclufion  of  the  war.  The  friend- 
fhips  formed  in  the  field  with  a  foreign  army, 
had  their  influence,  and  the  habits  and  opinions 
of  military  men,  who  had  long  been  the  fervants 
of  monarchy  or  defpotifm,  were  adopted  by  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  Nor  were  fome  men  of  other  defcrip- 
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tions  lefs  fafcinated  with  the  fplendor  of  courts,  CHAP.XXIX. 
and  the  baubles  of  ambitious  fpirits,  fceptres, 
diadems,  and  crowns.  Doubtlefs,  fome  of 
thefe  had  lent  their  co-operating  influence  to 
undermine  the  beautiful  fabric  of  rcfubllcamfm^ 
which  Americans  had  erected  with  enthuiiaftic 
fondnefs,  and  for  which  they  had  rifked  eafe, 
property,  and  life. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  pure  republicanifm 
is  cheriflied  by  the  philofopher  in  his  clofet, 
and  admired  by  the  ftatefman  in  his  theories 
of  government  j  yet  when  called  into  opera- 
tion, the  combinations  of  intereft,  ambition,  or 
party  prejudice,  too  generally  deftroy  the  prin- 
ciple, though  the  name  and  the  form  may  be 
preferved. 

There  is  a  change  of  manners,  of  fentiments, 
of  principles,  and  of  purfuits,  which  perhaps 
limilar  circumflances  will  in  time  produce,  in 
all  ages  and  countries.  But  from  the  equality 
of  condition  to  which  they  had  been  ufed,  from 
the  firft  emigration  of  their  anceftors  ;  from 
their  modes  of  life,  and  from  the  character  and 
profeffions  of  its  inhabitants  ;  fuch  a  change  in 
America  was  not  contemplated,  nor  could  have 
been  expected  to  approach,  at  fo  early  a  period 
of  her  independence.  But  new  ideas,  from  a 
rivalry  of  power  and  a  thirft  for  wealth,  had 
prepared  the  way  to  corruption,  and  the  awak- 
ened paffions  were  hurried  to  new  images  of 
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CHAP.  xxix.     happinefs.     The  limpler  paths  which  they  had 
_  trodden  in  purfuit  of  competence  and  felicity, 

were  left  to  follow  the  fantaftic  fopperies  of 
foreign  nations,  and  to  iigh  for  the  diftinctions 
acquired  by  titles,  inftead  of  that  real  honor 
which  is  ever  the  refult  of  virtue. 


A  writer  of  celebrity  has  obferved,  that 
military  commanders  acquiring  fame,  and  ac- 
cuftomed  to  receive  the  obedience  of  armies, 
are  in  their  hearts  generally  enemies  to  the 
popular  equality  of  republics."  Thus,  the 
firft  ftep  taken  in  the  United  States  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  particular  families  by  diftin- 
guifhed  orders,  and  afiumed  nobility,  appeared 
to  originate  in  the  army  ;  fome  of  whom,  as  ob- 
ferved of  the  ancient  barons  of  England,  "  foon 
"  forgot  the  caufe  and  the  patriotifm  of  their  an- 
"  ceftors,  and  infenfibly  became  the  fervants 
"  of  luxury  and  of  government." 


" 


By  the  articles  of  confederation  unanimoufly 
acceded  to  by  each  legiflature  oh  the  continent, 
the  great  American  republic  admitted  no  titles 
of  honor,  no  ennobled  or  privileged  orders. 
But  willing  to  make  the  experiment,  and  reap 
the  firft  fruits  of  exclulive  dignity,  i  f  elf  -created 
rank  was  contemplated  by  fome  officers  of  the 
army,  and  an  order  of  military  knighthood 
projected,  before  the  difturbances  at  Philadel- 
phia, but  not  publicly  avowed  until  after  the 
infurrection  was  fubdued. 
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This  institution  embraced  the  whole  body  of 
officers  belonging  to  the  army  and  navy,  both 
French  and  Americans.  The  right  of  admit- 
ting as  honorary  members  perfons  of  eminence 
of  any  nation,  was  alfo  aflumed.  This  adoption 
of  honorary  members  gave  the  right  only  of 
partaking  prefent  munificence,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  honor  during  their  own  lives, 
however  they  might  have  been  diftinguiihed  in 
name  or  character.  An  hereditary  claim  to  the 
peerage  of  the  Order  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  priv- 
ileges annexed  thereto,  was  confined  folely  to 
the  military  line. 

The  count  de  Rochambeau,  the  duke  de  No- 
ailles,  and  many  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
French  army,  and  feveral  other  foreign  officers, 
whofe  term  of  fervice  had  been  too  fhort  to  ad- 
mit a  claim  according  to  the  rules  of  the  order, 
were  however  adopted  on  its  firft  inflitution. 
The  French  ambaffador  and  many  other  gentle- 
men, bred  in  the  fchools  of  monarchy  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe,  and  even  fome  princes  and 
crowned  heads,  were  invited  to  dignify  the  or- 
der by  becoming  honorary  members. 

This  was  a  deep  laid  plan,  which  difcovered 
fagacity  to  look  forward,  genius  to  take  advan- 
tage, and  art  to  appropriate  to  themfelves  the 
opening  profpecls  of  dignity  and  rank,  which 

VOL.  III.  2.,..M 
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had  fired  the  minds  of  ambitious  men.  The 
oftenfible  defign  of  this  novel  inftitution,  was 
ftriking  to  the  compaffionate  mind,  and  flatter- 
ing to  the  lovers  of  freedom  among  the  Amer- 
ican officers.  Many  of  them  knew  not  enough 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  hiftory  and  character 
of  man,  to  fufpect  any  latent  mifchief  or  any 
concealed  object  that  muft  not  yet  be  divulged, 
for  fear  of  difgufting  the  public  ear.  Others 
had  comprehenfive  ideas  of  the  fyftem,  and 
with  great  complacency  of  mind  anticipated 
the  honor  of  hereditary  knighthood,  entailed 
on  their  pofterity. 

The  members  were  invited  to  embody  as  a 
fociety  of  friends,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  revolution,  and  to  engage  to  be  vigilant  in 
preferving  inviolate,  the  exalted  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  human  nature,  for  which  they  haol 
fought  and  bled.  On  his  initiation  into  the  fo- 
ciety, each  member  was  to  advance  a  month's 
pay,  hi  order  to  begin  a  fund  for  the  relief  of 
any  unfortunate  family  or  diftreffed  individual, 
who  did  himfelf,  or  whofe  father  had  belonged 
to  the  order. 

They  mutually  engaged  that  this  union 
ihould  not  be  diffolved  but  with  their  lives  ; 
and  that  their  attachment  and  their  honors 
fhould  defcend  to  the  eldeft  of  their  male  po£ 
terity,  and  in  failure  thereof,  to  the  collateral 
branches. 
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They  were  to  be  furniihed  with  a  diploma* 
and  to  appropriate  to  themfelves  as  a  badge  of 
their  order,  a  golden  medal,  with  a  bald  eagle 
fpread  on  the  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  a  fym- 
bol  and  a  motto  indicative  of  the  dignity  of 
their  order.  The  medal  was  to  be  fufpended 
on  a  broad  blue  ribbon  edged  with  white,  de* 
figned  to  intimate  the  union  between  America 
and  France  ;  this  was  to  be  hung  to  a  button- 
hole of  their  veil, 

As  the  officers  of  the  American  army  had 
ftyled  themfelves  of  the  order,  and  affumed  the 
name  of  CINCINNATUS,  it  might  have  beei}  ex* 
pe&ed  that  they  would  have  imitated  the  hum* 
ble  and  difmterefted  virtues  of  the  ancient 
Roman  ;  that  they  would  have  retired  fatisfied 
with  their  own  efforts  to  fave  their  country, 
and  the  competent  rewards  it  was  ready  to  be- 
ilow,  inftead  of  ofientatioufly  afiuming  heredi- 
tary difti  net  ions,  and  the  in/ignia  of  nobility. 
But  the  eagle  and  the  ribbon  dangled  at  the 
button-hole  of  every  youth  who  had  for  three 
years  borne  an  office  in  the  army,  and  taught 
him  to  look  down  with  proud  contempt  on 
the  patriot  grown  grey  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country. 

Arduous  indeed  was  the  tafk  of  raifing,  reg- 
ulating, and  maintaining  an  army,  to  fecure  the 
freedom,  the  mediocrity,  and  the  independent 
fpirit,  as  well  as  the  name  of  Americans.  Thofe 
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who  had  been  long  engaged  in  this  laborious 
work  had  never  imagined,  that  any  clafs  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  would  pant  for 
peerages  in  the  fhade  of  retirement,  inftead  of 
pracHfing  in  their  primeval  (late,  the  humble 
virtues,  and  imitating  the  laudable  manners  of 
their  anceflors. 

The  benevolent  principles  avowed  in  the 
declarations  of  the  fociety,  allured  many  to 
unite  with  them  who  had  no  ideas  of  eftablifh- 
ing  an  hereditary  rank  of  nobility  in  America^ 
Their  views  were  too  circumfcribed,  and  per- 
haps too  virtuous,  to  wim  for  any  thing  more 
than  independence,  retirement,  and  peace,  and 
to  return  to  the  plough,  or  to  the  humbler  oc- 
cupations of  their  former  life,  with  the  confcious 
difpofition  of  doing  good  to  their  old  afTociates, 
if  affliction  mould  aiTail,  or  misfortunes  render 
them,  in  any  future  day,  the  objects  of  com- 
miferation  and  beneficence.  But  America  had 
nurtured  fons  of  boundlefs  ambition,  who  thus 
early  contemplated  ftars,  garters,  and  diadems, 
crowns,  fceptres,  and  the  regalia  of  kings,  in 
the  yet  fimple  bofom  of  their  country. 

General  Wafhington  was  looked  up  to  as  the 
head  of  the  fociety,  though  for  a  time  he  pru- 
dently declined  the  ftyle  of  prefident  or  grand 
matter  of  the  order,  and  chofe  to  be  coniidered 
only  as  an  honorary  member.  This  might  have 
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been  from  an  apprehenfion  that  it  would  give  a  CHAP.  xxix. 
flab  to  his  popularity,  but  more  probably  it  was  ~  ^ 
from  a  fenfe  of  the  impropriety  of  an  affump- 
tion  fo  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a 
young  republic.  The  commander  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  however,  after  the  baron 
de  Steuben  had  acted  as  grand  mafter  of  the 
order  until  October,  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three,  publicly  acknowledged 
and  fubfcribed  himfelf  the  prelident  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati. 

It  was  obferved  by  a  writer  in  England,  that 
"  this  was  the  only  blot  hitherto  difcovered  in 
"  the  character  of  this  venerable  hero/'  The 
fame  writer  adds — "  It  is  impoflible  however  to 
"  exculpate  him  :  if  he  underftood  the  tenden- 
"  cy  of  his  conduct,  his  ideas  of  liberty  muft 
"  have  been  lefs  pure  and  elevated  than  they 
*'  have  been  reprefented  ;  and  if  he  rufhed  into 
*c  the  meafure  blindfold,  he  muft  ft  ill  be  confid- 
^  er^d  as  wanting  in  fome  degree,  that  penetra- 
"  tion  and  prefence  of  mind  fo  necefTary  to  com- 
"  plete  his  character."  He  was  cenfured  by 
feverai  oppofed  to  fuch  an  inftitution,  who 
wrote  on  the  fubject  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica :  it  was  coniidered  as  a  blameable  deviation 
in  him  from  the  principles  of  the  revolution, 
which  he  had  defended  by  his  fword,  and  ap- 
peared now  ready  to  relinquifti  by  his  example. 
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CHAP.  xxix.  The  name  of  Washington  was  alone  fufficierit 
1783  to  render  the  inftitution  popular  in  the  army  • 
but  neither  his  or  any  other  name  could  fanc- 
tion  the  delign  in  the  eye  of  the  fober  republi- 
can, and  other  men  of  moderate  views  in  the 
common  grades  of  life.  Thefe  were  tenacious 
of  the  principles  and  the  articles  of  the  confed- 
eration, which  exprefsly  forbade  any  rank  or 
dignity  to  be  conferred  on  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  either  by  princes  abroad  or  felf- 
created  focieties  at  home.* 

Much  lefs  fatisfied  were  many  high-fpirited 
individuals  in  the  higher  daffes  of  life.  Am- 
baffadors  abroad,  who  had  adopted  a  fondnefs 
for  nominal  diftinctions,  members  of  congrefs 
and  of  ftate  legiflatures,  and  many  others  who 
had  acquired  a  tafte  for  the  external  fuperiority 
that  wealth  and  titles  beftow,  could  not  be 
pleafed  to  fee  themfelves  and  their  children  thus 
excluded  from  hereditary  claim  to  the  honors, 
privileges,  and  emoluments,  of  the  firii  order 
of  American  nobility.  Thefe  afferted  without 
helitation,  that  this  felf-created  peerage  of  mil- 
itary origin,  would  throw  an  undue  weight  in- 
to the  fcale  of  the  army  ;  while  the  fincere  vo- 
taries to  freedom,  and  the  natural  equality  of 
man,  apprehended  that  this  inftitution  would 
give  a  fatal  wound  to  the  liberties  of  America* 

*  Confederation,  article  fixth. 
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Many  judicious  obfervers  of  the  ftory  of  man- 
kind thought,  that  the  United  States  had  now, 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  fair  experiment  between  the  advan- 
tages of  a  republican  form  of  government  and 
more  defpotic  modes. 

It  is  true,  America  had  obtained  her  inde- 
pendence, and  fpurned  at  every  idea  of  kingly 
power  :  yet  at  this  period  it  was  difficult  to 
conjecture,  into  what  form  of  government  the 
United  States  would  finally  fettle.  Republican- 
ifm  had  been  the  order  of  the  day  :  the  theory 
was  beautiful,  and  the  fyftem  warmly  advocat- 
ed by  many  of  the  beft  political  writers  :  but 
the  manners  and  the  opinions  of  many  difcov- 
ered,  that  they  had  not  entirely  fliaken  off  their 
prejudices  in  favor  of  monarchy,  under  which 
their  anceftors  had  fuffered  enough  to  lead  them 
to  imprefs  the  wifeft  leffons  on  their  pofterity. 

Some  circumftances  augured  fyfriptoms,  that 
Americans,  like  moft  other  nations,  would  fuc- 
cumb  to  the  will  of  aflumed  fuperiority,  and 
by  their  fervility  juftify  the  attempt  to  eftabliih 
inequalities  of  rank  ;  and  that  they  would  re- 
linquifh  with  their  rights,  the  fpirit  that  ought 
to  fupport  them  :  that  the  dignity  of  republican 
principles  would,  in  fome  not  very  diflant  day, 
be  loft  in  the  adulation  of  the  fycophant,  trem- 
bling under  the  frown  of  a  defpotic  mafter. 
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CHAP.  xxix.         This  was  confiftent  with  the  ideas  of  a  fenfU, 
~~"    ble  American  writer,  on  the  fubjed  of  the  in- 
ititution  of  the  Cincinnati.     He  obferves,  "  that 
<c  this  order  was  a  deep  laid  plan,  to  beget  and 
"  perpetuate  family  grandeur  in  an  ariftocratic 
"  nobility,  which  might  terminate  at  laft  in  mo- 
"  narchical  tyranny.     But  (adds  the  fame  writ- 
"  er)  never  let  fo  foul  a  ftain  be  fattened  on  the 
"  bum  an  character,  as  that  the  very  men  who, 
"  with  unfading  honor,  refcued  their  country 
*c  from  the  galling  yoke  of  foreigners,   mould 
<clay  the  corner  ftone  for  erecting  a  tyranny 
"  theinfelves.     Let  not  their  example   prove, 
<c  that  all  that  Plato,  Sidney,  and  Locke,  have 
"  faid,  and  others  have  bequeathed  to  pofterity 
"  on  the  fubject  of  political  happinefs,  was  no 
"  more  than  ideal  pictures  of  a  fine  imagina- 
"  tion/'* 

The  baron  de  Steuben  and  many  other  for- 
eign officers,  were  very  active  and  zealous  in 
promoting  this  new  inftitution.  It  was  however 
generally  thought  it  originated  more  in  the 
ambition  of  fome  American,  than  in  the  influ- 
ence of  any  European  officers  :  and  perhaps  the 
fociety  was  not  more  indebted  to  any  individ- 
ual, who  was  a  native  fon  of  America,  for  this 
dignified  innovation,  than  to  major  general 

*  Edanus  Burke,  efquire,  chief  juftice  of  the  ftate.  of 
South  Carolina. 
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Knox,  a  man  of  extenfive  ambition,  who  had    CHAP.  xxix. 
imbibed  ideas  of  diftinclion   too   extravagant 
for  a  genuine  republican. 

Mr.  Knox  had  not  had  the  advantages  of  a 
literary  education  ;  but  his  natural  inquifitive 
difpofition  and  attention  to  books,  rendered 
him  a  well-informed,  agreeable  man,  with  in- 
gratiating accomplilhments.  His  love  of  mili- 
itary  parade,  and  the  affability  of  his  manners, 
brought  him  forward  to  the  command  of  a  ca- 
det company  in  Bofton,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  war.  Naturally  of  a 
complacent  difpofition,  his  jovial  humor  and 
eafy  deportment  rendered  him  acceptable  in  all 
companies,  and  made  him  a  favorite  with  the 
commander  in  chief,  even  before  his  talents  as 
a  foldier  were  called  into  exercife.  With  an 
affemblage  of  pleafing  qualities,  it  is  not  ftrange 
that  he  rofe  rapidly  in  the  military  line.  He 
commanded  the  artillery  department  for  feveral 
years  before  the  conclufion  of  the  war  ;  and 
performed  his  duty  in  this  line  with  courage 
and  vigilance,  which  did  honor  to  his  military 
character. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  war,  many  gentle- 
men had  indulged  the  moft  expeniive  modes  of 
life,  without  refources  fufficient  to  fupport  the 
pernicious  habits,  which  they  had  adopted  from 
a  wild  fondnefs  for  novel  ideas  of  rank,  titles, 
and  privileged  orders,  little  fliort  of  men  of 
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CHAP.  xx/x.  princely  education,  birth,  and  expectations. 
7  ~  Thefe  probably  might  think,  that  forrie  badge 
of  hereditary  nobility  might  give  confequence 
to  certain  characters  and  families  ;  while  they 
might  have  fagacity  to  fee  that  new  exigencies 
might  arife,  that  would  open  new  fources  of 
wealth  to  favored  individuals,  fufficient  to  main- 
tain the  pageantry  affumed  by  felf-originated 
titles  and  diftinguifhed  orders. 

Friendfhip  and  brotherly  kindnefs,  patriot- 
ifm  and  charity,  were  held  up  as  the  bafis  of 
the  inftitution  :  and  however  the  pride  of  man 
might  be  flattered  by  the  ideas  of  a  frivolous 
honorary  title,  attached  to  his  family  forever, 
doubtlefs  the  urbanity  of  Mr.  Knox,  as  well  as 
many  other  gentlemen,  members  of  the  fociety, 
was  gratified  more  by  the  expectation,  that 
much  utility  would  redound  to  a  very  large 
clafs  in  the  community,  who  might  be  benefit- 
ted  by  the  donations  of  the  fociety,  though  they 
reaped  none  of  the  honors  of  the  inftitution. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  people  were 
generally  aroufed  from  their  fupinenefs,  by  the 
alarming  afpect  of  thefe  pretenfions  of  the 
officers  of  the  army.  Inftead  of  an  affectionate 
refpecb  to  them,  which  had  been  generally  felt, 
or  any  new  veneration  awakened  toward  the 
new  military  nobles,  a  univerfal  difguft  was  in- 
termingled with  the  apprehenfions  of  danger. 
This  innovation  was  confidered  as  ftriking  at 
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cnce  at  the  equality,  liberty,  Simplicity,  and  in- 
tereft,  of  the  nation  at  large.  The  legiflatures 
of  feveral  ftates  announced  their  difapprobation 
of  the  institution,  in  ftrong  and  pointed  lan- 
guage :  they  declared  it  an  unjuftifiable,  dan- 
gerous, and  bold  prefumption  ;  and  threatened, 
if  perfifted  in,  to  manifeft  Stronger  tokens  of 
their  difpleafure  againft  the  officers  of  the  army, 
for  feparating  themfelves  from  their  fellow-cit- 
izens,  and  erecting  a  pedeftal  on  which  they 
might  be  elevated  to  diftinguifhed  rank,  and 
grades  of  honor  inhibited  by  the  confederacy 
of  the  flates,  and  the  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tion. 

The  ftate  of  Rhode  Ifland  carried  their  re- 
fentment  ftill  farther  ;  they  cut  them  off  from 
the  ufual  privileges  which  had  been  enjoyed  by 
the  fubjects  of  the  ftate,  and  annulled  their 
claims  to  the  common  rights  of  citizenfhip  by 
declaring,  that  any  who  were  members  of  the 
Cincinnati  mould  be  confidered  as  incapable  of 
holding  any  office  under  the  government.  In 
Short,  fo  general  was  the  dhTatisfacHon  expreST- 
ed,  at  the  appearance  of  a  deep  laid  foundation 
for  building  up  a  ftrong  ariftocracy,  if  not  a 
monarchy,  on  the  ruins  of  the  American  re- 
public, that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Order  of 
Cincinnati  in  May,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  eighty-four,  they  withdrew,  or  rather  drew 
a  veil  over,  fome  of  their  former  preteniions  : 
they  apparently  renounced  the  idea  of  heredi* 
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CHAP.  xxix.    tary  diftinctions,  and  feveral  other  obnoxious 

r  claims,  but  in  reality  they  relinquifhed  nothing. 

1783. 

They  afterwards  continued  the  general  and 
ftate  meetings,  the  former  once  in  three  years, 
and  the  latter  annually,  retained  their  badges 
of  honor,  invited  the  eldeft  fons  of  deceafed  of- 
ficers to  accept  the  diploma,  and  to  wear  the 
eagle  of  their  fathers,  to  aflbciate  with  them  on 
all  public  occafions,  and  to  keep  up  the  ancef- 
tral  claim,  in  fpite  of  the  difapprobation  of  moft 
of  their  countrymen.  Their  funds  increafed 
rapidly  :  according  to  their  articles,  the  yearly 
intereft  only  was  to  be  annually  appropriated 
to  charitable  purpofes  ;  this  was  much  more 
than  was  expended  :  thus  the  wealth  of  the  fo- 
ciety  was  continually  enhancing ;  and  by  their 
riches  and  their  numbers  they  were  indeed  a 
formidable  body,  capable  of  becoming  a  prepon- 
derating weight  in  the  political  fcale  of  their 
country,  in  whatever  exigencies  it  might  here- 
after be  involved. 

There  was  undoubtedly  much  merit  in  the 
conducl  of  the  American  officers  and  foldiers 
through  the  war  ;  there  was  alfo  much  to  ap- 
prehend from  them,  by  the  exifting  circum- 
ftances  at  the  clofe  of  hoftilities  :  various  com- 
binations and  circumftances  rendered  it  im- 
probable, that  fuch  a  corps  of  ambitious  fpirits, 
hardened  in  the  field  of  valor  and  enterprife, 
fhould  at  once  return  to  their  former  occupa- 
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tions,  and  fit  down  as  quiet  citizens,  without 
intriguing  or  intermeddling  too  much,  and 
claiming  a  kind  of  prefcriptive  right  to  dictate 
in  the  civil  adminiftration  of  government. 

The  diftrefled  {late  of  American  finances  was 
alarming :  congrefs  was  without  revenue,  re- 
fource,  or  fifcal  arrangements  that  promifed  to 
be  fufficiently  productive  ;  without  power  or 
energy  to  enforce  any  effectual  meafure,  until 
the  confent  of  each  individual  ftate  was  obtain^ 
ed.  There  had  been  a  violent  oppofition  to  a 
propofal  for  raifing  a  revenue,  by  an  impoft  of 
five  per  cent,  on  all  goods  imported  from  for- 
eign countries.  As  this  was  an  experiment,  it 
was  limited  to  twenty-five  years.  Had  the  ex- 
pedient been  adopted,  it  might  have  prevented 
many  fubfequent  difficulties  and  embarr ailments 
that  took  place,  previous  to,  as  well  as  after, 
the  adoption  of  a  permanent  cpnftitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

It  was  faid,  however,  by  fome  very  wife  and 
judicious  ftatefmen,  that  this  imperceptible 
mode  of  drawing  money  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people,  was  better  fuited  to  more  defpotic 
forms  of  government,  than  to  the  free  and  in- 
dependent fpirit  that  had  produced  the  confed- 
eracy of  the  American  ftates  ;  that  more  open 
meafures,  and  even  direct  taxes,  were  more 
confident  with  republican  opinions  and  man- 
ners, than  the  fecret  drains  of  impofts  and  ex- 
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CHAP.  xxix.    cifes,  which  might  bankrupt  a  nation,  amidft 
„.        the  delufory  dreams  of  wealth   and   indepen- 
dence. 

Though  this  opinion  was  not  univerfal,  yet 
it  had  its  influence  fo  far  as  to  retard  the  meaf- 
ure.  Rhode  Ifland  rejected  it  entirely ;  Maffa- 
chufetts  and  fome  other  ftates  threw  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  ;  and  finally,  no  effectual  ftep 
was  yet  taken  to  reftore  public  credit,  or  to 
quiet  the  murmurs  of  the  army,  juft  on  the 
point  of  diffolution.  The  ftate,  thus  incapable 
of  fatisfying  their  juft  demands,  had  every 
thing  to  fear  from  that  "  peremptory  and  un- 
"  temporifing  fpirit,  which  is  ufually  the  fruit 
*c  of  a  feries  of  military  fervice." 

America  now  beheld  an  exifting  clamorous 
army,  on  the  point  of  diffolution,  or  about  to 
affume  military  domination.  There  now  ap- 
peared a  large  body  of  proud,  ambitious  offi- 
cers, unfatisfied  with  the  honor  of  victory,  and 
impatient  under  the  promife  of  pecuniary  com- 
penfation,  as  foon  as  the  exigencies  of  public 
affairs  would  admit :  many  of  them  were  needy 
from  the  delay  of  payment  for  meritorious, 
military  fervices  and  fufferings.  They  were 
now  (as  obferved)  fighing  for  diftinclion,  aim- 
ing to  eftabliih  hereditary  rank  among  them- 
felves,  and  eager  for  wealth  fufficient  to  fupport 
the  tafte  and  ftyle  of  nobility ;  a  tafte  newly 
adopted  by  an  intercourfe  with  foreigners  of 
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high  rank,  and  habits  of  expenfe  and  diflipation    CHAP.  xxix. 
under  monarchic  governments. 

It  was  obvious  to  every  one,  that  dignified 
ranks,  oftentatious  titles,  fplendid  governments, 
and  fupernumerary  expenfive  offices,  to  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  labor  of  the  poor,  or  the  taxa- 
tion of  all  the  conveniences  of  the  more  wealthy, 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  a  few,  were  not  the 
objects  of  the  patriot  in  the  cabinet :  nor  was 
this  the  contemplation  of  the  foldier  in  the  field, 
when  the  veins  of  the  children  of  America  were 
firft  opened,  and  the  ftreams  of  life  poured  out, 
both  on  the  borders  and  the  interior  of  the 
United  States,  againft  the  combinations  of  civ- 
ilized and  favage  warriors.  The  views  of  the 
virtuous  of  every  clafs  in  thofe  exertions,  were 
for  the  purchafe  of  freedom,  independence,  and 
competence,  to  themfelves  and  their  poflerity. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  congrefs  of  the  United 
States  was  without  fufficient  powers  by  the  old 
confederation,  either  to  reftrain  the  moil  dan- 
gerous irregularities,  or  to  command  public 
juftice  :  they  were  alfo  deprived  by  ab fence,  in- 
eligibility,  or  death,*  of  the  abilities  of  many 


*  Three  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  and  upright  members 
of  congrefs,  who  early  fell  under  the  hand  of  this  dread 
conqueror  of  all  men,  were,  PEYTON  RANDOLPH,  efquire* 
of  Virginia^  Mr.  LYNCH,  of  South  Carolina,  and  governor 
WARD,  of  Rhode  I/land. 
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CHAP  xxix,  of  the  members  who  firft  compofed  that  honor- 
able  body.  Some  men  had  been  introduced  in 
their  ftead,  whofe  ideas  of  public  liberty  were 
very  different ;  who  had  neither  the  capacity, 
the  comprehenfion,  nor  even  the  wifhes,  to  ef- 
tablifh  the  freedom  of  their  country  on  the  bafis 
of  equal  liberty,  and  the  renunciation  of  mo- 
narchic principles.  Some  of  them  had  always 
been  men  of  doubtful  character,  others  had  de- 
cidedly favored  the  claims  of  the  Britifh  king 
and  parliament. 

The  feveral  governments  involved  in  a  weight 
of  public  debt ;  the  people  embarrafled  in  their 
private  refources,  from  the  expenfive  exigen- 
cies of  an  eight  years'  war  ;  and  every  diffi- 
culty enhanced  by  being  long  without  a  medi- 
um of  flability,  without  confidence  in  the  faith 
of  public  bodies,  or  fecurities  that  could  be  re- 
lied on  in  private  contracts, — the  public  mind 
was  now  agitated  like  a  foreft  maken  in  a  tern- 

o 

peft,  and  ftood  trembling  at  the  magnitude  of 
opening  profpecls,  and  the  retrofpeft  of  paft 
events. 

We  have  feen  the  feeds  of  animofity  and  dif- 
fenfion  were  fown  among  themfelves  before  the 
American  army  was  difbanded ;  dangerous 
fymptoms  indeed  in  a  young  republic,  juft  fet- 
ting  out  for  itfelf,  with  the  command  and  en- 
tire jurifdiftion  of  an  immenfe  territory,  while 
yet  no  digefted  fyftem  was  formed,  or  feriouily 
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contemplated  but  by  few,  for  governing  a  new-    CHAP.  xxix. 
born  nation,  ftill  in  its  pupilage  with  regard  to  a 

the  ends,  the  origin,  and  the  moft  perfect  mode 
of  civil  government. 

America  was  a  country  remarkable  for  its 
rapid  population,  not  yet  fo  much  from  the  in- 
grefs  of  foreigners,  as  in  confequence  of  the 
operations  of  nature,  where  a  people  are  not 
corrupted  by  habits  of  effeminacy,  where  fub- 
fiftence  for  a  family  was  eafily  acquired,  and 
where  few  factitious  wants  had  yet  cankered 
the  minds  of  the  great  mafs  of  the  people,  and 
diflodged  that  complacency  which  refults  from 
competence  and  content.  Many  indeed,  at  the 
prefent  period,  feemed  to  have  loft  light  of  their 
primeval  ideas  and  obligations ;  yet  they  were 
not  eradicated  from  the  intelligent,  the  virtu- 
ous, and  well-informed  mind :  the  genial  flame 
of  freedom  and  independence  blazed  in  its  orig- 
inal luftre,  in  the  breafts  of  many,  long  after 
the  termination  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

After  this  period,  the  American  continent 
was  viewed  by  all  nations  as  a  theatre  juft  erect- 
ed, where  the  drama  was  but  begun ;  while 
the  actors  of  the  old  world  having  run  through 
every  fpecies  of  pride,  luxury,  venality,  and 
vice,  their  characters  are  become  lefs  interefting 
than  thofe  of  the  new.  America  may  ftand  as  a 
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CHAP.  xxix.  monument  of  obfervation,and  an  afylum  of  free- 
R  dom.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  upon  her  : 
flie  was  placed  in  a  rank  that  fubjecled  her 
to  the  infpection  of  mankind  abroad,  to  the  jeal- 
oufy  of  monarchs,  and  the  envy  of  nations,  all 
watching  for  her  halting,  to  avail  themfelves  of 
her  miftakes,  and  to  reap  advantages  from  her 
difficulties,  her  embarraifments,  her  inexperi- 
ence, or  her  follies. 

Perhaps  at  no  period  of  her  exiftence,  was 
America  viewed  with  an  eye  of  higher  venera- 
tion, than  at  the  prefent,  both  by  ftatefmen  and 
princes  :  at  the  fame  time,  the  philofopher  in 
his  retirement  contemplates,  and  the  lovers  of 
mankind  of  every  defcription  behold,  the 
fliackles  of  anceftral  pride  annihilated,  in  a  re- 
fpectable  portion  of  the  globe.  Yet,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  it  will  require  all  the  wifdom 
and  firmnefs  of  the  moft  fagacious  heads,  united 
with  the  moft  upright  hearts,  to  eftabliih  a  form 
of  government  for  an  extenfive  nation,  whofe 
independence  has  been  recently  acknowledged 
by  Great  Britain.  This  muft  be  done  on  a  juft 
medium,  that  may  control  the  licentioufnels  of 
liberty,  and  the  daring  encroachments  of  arbi- 
trary power ;  a  medium  that  may  check  the 
two  extremes  of  democracy,  and  the  overbear- 
ing influence  of  a  young  ariftocracy,  that  may 
ftart  up  from  a  fudden  acquifitlon  of  wealth, 
where  it  had  never  before  been  tailed. 
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But  after  all  the  fpeculative  opinions  with  CHAP, 
regard  to  government,  that  have  occupied  the 
minds  and  the  pens  of  men,  before  many  years 
roll  over,  fome  afpiring  genius,  without  eftab- 
lifhing  the  criterion  or  waiting  the  reward  of 
real  merit,  may  avail  himfelf  of  the  weaknefs, 
the  divifions,  and  perhaps  the  diftrefles,  of 
America,  to  make  himfelf  the  defignator  and 
the  fountain  of  honor  and  expectation.  Such 
a  fovereign  without  a  crown,  or  the  title  of 
king,  with  his  favorites  and  his  inftigators  about 
him,  may  not  be  a  lefs  dangerous  animal,  than 
the  monarch  whofe  brow  is  decorated  by  the 
fplendor  of  a  diadem. 

Thefe  are,  however,  ideas  that  may  evanifh 
with  time  ;  ar  if  realized,  it  muft  be  to  the 
grief  of  the  genuine  patriot  and  the  mifery  of 
thoufands,  who  now  dream  only  of  freedom, 
wealth,  and  happinefs,  beneath  the  protection 
of  juft,  equal,  and  lenient  governments  of  their 
own,  without  any  commixture  of  foreign  in- 
fluence or  domination. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

A  Survey  of  the  Situation  of  America  on  the  Conclufion 
of  the  War  with  Britain. — Obfervations  on  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. — Withdraw  of  the  Britifh 
Troops  from  New  York— A  few  Obfervations  on  the 
Detention  of  the  Weftern  Pofts.- — The  American  Army 
difbanded,  after  the  Commander  in  Chief  had  addreffed 
the  Public,  and  taken  Leave  of  his  Fellow-Soldiers — 
General  Wafliington  refigns  his  Commiffion  to  Congrefs. 

CHAP. xxx.       VvE  have  feen  the  banners  of  Albion  difplay- 
-  ed,  and  the  pendants  of  her  proud  navy  waving 

over  the  waters  of  the  weftern  world,  and 
threatening  terror,  fervitude,  or  defolation,  to 
refilling  millions.  We  have  feen  through  the 
tragic  tale  of  war,  all  political  connexion  with 
Great  Britain  broken  off,  the  authority  of  the 
parent  ftate  renounced,  and  the  independence 
of  the  American  ftates  fealed  by  the  definitive 
treaty.  The  mind  now  willingly  draws  a  veil 
over  the  unpleafing  part  of  the  drama,  and  in- 
dulges the  imagination  in  future  profpecls  of 
peace  and  felicity  ;  when  the  foldier  fhall  re- 
treat from  the  field,  lay  by  the  fword,  and  re- 
fume  the  implements  of  hufbandry — the  me- 
chanic return  to  his  former  occupation,  and 
the  merchant  rejoice  in  the  profperous  view  of 
commerce  j  when  trade  fhall  not  be  reftri&ed 
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by  the  unjuft  or  partial  regulations  of  foreign-    CHAP. 
ers  ;  and  when  the  ports  of  America  fhall  be 
thrown   open   to  all  the  world,  and  an  inter- 
courfe  kept  free,  to   reap   the   advantages  of 
commerce  extended  to  all  nations. 

The  young  government  of  this  newly  eftab* 
limed  nation  had,  by  the  recent  articles  of 
peace,  a  claim  to  a  jurifdiction  over  a  vaft  ter- 
ritory, reaching  from  the  St.  Mary's  on  the 
fouth,  to  the  river  St.  Croix,  the  extreme 
boundary  of  the  eaft,  containing  a  line  of  poft- 
roads  of  eighteen  hundred  miles,  exclufive  of 
the  northern  and  weftern  wilds,  but  partially 
fettled,  and  whofe  limits  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
plored. Not  the  Lycian  league,  nor  any  of  the 
combinations  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  encircled 
fuch  an  extent  of  territory  ;  nor  does  modern 
hiftory  furniih  any  example  of  a  confederacy 
of  equal  magnitude  and  refpedability  with  that 
of  the  United  States  of  America, 

We  look  back  with  aftonimment  when  we 
reflect,  that  it  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  that  the  firft  Europeans 
landed  in  Virginia,  and  that  nearly  at  the  fame 
time,  a  few  wandering  ftrangers  coafted  about 
the  unknown  bay  of  MaiTachufetts,  until  they 
found  a  footing  in  Plymouth.  Only  a  century 
and  an  half  had  elapfed,  before  their  numbers 
and  their  ftrength  accumulated,  until  they  bade 
defiance  to  foreign  oppreffion,  and  ftoocl  ready 
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CHAP  xxx.     to  meet  the  power  of  Britain,  with  courage  and 
™""~    magnanimity  fcarcely  paralleled  by  the  progeny 

of  nations,  who  had  been  ufed  to  every  degree 

of  fubordination  and  obedience. 

The  moft  vivid  imagination  cannot  real- 
ize the  contraft,  when  it  furveys  the  vaft  fur- 
face  of  America  now  enrobed  with  fruitful 
fields,  and  the  rich  herbage  of  the  paftures, 
which  had  been  fo  recently  covered  with  a 
thick  mattrefs  of  woods  ;  when  it  beholds  the 
cultivated  vifta,  the  orchards  and  the  beautiful 
gardens  which  have  arifen  within  the  limits  of 
the  Atlantic  ftates,  where  the  deep  embrowned, 
melancholy  foreft,  had  from  time  immemorial 
flickered  only  the  wandering  favage  ;  where 
the  fweet  notes  c?f  the  feathered  race,  that  fol- 
low the  track  of  cultivation,  had  never  chanted 
their  melodious  fongs  :  the  wild  wafte  had  been, 
a  haunt  only  for  the  hoarfe  birds  of  prey,  and 
the  prowling  quadrupeds  that  filled  the  foreft. 

In  a  country  like  America,  including  a  vaft 
variety  of  foil  and  climate,  producing  every 
thing  neceffary  for  convenience  and  pleafure, 
every  man  might  be^lord  of  his  own  acquifi- 
tion.  It  wras  a  country  where  the  ftandard  of 
freedom  had  recently  been  erected,  to  allure  the 
Jiberal  minded  to  her  ihores,  and  to  receive 
and  to  protect  the  perfecuted  fubjecls  of  arbi- 
trary power,  who  might  there  feek  an  afylum 
from  the  chains  of  fervitude  to  which  they  had 
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been  fubjected  in  any  part  of  the  o;lobe.     Here    CHAP.XXX. 

J  /I  O 

it  might  rationally  be  expected,  that  befide  the  ~ " 
natural  increafe,  the  emigrations  to  a  land  of 
fuch  fair  promife  of  the  bleiiings  of  plenty,  lib- 
erty, and  peace,  to  which  multitudes  would 
probably  refort,  there  would  be  exhibited  in  a 
few  years,  a  population  almoft  beyond  the  cal- 
culation of  figures. 

The  extenfive  tract  of  territory  above  de- 
fcribed,  on  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  had,  as 
we  have  feen,been  divided  into  feveral  diftinct 
governments,  under  the  control  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  ;  thefe  governments  were  now- 
united  in  a  ftrong  confederacy,  abfolutely  inde- 
pendent of  all  foreign  domination  :  the  feveral 
ftates  retained  their  own  legiilative  powers  ; 
they  were  proud  of  their  individual  indepen-/ 
dence,  tenacious  of  their  republican  principles,/ 
and  newly  emancipated  from  the  degrading 
ideas  of  foreign  control,  and  the  fceptred  hand 
of  monarchy.  With  all  thefe  diftinguiflied 
privileges,  deeply  imprefled  with  the  ideas 
of  internal  happinefs,  we  mall  fee  they  grew 
jealous  of  each  other,  and  foon  after  the  peace, 
even  of  the  powers  of  the  feveral  governments 
erected  by  themfelves  :  they  were  eager  for  the 
acquifition  of  wealth,  and  the  poffeffion  of  the 
new  advantages  dawning  on  their  country, 
from  their  friendly  connexions  abroad,  and 
their  abundant  refources  at  home. 
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CHAP.  xxx.          At  the  fame  time  that  thefe  wayward  appear- 
•  ances  began  early  to  threaten  their  internal  fe- 

licity, the  inhabitants  of  America  were  in  gen- 
eral fenfible,  that  the  freedom  of  the  people* 
the  virtue  of  fociety,  and  the  {lability  of  their 
commonwealth,  could  only  be  preferved  by  the 
ftrifteft  union  ;  and  that  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  muft  be  fecured  by  an  unde- 
viating  adherence  to  the  principles  that  produ- 
ced the  revolution. 

Thefe  principles  were  grounded  on  the  nat- 
ural equality  of  man,  their  right  of  adopting 
their  own  modes  of  government,  the  dignity 
of  the  people,  and  that  fovereignty  which  can- 
not be  ceded  either  to  reprefentatives  or  to 
kings.  But,  as  a  certain  writer  has  exprefled 
it, — "  Powers  may  be  delegated  for  particular 
"  purpofes  ;  but  the  omnipotence  of  fociety,  if 
<c  any  where,  is  in  itfelf.  Princes,  fenates,  or 
"  parliaments,  are  not  proprietors  or  mafters  ; 
"  they  are  fubjecl:  to  the  people,  who  form  and 
<c  fupport  that  fociety,  by  an  eternal  law  of  na- 
"  ture,  which  has  ever  fubjeded  a  part  to  the 
«  whole."* 

Thefe  were  opinions   congenial  to  the  feel- 
ings,  and   were    difleminated    by    the    pens, 
,  of    political    writers  ;     of    Otis,    Dkkinfon, 

*  See  Leflbns  to  a  Prince,  by  an  anonymous  writer. 
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Quincy,*  and  many  others,  who   with   pathos 

and  energy  had  defended  the  liberties  of  Amer- 

1783. 
ica,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hofhh- 

ties. 


On  thefe  principles,  a  due  refpeft  muft  ever 
be  paid  to  the  general  will ;  to  the  right  in  the 
people  to  difpofe  of  their  own  monies  by  a  rep- 
refentative  voice  ;  and  to  liberty  of  conference 
without  religious  tefts  :  on  thefe  principles,  fre- 
quent elections,  and  rotations  of  office,  were 
generally  thought  neceflary,  without  preclud- 
ing the  indifpenfable  fubordination  and  obedi- 
ence due  to  rulers  of  their  own  choice.  From 


*  The  characters  of  Dickenfon  and  Otis  are  well  known* 
but  the  early  death  of  Mr.  Quincy  prevented  his  name  from 
being  confpicuous  in  the  hiftory  of  American  worthies. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  abilities  and  principles  which 
qualified  him  to  be  eminently  ufeful,  in  the  great  contefl  to 
obtain  and  fupport  the  freedom  of  his  country.  He  had 
exerted  his  eloquence  and  fplendid  talents  for  this  purpofe, 
until  the  premature  hand  of  death  deprived  fociety  of  a 
man,  whofe  genius  fo  well  qualified  him  for  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  claims,  and  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  man- 
kind. He  died  on  his  return  from  a  voyage  to  Europe,  a 
ihort  time  before  war  was  actually  commenced  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies. 

The  writings  of  the  above  named  gentlemen,  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  are  ftill  in  the  hands  of 
many. 

VOL.  III.  2....P 
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the  principles,  manners,  habits,  and  education 
of  the  Americans,  they  expected  from  their 
rulers,  economy  in  expenditure,  (both  public 
and  private,)  fimplicity  of  manners,  pure  mor- 
als, and  undeviating  probity.  Thefe  they  con- 
fidered  as  the  emanations  of  virtue,  grounded 
on  a  fenfe  of  duty,  and  a  veneration  for  the 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  to  whom 
the  dictates  of  nature  teach  all  mankind  to  pay 
homage,  and  whom  they  had  been  taught  to 
worfhip  according  to  revelation,  and  the  divine 
precepts  of  the  gofpel.  Their  anceftors  had  re- 
jedted  and  fled  from  the  impofitions  and  reftric- 
tions  of  men,  vefted  either  with  princely  or 
prieftly  authority  :  they  equally  claimed  the  ex- 
ercife  of  private  judgment,  and  the  rights  of 
confcience,  unfettered  by  religious  eftablifh- 
ments  in  favor  of  particular  denominations. 

They  expected  a  fimplification  of  law ;  clearly 
defined  diftinctions  between  executive,  legifla- 
tive,  and  judiciary  powers  :  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  and  a  facred  regard  to  perfonal  liberty 
and  the  protection  of  private  property,  were 
opinions  embraced  by  all  who  had  any  juft  ideas 
of  government,  law,  equity,  or  morals. 

Thefe  were  the  rights  of  men,  the  privileges 
of  Englishmen,  and  the  claim  of  Americans  : 
thefe  were  the  principles  of  the  Saxon  anceftry 
of  the  Britim  empire,  and  of  all  the  free  na^ 
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lions  of  Europe,  previous  to  the  corrupt  fyf-    CHAP  xxx 
terns  introduced  by  intriguing  and  ambitious    ~~       ~ 
individuals. 

Thefe  were  the  opinions  of  Ludlow  and 
Sydney,  of  Milton  and  Harrington  :  thefe  were 
principles  defended  by  the  pen  of  the  learned, 
enlightened,  and  renowned  Locke  ;  and  even 
judge  Blackftone,  in  his  excellent  commentaries 
on  the  laws  of  England,  has  obferved,  "  that 
"  trial  by  jury  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  went 
"  out  together."  Indeed,  moft  of  the  learned 
and  virtuous  writers  that  have  adorned  the 
pages  of  literature  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, in  an  iiland  celebrated  for  the  erudite 
and  comprehenfive  genius  of  its  inhabitants, 
have  enforced  thefe  rational  and  liberal 
opinions. 

Thefe  were  the  principles  which  the  anceftors 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  brought 
with  them  from  the  polimed  fhores  of  Europe, 
to  the  dark  wilds  of  America :  thefe  opinions 
were  deeply  infixed  in  the  bofoms  of  their  pof- 
terity,  and  nurtured  with  zeal,  until  neceflity 
obliged  them  to  announce  the  declaration  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  feen  that  the  inftrument  which  announc- 
ed the  final  feparation  of  the  American  colo- 
nies from  Great  Britain,  was  drawn  by  the  ele- 
gant and  energetic  pen  of  Jefferfon,  with  that 
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CHAP.  xxx.     correct  judgment,  precifion,  and  dignity,  which 

have  ever  marked  his  character. 
1783. 

The  declaration  of  independence,  which  has 
done  fo  much  honor  to  the  then  exifting  con- 
grefs,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  genius  and  heart  of  the  gentleman 
who  drew  it,  in  the  belief,  and  under  the  awe, 
of  the  Divine  Providence,  ought  to  be  fre- 
quently read  by  the  rifing  youth  of  the  Amer- 
ican ftates,  as  a  palladium  of  which  they  fhould 
never  lofe  fight,  fo  long  as  they  wifh  to  con- 
tinue a  free  and  independent  people. 

This  celebrated  paper,  which  will  be  admired 
in  the  annals  of  every  hiftorian,  begins  with  an 
affertion,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able  rights,  which  nature  and  nature's  God  en- 
title them  to  claim  ;  and,  after  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude 
of  their  intentions,  it  concludes  in  the  name  of 
the  good  people  of  the  colonies,  by  their  reprefent- 
atives  affembled  in  congrefs,  they  publifh  and 
declare,  that  they  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
Free  and  Independent  States  :  in  the  name  of 
the  people^  the  fountain  of  all  juft  authority,  re- 
lying on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence, 
they  mutually  pledged  themfelves  to  maintain 
thefe  rights,  with  their  lives,  fortunes,  and 
honor. 
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Thefe  principles  the  Sons  of  Columbia  had  fup- 
ported  by  argument,  defended  by  the  fword,  l 
and  have  now  fecured  by  negociation,  as  far  as 
the  pledges  of  national  faith  and  honor  will 
bind  fociety  to  a  ftriA  adherence  to  equity. 
This  however  is  feldom  longer  than  it  appears 
to  be  the  intereft  of  nations,  or  defigning  indi- 
viduals of  influence  and  power.  Virtue  in  the 
fublimeft  fenfe,  operates  only  on  the  minds  of 
a  chofen  few  :  in  their  breads  it  will  ever  find 
its  own  reward. 

In  all  ages,  mankind  are  governed  lefs  by  rea- 
fon  and  juftice,  than  by  intereft  and  paffion  : 
the  caprice  of  a  day,  or  the  impulfe  of  a  mo- 
ment, will  blow  them  about  as  with  a  whirl- 
wind, and  bear  them  down  the  current  of  folly, 
until  awakened  by  their  mifery  :  by  thefe  they 
are  often  led  to  breaches  of  the  moft  folemn  en- 
gagements, the  confequences  of  which  may  in- 
volve whole  nations  in  wretchednefs.  It  is  de- 
voutly to  be  hoped,  that  the  conduct  of  Amer- 
ica will  never  ftand  upon  record  as  a  ftriking 
example  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  She 
has  fought  for  her  liberties  ;  me  has  purchafed 
them  by  the  moft  coftly  facrifices  :  we  have 
feen  her  embark  in  the  enterprife,  with  a  fpirit 
that  gained  her  the  applaufe  of  mankind.  The 
United  States  have  procured  their  own  emanci- 
pation from  foreign  thraldom,  by  the  facrifice 
of  their  heroes  and  their  friends  :  they  are  now 
ulhered  on  to  the  temple  of  peace,  who  holds 
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CHAP.  xxx.     out  her  wand,  and  beckons  them  to  make  the 
*       ^  "    wifeft  improvement  of  the  advantages  they  had 

acquired,  by  their  patience,  perfeverance,  and 

valor. 

They  had  now  only  to  clofe  the  fcenes  of 
war  by  a  quiet  difperfion  of  their  own  armies, 
and  to  witnefs  the  laft  act  of  hoftile  parade, 
the  decampment  of  the  battalions  of  Britain, 
and  the  retirement  of  the  potent  fleets  that  had 
long  infefted  their  coafts.  This  was  to  have 
been  done  at  an  earlier  day  ;  it  was  expected 
that  on  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty, 
there  would  have  been  an  immediate  evacua- 
tion of  all  the  pofts  which  had  been  held  by  the 
Britifli,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 

The  feventh  article  of  the  treaty  exprefsly 
ftipulated,  that — "  His  Britannic  Majefty  ihall, 
"  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  and  without  cauf- 
"  ing  any  deftrucHon,  or  carrying  away  any 
"  negroes  or  other  property  of  the  American 
"  inhabitants, withdraw  all  his  armies,  garrifons, 
"  and  fleets,  from  the  faid  United  States,  and 
"  from  every  poft,  place,  and  harbor,  within 
"  the  fame ;  leaving  in  all  fortifications  the 
"  American  artillery  that  may  be  therein  :  and 
"  fhall  alfo  order  and  caufe  all  archives,  records, 
44  deeds,  and  papers,  belonging  to  any  of  the 
"  faid  ftates,  or  their  citizens,  which  in  the 
"  courfe  of  the  war  may  have  fallen  into  the 
^  hands  of  his  officers,  to  be  forthwith  reftored 
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**  and  delivered  to  the  proper  ftates  and  perfons    CHAP.  xxx. 
"  to  whom  they  belong."  ~~~ 

1  /  o«5» 

General  Carleton  had  affigned  his  reafons  for 
delay  relative  to  the  evacuation  of  New  York, 
in  his  correfpondence  with  the  prefident  of 
congrefs  and  general  Wafhington.  Some  fatif- 
factory  arrangements  were  however  foon  after 
made,  relative  to  the  loyalifts,  the  exchange  of 
prifoners,  and  feveral  other  points,  for  which 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  journals  of  con- 
grefs. When  this  was  done,  a  detachment 
from  the  American  army,  under  the  command 
of  general  Knox,  was  directed  to  enter  New 
York,  in  order  to  prevent  any  irregularities, 
confufion,  or  infult,  among  the  citizens,  on  the 
important  movement  now  about  to  take  place. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-three,  all  the 
Britim,  Heflian,  and  other  foreign  troops  in  the 
pay  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  were  drawn  off 
from  the  city  of  New  York  :  general  Carleton 
embarked  the  fame  day  ;  and  admiral  Digby 
failed  for  England  with  the  remainder  of  the 
Britim  fleet,  that  had  for  many  years  invaded 
the  fea-coafts  of  America.  Thus  the  mores  of 
the  Atlantic  ftates,  that  had  fo  long  been  alarm- 
ed by  the  terrific  thunders  of  the  Britim  navy, 
and  ravaged  by  hoftile  fquadrons,  were  left  in 
repofe.  In  confequence  of  this  much  deiired 
event,  a  general  joy  pervaded  the  borders* 
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CHAP.  xxx.     from  Georgia  to  the  extreme  boundaries  of  the 

New  England  ftates. 
1783. 

No  fufiicient  apology  was  however  yet  made 
for  the  detention  of  the  weftern  pofts  :  they 
were  long  retained  ;  and  this  breach  of  faith 
was  afterwards  attended  with  very  important 
confequences.  Under  various  frivolous  pre- 
tences of  non-compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  with  fome  articles  ftipulated  in 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  a  long  line  of 
pofts  in  the  weftern  territory  were  not  relin- 
quifhed. 

We  have  feen  by  the  feventh  article  of  the 
treaty,  that  the  king  of  England  was  to  have 
immediately  withdrawn  not  only  his  fleets  and 
armies  from  the  fea-coafts,  but  that  all  the  gar- 
rifons,  forts,  and  places  of  arms,  within  the 
United  States,  ihould  at  the  fame  time  have 
been  evacuated.  But  the  Britifh  intereft  and 
trade  with  the  natives  of  the  wildernefs,  in  the 
extenlive  territories  from  the  Mifliiippi  to  the^ 
Alleghany  Mountains  on  the  river  Ohio,  could 
not  eafily  be  relinquifhed  by  their  government. 
The  forts  of  Michillimackinak  and  Detroit,  the 
pofts  on  Lake  Erie,  Niagara,  Ofwego,  and  fev- 
eral  others,  were  held  by  Britifh  officers  and 
troops,  and  a  jurifdic~tion  long  exercifed  over 
all  the  country  in  the  vicinity,  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  colonel  Simcoe,  afterwards  governor  of 
Upper  Canada. 
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The   difpofition   of  this    man    toward  the    CHAP.XXX. 
United  States,  was  no  lefs   cruel   and  favage,  ~ 

than  that  of  the  fierce  uncultivated  natives 
beyond  the  lakes  :  this  we  have  feen  him  dif- 
play  when  a  marauding  partifan  in  the  Jerfies, 
Virginia,  and  other  places.  He  was  now  left 
at  full  liberty  to  indulge  this  difpofition  among 
favages,  whofe  ferocity  and  cruelty  feemed  to 
be  perfectly  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  his  own 
heart,  when,  while  in  command  there,  he  infti- 
gated  the  fierce  and  blood-thirfty  warriors  to 
make  incurfions  on  the  frontier  fettlements. 

The  hoftile  character  of  governor  Simcoe, 
the  licentioufnefs  and  barbarity  of  the  border- 
ers, both  European  and  American,  united  with 
the  interefts  of  Britain  and  the  weaknefs  of  an 
infant  government  in  America,  fome  time  after 
the  prefent  period,  produced  a  horrid  Indian 
war,  in  which,  affifted  by  Britilh  foldiers  in  dif- 
guife,  many  brave  officers  of  the  old  army,  and 
fome  of  the  flower  of  the  American  youth,  per- 
ifhed  in  the  wildernefs. 

Thofe  fubfequent  circumftances  in  American 
flory  which  have  been  curforily  mentioned 
above,  fuggeft  the  reflection,  that  it  might  have 
been  happy  for  the  United  States,  and  happier 
for  the  individual  "  who  weeps  alone  its  lot  of 
"  wo,"  if,  inftead  of  extending  their  views 

VOL.  III.  2....Q 
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CHAP.  xxx.     over  the  boundlefs  defert,  a  Chinefe  wall  had 

'    been  ftretched  along  the  Apalachian  ridges,  that 

might  have  kept  the  nations  within  the  boun- 
daries of  nature.  This  would  have  prevented 
the  incalculable  lofs  of  life  and  property,  and 
have  checked  the  luft  of  territory,  wealth,  and 
that  ambition  which  has  poured  out  ftreams  of 
innocent  blood  on  the  forlorn  mountains.  The 
lives  of  our  young  heroes  were  too  rich  a  price 
for  the  purchafe  of  the  acres  of  the  favages, 
even  could  the  nations  be  extinguiflied,  who 
certainly"  have  a  prior  right  to  the  inheritance  : 
this  is  a  theme  on  which  fome  future  hiftorians 
may  more  copioufly  defcant.. 

The  acquifition  and  pofieflion  of  territory 
feems  to  be  a  pailion  inwove  in  the  bofom  of 
man  :  we  fee  it  from  the  peafant  who  owns  but 
a  fingle  acre,  to  the  prince  who  commands  king- 
doms, and  wiflies  to  extend  his  domains  over 
half  the  globe.  This  is  thought  neceflary  at 
fome  times  to  diftance  troublefome  neighbours, 
at  others  to  preferve  their  own  independence ; 
but  if  the  fpring  of  action  is  traced,  it  may  gen- 

|   erally  be  found  in  the  inordinate  thirft  for  the 

i   pofleflion  of  power  and  wealth. 

A  writer  of  celebrity  has  obferved, — "  The 
"  enlargement  of  territory  by  conqueft,  is  not 
"onlynotajuft  object  of  war,  but,  in  the 
"  greater  part  of  the  inftances-  in  which  it  is  at> 
"  tempted,  not  even  deniable.  It  is  certainly 
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" 


it 


not  defirable,  where  it  adds  nothing  to  the 
numbers,  the  enjoyments,  or  the  fecurity  pf 
the  conquerors.  What,  commonly,  is  gained 
to  a  nation  by  the  annexing  of  new  depen- 
"  dencies,  or  the  fubjugation  of  other  countries 
*c  to  its  dominions,  but  a  wider  frontier  to  de- 
*c  fend,  more  interfering  claims  to  vindicate, 
66  more  quarrels,  more  enemies,  more  rebellions 
"  to  encounter,  a  greater  force  to  keep  up  by 
"  fea  and  land,  more  fervices  to  provide  for, 
"  and  more  eftablifliments  to  pay  ?  Were  it 
"  true  that  the  grandeur  of  the  prince  is  magni- 
"  fied  by  thofe  exploits,  the  glory  which  is  pur* 
"  chafed,  and  the  ambition  which  is  gratified, 
"  by  the  diftrefs  of  one  country,  without  add- 
"  ing  to  the  happinefs  of  another,  which  at  the 
"  fame  time  enflaves  the  new  and  impoverifhes 
"  the  ancient  part  of  the  empire,  by  whatever 
"  names  it  may  be  known  or  flattered,  ought 
"  to  be  an  object  of  univerfal  execration."* 

Thefe  are  the  reflections  of  a  philofopher  ;  > 
princes  and  ftatefmen  view  things  in  a  very  dif*  { 
ferent  light.    The  expenfe  of  either  treafure  or 
blood,  the  wafte  of  human  life,  the  anguilh  of 
the   afflicted  bofom,  or  the  tears  wrung  from 
the  eye  of  forrow,  have   little   weight  in   the 
fcale  of  ambition,  whofe  object  is  the  extenfion 
of  territory  and  power  to  the  utmoft  of  their 

*  Paley's  Moral  PbUofophy, 
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CHAP.  xxx.     limits,  however  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature 
.^          and  benevolence. 

Perhaps  neither  reafon  nor  policy  could  juf- 
tify  the  American  government  in  offenfive  war, 
on  the  natives  of  the  interior  of  the  weftern 
territory  ;  but  the  detention  of  the  pofts  on  the 
borders  by  the  Britifh,  obliged  them  after  peace 
took  place,  to  make  fome  military  defence 
againft  the  incurfions  of  the  favages  on  the 
frontiers,  the  confequences  of  which  will  be  feen 
hereafter. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  New  York 
was  relinquifhed  and  the  Britilh  forces  with- 
drawn from  the  Atlantic  ftates  only,  and  the 
further  adjuftment  relative  to  the  out-pofts  left 
to  the  decifion  of  a  future  day.* 

Immediately  after  the  Britim  armament  was 
•withdrawn  from  New  York,  all  hoftile  arrange- 
ments disappeared,  and  the  clarion  of  warceaf- 
ed  to  grate  the  ear  of  humanity  ;  and  notwith- 


*  The  defence  made  by  the  Britifh  for  the  breach  of 
treaty  in  the  detention  of  the  weftern  ports,  may  be  feen  at 
large  in  a  correfpondence  fmce  publifhed  between  Mr.  Jef- 
ferfon,  the  American  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  Mr.  Hammond, 
the  Britifh  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  ;  on  which 
a  Britifh  writer  obferved  to  his  countrymen — "  Your  di- 
"  plomatifts  have  fhrunk  before  the  reafonings  of  Jeffer- 
«  fon." 
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fending  the  obftacles  that  had  arifen,  and  the 
dangers  feared  from  the  face  of  general  difcon- 
tent  among  the  officers  and  foldiers,  the  Amer- 
ican army  was  difbanded  with  far  lefs  difficulty 
than  was  apprehended.  The  commander  in 
chief,  and  many  of  the  officers,  jcondu&ed  the 
bufmefs  of  conciliation  and  obedience,  after  the 
late  mutiny  and  infurreftion,  with  the  moft 
confummate  judgment  and  prudence  ;  and  the 
whole  American  army  was  difmifled  in  partial 
detachments,  without  tumult  or  diforder. 

The  merits  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
united  armies  of  America,  have  been  duly  no- 
ticed through  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work, 
in  their  order  of  time  ;  and  ample  juftice  has 
been  done  to  the  integrity  and  valor,  tc£  the 
moderation  and  humanity,  of  this  diltinguiihed 
character.  The  virtues  and  talents  which  he 
really  pofTeiTed,  have  been  appreciated  in  a 
meaiure  conilftent  with  a  facred  regard  to 
truth.  Imputed  genius  and  luftre  of  abilities 
afcribed  beyond  the  common  ratio  of  human 
capacity  and  perfection,  were  the  refult  of  his, 
commanding  good  fortune,  which  attached  to 
his  perfon  and  character,  the  partiality  of  all 
ranks  and  claii*s  of  men. 

An  exclufive  claim  to  the  fummit  of  humaa 
excellence,  had  been  yielded  as  a  kind  of  pre> 
fcriptive  right,  to  this  worthy  and  juftly  Veiver 
rated  citizen,  from  affection,  from  gratitude^ 
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CHAP  »cx.  and  from  the  real  fervices  rendered  his  coun- 
try,  under  exifting  circumftances  that  had  never 
before,  and  perhaps  never  will  again  ,rtake  place. 
His  remarkable  retention  of  popular  favor  and 
good-will,  carried  him  through  a  long  and  per- 
ilous war  without  a  change  in  public  opinion, 
or  the  lofs  of  confidence  in  the  commander  firft 
appointed  by  the  congrefs  of  America,  to  meet 
the  veterans  of  Britain  and  other  European 
powers,  on  hoftile  ground. 

Thus,  the  renowned  WASHINGTON,  without 
arrogating  any  undue  power  to  himfelf,  which 
fuccefs  and  popularity  offered,  and  which  might 
have  fwayed  many  more  defigning  and  inter- 
efted  men,  to  have  gratified  their  own  ambi- 
tion at  the  expenfe  of  the  liberties  of  America, 
finifhed  his  career  of  military  glory,  with  de- 
cided magnanimity,  unimpeached  integrity,  and 
the  moft  judicious  fteps  to  promote  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  country.  He  had  previoufly 
publiflied  a  circular  letter  to  each  governor  of 
the  individual  ftates  :  this  was  an  elegant  ad- 
drefs,  replete  with  ufeful  obfervations  and  ex* 
cellent  advice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  focial,  civil,  and  military  capaci- 
ties. Nor  did  he  neglecl  on  ?U  occafions,  after 
the  approach  of  peace,  to  inculcate  on  the  fol- 
diery,  and  to  imprefs  on  the  minds  of  the  peo^ 
pie,  the  neceflity  of  union,  fubordination,  econ- 
omy, and  juftice,  in  the  punctual  difcharge  of 
all  contracts,  both  public  and  private. 
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In  full  pofleflion  of  the  confidence  of  the  peo-  CHAP.  xxx. 
pie,  the  applaufe  of  his  country,  the  love  of  the  "  g 
army,  the  eileem  of  foreigners,  and  the  warm 
friendftiip  and  refpect  of  the  Gallican  nation, 
whofe  armies  and  treafures  had  aided  him  to 
glory  and  victory,  general  Wafhington  difband- 
ed  the  troops  without  noife,  inconvenience,  or 
any^apparent  murmur  at  his  meafures.  By  or- 
der of  the  commander  in  chief,  the  peace  was 
celebrated  at  New  York  on  the  firft  day  of 
December,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
eighty- three,  with  high  demonftrations  of  fat- 
isfaction  and  joy  ;  and  on  the  twenty-third  of 
the  fame  month,  general  Waihington  reiigned 
his  commiffion  to  congrefs,  and,  after  acting  fo 
confpicuous  a  part  on  the  theatre  of  war,  retir- 
ed from  public  fcenes  and  public  men,  with  a 
philofophic  dignity  honorary  to  himfelf  and  to 
human  nature. 

Before  the  feparation  of  the  army,  the  gen- 
eral took  a  very  affectionate  leave  of  his  brave 
and  faithful  foldiers,  and  of  each  of  the  officers 
fingly.  His  farewell  to  his  brave  affociates 
through  the  perilous  fcenes  of  danger  and  war, 
was  attended  with  fingular  circumftances  of  af- 
fection and  attachment.  His  addrefs  to  the 
army  was  warm,  energetic,  and  impreffive. 
While  the  fenfibility  of  the  commander  in 
chief  appeared  in  his  countenance,  it  was  recip- 
rocated in  the  faces  of  both  officers  and  fol- 
diers  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  this  folemn  adieu? 
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CHAP.  xxx.      the  big  tear  flole  down  the  cheeks  of  men  of 

178S        courage  and  hardihood,  long  inured  to  fcenes 

of  flaughter  and  diftrefs,  which  too  generally 

deaden  the  beil  feelings  of  the  human  heart.* 

The  mutual  recollection  of  paft  dangers  and 
fatigue  which  they  had  endured  together,  and 
the  contemplation  of  a  retreat  that  would  prob- 
ably prevent  their  ever  meeting  again,  render- 
ed this  period  of  feparation,  between  this  band 
of  veteran  chieftains  and  valiant  foldiers,  a  mo- 
ment of  extreme  fenfibility.  Many  of  them 
had  left  their  pruning-hooks  from  principle, 
and  had  girded  on  the  fword  in  defence  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty ;  they  were  now 
returning  to  the  plough*  uncertain  what  kind 
of  matters  would  in  future  reap  the  reward  of 
their  labors  :  they  had  left  many  of  their  breth- 
ren on  the  field  of  death,  the  voluntary  facri- 
fices  to  the  independence  of  their  country : 
they  had  freed  themfelvcs  from  the  fetters  of 
kings,  and  by  their  prowefs  and  their  perfeve- 
ranee,  they  had  obtained  a  national  indepen- 
dence. 

General  Wafhington  was  attended  to  the 
margin  of  the  river,  (where  he  embarked  on 
his  way  to  Annapolis,)  by  crowds  of  fpectators 
of  every  fex  and  age  ;  while  the  proceflion  of 

*  General  Washington's  farewell  orders  to.  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  may  be  feen  in  Appendix,  Note  No.V. 
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officers  and  gentlemen  who  followed,  with  fol-    CHAP.  xxx. 
emn  fteps  and  mournful  vifage,  was  indicative          ~ 
of  a  laft  adieu  to  their  rnoft   beloved   and   re- 
ipecled  friend. 

Congrefs\vas  then  fitting  at  Annapolis,where 
they  received  the  refignation  of  the  magnani- 
mous and  dilinterefted  commander  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  fame  emotions  of 
veneration  and  affection  that  had  agitated  the 
breaft  of  the  foldier.  He  had  refufed  all  pecu- 
niary compenfation  for  his  fervices,  except 
what  was  fufficient  for  his  neceffary  expendi- 
tures, and  laid  his  accounts  before  congrefs  :  he 
then  haftened  with  all  poflible  celerity,  to  his 
peaceful  manfion  in  the  ftate  of  Virginia  :  there 
his  return  was  hailed  by  the  joyous  acclama- 
tions of  his  friends,  his  neighbours,  his  fervants, 
and  the  crown  of  his  domeilic  felicity,  his  amia- 
ble partner.  Mrs.  Wafhington  had  long  fighed 
for  the  return  of  her  hero,  whom  fhe  adored 
as  the  faviour  of  her  country,  and  loved  as  the 
hufband  of  her  fond  affection.  In  this  lady's 
character  was  blended  that  fweetnefs  of  man- 
ners, that  at  once  engaged  the  partiality  of  the 
ftranger,  foothed  the  forrows  of  the  afflicted, 
and  relieved  the  anguifh  of  poverty,  even  in 
the  manner  of  extending  her  charitable  hand 
to  the  fufferer. 

VOL.  m.  2....R 
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CHAP.  xxx.  Thus  poffeffed  of  all  the  virtues  that  adorn 
mf  her  fex,  Mrs.  Waftiington  now  contemplated 
the  completion  of  her  happinefs  ;  and  obferved 
afterwards  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  that  fhe 
"  little  thought  when  the  war  was  finiihed,  that 
"  any  circumftance  could  poiTibly  happen  to  call 
"  the  general  into  public  life  again  ;  that  flie 
"  anticipated  that  from  that  moment  theyfhould 
"  have  grown  old  together,  in  folitude  and  tran- 
"  quillity  : — this,  my  dear  madam,  was  the  firft 
"  and  fondeft  wifh  of  my  heart."* 

But  general  Wafhington  had  yet  much  to  do 
on  the  theatre  of  public  action  ;  much  for  his 
own  fame,  and  much  for  the  extrication  of  his 
country  from  difficulties  apprehended  by  fome, 
l)ut  hot  yet  realized. 

America  has  fought  for  the  boon  of  liberty ; 
flie  has  fuccefsfully  and  honorably  obtained  it : 
flie  has  now  a  rank  among  the  nations  :  it  was 
now  the  duty  of  the  wife  and  patriotic  charac- 
ters who  had  by  inconceivable  labor  and  exer- 
tion obtained  the  prize,  to  guard  on  every  fide 
that  it  might  not  be  fported  away  by  the  folly 
of  the  people,  or  the  intrigue  or  deception  of 
their  rulers.  They  had  to  watch  at  all  points, 
that  her  dignity  was  not  endangered,  nor  her 
independence  renounced,  by  too  fervilely  copy- 

*  Mrs.  Waftiington' s  letter  to  Mrs.  Warren,  1789. 
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ing  either  the  fafhionable  vices  or  the  political 
errors  of  thofe  countries,  where  the  inhabitants 
are  become  unfit  for  any  character  but  that  of 
mafter  and  Have. 

Thus,  after  the  diflblution  of  the  American 
army,  the  withdrawing  of  the  French  troops, 
the  retirement  of  general  Walhington,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  a  folemnity  and  ftillnefs  appeared, 
which  was  like  the  general  paufe  of  nature  before 
the  concuflion  of  an  earthquake.  The  ftate  of 
men's  minds  feemed  for  a  fhort  time  to  be  pal- 
iied  by  the  retrofpect  of  dangers  encountered 
to  break  off  the  fetters,  and  the  hazards  fur- 
mounted  to  fweep  away  the  claims,  and  cut  the 
leading  firings  in  which  they  had  been  held  by 
the  crown  of  Britain. 

But  though  the  connexion  was  now  diffolved, 
and  the  gordian  knot  of  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  America  cut  in  funder  ;  though  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  was,  by  the 
treaty,  clearly  eftabliihed  on  the  broad  baiis  of 
liberty  ;  yet  the  Americans  felt  themfelves  in 
fuch  a  ftate  of  infancy,  that  as  a  child  juft  learn- 
ing to  walk,  they  were  afraid  of  their  own 
movements.  Their  debts  were  unpaid,  their 
governments  unfettled,  and  the  people  out  of 
breath  by  their  long  ftruggle  for  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  their  country.  They 
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CHAP.  xxx.     were  become  poor  from  the  lofs  of  trade,  the 
"      _,    "     neglect  of  their  ufual  occupations, and  the  drains 

from  every  quarter  for  the  fupport  of  a  long 

and  expeniive  war. 


From  the  verfatility  of  human  affairs,  and 
the  encroaching  fpirit  of  man,  it  was  yet  uncer- 
tain when  and  how  the  ftates  would  be  tran- 
quillized, and  the  union  confolidated,  under 
wife,  energetic,  and  free  modes  of  government ; 
or  whether  fuch,  if  eftablifhed,  would  be  admin- 
iftered  agreeable  to  laws  founded  on  the  beau- 
tiful theory  of  republicanifm,  depichired  in  the 
clofets  of  philofophers,  and  idolized  in  the  im- 
agination of  moil  of  the  inhabitants  of 
America. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  from  a  general  atten- 
tion to  early  education,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  better  informed  in  many 
branches  of  literature,  than  the  common  dalles 
of  men  in  moft  other  countries.  Yet  many  of 
them  had  but  a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  man- 
kind ;  they  were  ignorant  of  the  intrigues  of 
courts,  and  though  convinced  of  the  neceility 
of  government,  did  not  fully  underftand  its  na- 
ture or  origin  -,  they  had  generally  fuppofed 
there  was  little  to  do,  but  to  make  off  the  yoke 
of  foreign  domination,  and  annihilate*  the  name 
of  king. 
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They  were  not  generally  fer.iible,  that  moft 
eftablimed  modes  of  ftrong  government  are 
ufually  the  confequences  of  fraud  or  violence, 
againil  the  fyftems  of  democratic  theorifts. 
They  were  not  fenfible,  that  from  age  to  age 
the  people  are  flattered,  deceived,  or  threaten- 
ed, until  the  hood- winked  multitude  fet  their 
own  feals  to  a  renunciation  of  their  privileges, 
and  with  their  own  hands  rivet  the  chains  o£ 
fervitude  on  their  pofterity.  They  were  totally 
fearlefs  of  the  intrigues  or  the  ambition  of  their 
own  countrymen,  which  might  in  time  render 
fruitlefs  the  expenfe  of  their  blood  and  their 
treafures.  Thefe  they  had  freely  lavifhed  to 
fecure  their  equality  of  condition,  their  eafy 
modes  of  fubfiftence,  and  their  exemption  from 
public  burdens  beyond  the  neceffary  demands 
for  the  fupport  of  a  free  and  equal  government. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  awakened 
to  new  energies,  by  convulfions  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

New  created  exigencies,  or  more  fplendid 
modes  of  government  that  might  hereafter  be 
adopted,  had  not  yet  come  within  the  reach  of 
their  calculations.  Of  thefe,  few  had  yet  form- 
ed any  adequate  ideas,  and  fewer  indeed  were 
fenfible,  that  though  the  name  of  liberty  delights 
the  ear,  and  tickles  the  fond  pride  of  man,  it  is 
a  jewel  much  oftener  the  play-thing  of  his  im- 
agination, than  a  poffeffion  of  real  liability :  it 
may  be  acquired  to-day  in  all  the  triumph  of 
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CHAP.  xxx.  independent  feelings,  but  perhaps  to-morrow  the 
~~  world  may  be  convinced,  that  mankind  know 
not  how  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  the  prize,  gen- 
erally bartered  in  a  mort  time,  as  a  ufelefs  bau- 
ble, to  the  firft  officious  mafter  that  will  take 
the  burden  from  the  mind,  by  laying  another 
on  the  moulders  of  ten-fold  weight. 

This  is  the  ufual  courfe  of  human  conduct, 
however  painful  the  reflection  may  be  to  the 
patriot  in  retirement,  and  to  the  philofopher  ab- 
forbed  in  theoretic  difquifitions  on  human  lib- 
erty, or  the  portion  of  natural  and  political  free- 
dom to  which  man  has  a  claim.  The  game  of 
deception  is  played  over  and  over  to  miilead 
the  judgment  of  men,  and  work  on  their  enthu- 
fiafm,  until  by  their  own  confent,  hereditary 
crowns  and  diftincrlons  are  fixed,  and  fome  fcion 
of  royal  defcent  is  entailed  upon  them  forever. 
Thus  by  habit  they  are  ready  to  believe,  that 
mankind  in  general  are  incapable  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  liberty  which  nature  feems  to  pre- 
fcribe,  and  that  the  mafs  of  the  people  have  not 
the  capacity  nor  the  right  to  choofe  their  own 
matters. 

The  generous  and  difinterefted  of  all  nations 
muft,  however,  wifh  to  fee  the  American  repub- 
lic fixed  on  fuch  a  ftable  bafis,  as  to  become  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  Future  generations 
will  then  look  back  with  gratitude,  on  the  era 
which  wafted  their  anceftors  from  the  Europe- 
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an  fhores  :  they  will  never  forget  the  energetic 
ftruggles  of  their  fathers,  to  fecure  the  natural 
rights  of  men.  Thefe  are  improved  in  fociety, 
and  ftrengthened  by  civil  compacts  :  thefe  have 
been  eft  ablifhed  in  the  United  States  by  a  race 
of  independent  fpirits,  who  have  freed  their 
pofterity  from  the  feudal  vaffalage  of  hereditary 
lords.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  grim  {hades 
of  defpotic  kings  will  never  hover  in  the  clouds 
of  the  American  hemisphere,  to  bedizzen  the 
heads  of  the  fons  of  Columbia,  by  imaginary 
ideas  of  the  fplendid  beams  of  royalty. 

Let  it  never  be  faid  of  fuch  a  favored  nation 
as  America  has  been,  as  was  obferved  by  an  an- 
cient hiftorian,  on  the  rife,  the  glory,  and  the 
fall  of  the  republic  of  Athens,  that  "  the  incon- 
"  ftancy  of  the  people  was  the  moft  ftriking 
"  chara&eriftic  of  its  hiftory."  We  have,  with 
the  hiftorian  who  depictured  the  Athenian 
character,  viewed  with  equal  aftonifhment,  the 
valor  of  our  foldiers  and  the  penetration  of  the 
ftatefmen  of  America.  We  wifli  for  the  dura- 
tion of  her  virtue  ;  we  figh  at  every  appearance  ] 
of  decline  ;  and  perhaps,  from  a  dread  of  devi-  | 
ations,  we  may  be  fufpicious  of  their  approach 
when  none  are  defigned. 

It  is  a  more  agreeable  anticipation  to  every 
humane  mind,  to  contemplate  the  glory,  the 
happinefs,  the  freedom,  and  peace,  which  may 
for  ages  to  come  pervade  this  new-born  nation, 
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CHAP.  xxx.      emancipated  by  the   uncommon  vigor,  valor, 
~  fprtitude,  and  patriotifm  of  her  foidiers  and 

ftatefmen.  They  feemed  to  have  been  remark- 
ably directed  by  the  finger  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  led  on  from  ftep  to  ftep  beyond  their 
own  expectations,  to  exhibit  to  the  view  of  dif- 
tant  nations,  millions  freed  from  the  bondage 
of  a  foreign  yoke,  by  that  fpirit  of  freedom, 
virtue,  and  perfeverance,  which  they  had  gen- 
erally difplayed  from  their  firft  emigrations  to 
the  wildernefs,  to  the  prefent  day. 

Let  us  here  paufe  a  few  moments,  and  furvey 
the  vaft  continent  of  America,  where  the  re- 
fleeting  mind  retrofpecls  and  realizes  the  beau- 
tiful defcription  of  the  wide  wildernefs,  before 
it  became  a  fruitful  field  ;  before  "  the  rivers 
"  were  open  in  high  places,  and  fountains  in 
"  the  midft  of  the  vallies  ;"  when  He  who  cre- 
ated them  pronounced, — "  I  will  plant  the 
"  cedar,  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil-tree  ;  I  will 
"  fet  in  the,  defart  the  fir-tree,  and  the  pine, 
"  and  the  box-tree  together  ;  that  all  may  fee, 
"  and  know,  and  confider,  and  underftand  to- 
"  gether,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  done 
"  this,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Ifrael  hath  %cre- 
"atedk."* 

Let  the  ftriking  contraft,  fince  the  foreft  has 
been  made  to  bloffom  as  the  rofe,  be  viewed  in 

*  Ifaiah,  41ft  chap. 
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fuch   an  impreflive  light,  as  to  operate  on  the    CHAP.  x*x. 
mind  of  every  fon  and  daughter  of  America,  ~ 

and  lead  to  the  uniform  practice  of  public  and 
private  virtue. 

From  the  education,  the  habits,  and  the  gen- 
eral law  of  kindnefs,  which  has  been  nurtured 
among  the  children  of  thofe  pious  worthies  who 
firft  left  the  pleafant  and  prolific  ihores  of  Eu- 
rope, and  took  up  their  reiidence  in  the  bofom 
of  a  wildernefs,  to  fecure  the  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  it  may  rea- 
fonably  be  expected,  that  fuch  a  unanimity  may 
long  be  preferved  among  their  pofterity,  as  to 
prevent  the  fatal  havoc  which  diffenfion  and 
war  have  brought  on  moft  nations  found  in  the 
records  of  time. 

The  mind  now  rejoices  to  return  from  the 
fcenes  of  war  in  which  it  has  been  immerfed, 
and  feels  itfelf  fufficiently  collected  to  take  an 
abftracted  view  of  the  condition  of  human  na- 
ture. Here  we  might,  before  we  leave  the  lor 
cal  circumftances  of  America,  furvey  the  con* 
trafts  exhibited  in  their  conduct,  by  a  world  of 
beings  who  boaft  their  rationality  :  we  might 
indulge  fome  moments  of  reflection  and  calm 
contemplation,  on  the  infinite  variety  of  com- 
binations in  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  as 
well  as  the  contrarieties  that  make  up  the  char- 

VOL.  in,  2....S 
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CHAP.  xxx.  after  of  man.  But  amidft  the  various  images 
which  prefent,  in  viewing  the  complex  ftate  of 
man,  we  will  only  add  in  this  place,  a  few  ob- 
fervations  on  their  lioftile  difpofitions  toward 
each  other. 

It  muft  appear  among  the  wonders  of  Divine 
Providence,  that  a  creature  endowed  with  rea- 

L  fon  mould,  through  all  ages  and  generations,  be 
permitted  the  wanton  deftruction  of  his  own 

\  fpecies.  The  barbarous  butchery  of  his  fellow- 
mortals,  exhibits  man  an  abfurd  and  ferocious, 
inftead  of  a  rational  and  humane  being.  May 
it  not  be  among  the  proofs  of  fome  general 
lapfe  from  the  original  law  of  rectitude,  that 
no  age  or  nation  lince  the  death  of  Abel,  has 
been  exempt  from  the  havoc  of  war  ?  Pride, 
avarice,  injuftice,  and  ambition,  have  fet  every 
political  wheel  in  motion,  to  hurry  out  of  ex- 
iftence  one  half  the  fpecies  by  the  hands  of  the 
other. 

The  folly  of  mankind  in  making  war  on  each 
other,  is  ftrongly  delineated  on  the  conclufion 
of  almoft  every  hoftile  difpute  ;  and  perhaps 
this  folly  was  never  more  clearly  exhibited  than 
in  that  between  Great  Britain  and  her  former 
colonies.  Each  circumftance  will  in  future  be 
weighed,  when  the  world  will  judge  of  the 
great  balance  of  advantage  to  the  one  country 
or  the  other,  on  the  termination  of  the  ftruggle. 
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A  full  detail  of  the  fufferings  of  the  Englilh  CHAP.  xxx. 
nation,  in  confequence  of  the  abfurd  war  upon  "7T 
their  colonies,  may  be  left  to  more  voluminous 
writers  ;  while  we  only  obferve,  that  Great 
Britain  loft  an  exteniive  territory  containing 
millions  of  fubjects,  the  fruits  of  whofe  ge- 
nius and  iixduftry  me  might  have  reaped  for 
ages,  had  me  not  been  avaricious  of  a  revenue 
by  methods,  which  neither  the  much  boafted 
conftitution  of  Engliflimen,  or  the  laws  of  pru- 
dence or  equity,  could  juftify....She  loft  the  ex- 
teniive commerce  of  a  country  growing  in  arts 
and  population,  to  an  aftonifhing  degree.. ..She 
loft  the  friendfhip  of  thoufands,  and  created  the 
alienation  of  millions,  that  may  laft  forever.... 
She  loft  a  nurfery  for  feamen,  that  had  replen- 
iflied  her  navy  from  the  firft  fettlement  of 
America... .She  loft,  by  the  beft  Britifh  calcula- 
tions, an  hundred  thoufand  of  her  beft  foldiers, 
either  by  ficknefs  or  the  fword,  and  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  moft  gallant  officers*.. ..She 
funk  an  immenfity  of  her  treafures  for  the  fup- 
port  of  her  armies  and  navies,  for  the  execution 
of  the  chimerical  project  of  fubduing  the  colo- 
nies by  arms,  which  by  juftice,  protection, 
friendftiip,  and  a  reciprocity  of  kind  offices, 
would  have  been  her's  for  ages. 

And  what  has  me  gained  by  the  conteft  ?— . 
furely  not  an  increafe  of  honor  or  reputation. 

*  See  Britifh  Encyclopaedia,  publiflied  1792. 
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CHAP.  xxr.  Corroborative  evidence  of  thefe  truths  may  be 
1  "  "  drawn  from  the  teftimony  of  Britifti  writers. 
A  very  fenfible  man*  of  this  clafs  has  obferved, 
that  —  "  Thus  ended  the  moft  unfortunate  war 
"  in  which  England  has  ever  been  engaged  ; 
"  a  war  commenced  in  the  very  wantonnefs  of 
pride  and  folly,  which  had  for  its  object  to 
deprive  America  of  the  rights  for  which  our 
"  anceftors  have  contended  ;  a  war,  the  pro- 
"  fefled  objecl:  of  which  was,  to  levy  a  tax  that 
<c  would  not  have  paid  the  collectors  ;  a  war 
"  conducted  with  the  fame  weaknefs  and  inca- 
"  pacity  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  miniftry,  with 
"  which  it  was  commenced  ;  which  might  in 
"  the  early  ftages  of  the  difpute  have  been 
"  avoided  by  the  fmalleft  conceflion  ;  and 
"  which  might  have  been  terminated  with  hon- 
"  or,  but  for  the  incorrigible  obftinacy  and  un- 
<c  paralleled  folly  of  the  worft  adminiftration 
"  that  ever  difgraced  the  country.  This  de- 
<c  plorable  war  has  ended  in  the  difmemberment 
*c  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Britifh  empire, 
"  coft  the  nation  more  money  than  the  ever 
<c  memorable  campaigns  of  Marlborough,  and 
"  the  ftill  more  glorious  war  of  lord  Chatham  ; 
"  more  indeed  than  all  the  wars  in  which  Great 
"  Britain  has  been  engaged  fince  the  revolution, 
"  to  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  proper  here  to 
take  a  furvey  of  the  United  States,  and  to  view 

*  See  View  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third. 
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them  on  every  ground.  They  have  ftruggled  CHAP,  xx*. 
with  aftonifhing  fuccefs  for  the  rights  of  man- 
kind,  and  have  emancipated  themfelves  from 
the  fhackles  of  foreign  power.  America  has 
indeed  obtained  incalculable  advantages  by  the 
revolution  ;  but  in  the  innumerable  lift  of  evils 
attendant  on  a  ftate  of  war,  me,  as  well  as 
Great  Britain,  has  loft  her  thoufands  of  brave 
foldiers,  veteran  officers,  hardy  feamen,  and 
meritorious  citizens,  that  perifhed  in  the  field, 
or  in  captivity,  in  prifon-ihips,  and  in  the  wil- 
dernefs,  fince  the  beginning  of  the  conflict. 
She  has  loft  an  immenfe  property  by  the  con- 
flagration of  her  cities,  and  the  wafte  of  wealth 
by  various  other  means.  She  has  in  a  great 
meafure  loft  her  limplicity  of  manners,  and 
thofe  ideas  of  mediocrity  which  are  generally; 
the  parent  of  content ;  the  Americans  are  al- 
ready in  too  many  inftances  hankering  after; 
the  fudden  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the 
proud  diftinctions  of  fortune  and  title.  They 
have  too  far  loft  that  general  fenfe  of  moral 
obligation,  formerly  felt  by  all  claffes  in  Amer- 
ica. The  people  have  not  indeed  generally 
loft  their  veneration  for  religion,  but  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  in  the  unlicenfed  liberality 
of  opinion  there  have  been  fome  inftances, 
where  the  fundamental  principles  of  truth  have 
been  obfcured.  This  may  in  fome  meafure 
have  arifen  from  their  late  connexions  with 
other  nations  ;  and  this  circumftance  may  ac- 
count for  the  readinefs  of  many,  to  engraft 
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CHAP. xxx.  foreign  follies  and  crimes  with  their  own  weak 
propenfities  to  imitation,  and  to  adopt  their 
errors  and  fierce  ambition,  inftead  of  making 
themfelves  a  national  character,  marked  with 
moderation,  juftice,  benignity,  and  all  the  mild 
virtues  of  humanity. 

But  when  the  feeds  of  revolution  are  plant- 
ed, and  the  moots  have  expanded,  the  various 
caufes  which  contribute  to  their  growth,  and 
to  the  introduction  of  a  change  of  manners,  are 
too  many  to  recount.  The  effervefcence  of 
party  rage  fets  open  the  flood-gates  of  animofi- 
ty,  and  renders  it  impoffible  to  calculate  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  on  fubfequent  events. 
Not  the  moft  perfpicacious  human  eye  can  fore- 
fee,  amidft  the  imperious  fpirit  of  difunion,  and 
the  annihilation  of  former  habits  and  connex* 
ions,  the  benefits  that  may  refult  from  the  exer- 
tions of  virtue,  or  the  evils  that  may  arife  from 
problematic  characters  which  come  forward, 
the  new-born  offspring  of  confufion,  and  affume 
merit  from  the  novelty  of  their  projects,  and 
the  infcrutability  of  their  defigns.  Thefe  are 
like  hot-bed  plants,  ftarted  from  extraneous 
caufes  ,  prematurely  forced  into  exiftence,  they 
are  incapable  of  living  but  in  the  funfhine  of 
meridian  day.  Such  characters  often  hurry  in- 
to irretrievable  mifchief,  before  time  has  ripen- 
ed the  fyftems  of  men  of  more  principle  and 
judgment. 
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Thus,  after  the  concluiion  of  peace,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  by  Great  Britain,  the  fiiuation 
of  America  appeared  fimilar  to  that  of  a  young 
heir,  who  had  prematurely  become  poffeffed  of 
a  rich  inheritance,  while  his  inexperience  and 
his  new  felt  independence  had  intoxicated  him 
fo  far,  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  weighing 
the  intrinfic  value  of  his  eftate,  and  had  left  him 
without  difcretion  or  judgment  to  improve  it 
to  the  beft  advantage  of  his  family. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  had 
much  to  experiment  in  the  new  rank  they  had 
taken,  and  the  untrodden  ground  which  they 
were  now  to  explore,  replete  with  difficulties 
not  yet  digefted  or  apprehended  by  the  moil  fa- 
gacious  ilatefmen.  They  had  obtained  their 
independence  by  a  long  and  perilous  ftruggle 
againft  a  powerful  nation  :  wre  now  view  them 
juft  emancipated  from  a  foreign  yoke,  the  blefT- 
ings  of  peace  reflored  upon  honorable  terms, 
with  the  liberty  of  forming  their  own  govern- 
ments, enacting  their  own  laws,  chooiing  their 
own  magiftrates,  and  adopting  manners  the 
moft  favorable  to  freedom  and  happinefs.  Yet 
it  is  poflible  that  their  virtue  is  not  fufficiently 
ftedfaft,  to  avail  themfelves  of  thofe  fuperior 
advantages. 

The  reftlefs  nature  of  man  is  forever  kin- 
dling a  fire,  and  collecting  fuel  to  keep  the   \ 
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CHAP.  xxx.  flame  alive,  that  confumes  one  half  the  globe, 
_.  „  without  the  fmalleft  advantage  to  the  other, 
either  in  a  moral  or  in  a  political  view.  Men 
profit  little  by  the  obfervations,  the  fufferings, 
or  the  opinions  of  others  :  it  is  with  nations  as 
with  individuals,  they  muft  try  their  own  pro- 
jects, and  frequently  learn  wifdom  only  by 
their  own  miftakes.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  all  mankind  learn  more  from  experience 
than  from  intuitive  wifdom  :  their  foolifh  paf- 
fions  too  generally  predominate  over  their  vir- 
tues ;  thus  civil  liberty,  political  and  private 
happinefs,  are  frequently  bartered  away  for  the 
gratification  of  vanity,  or  the  aggrandizement 
of  a  few  individuals,  who  have  art  enough  to 
fafcinate  the  undiftinguifhing  multitude. 

If  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  mould 
ftand  upon  record,  as  a  ftriking  example  of  the 
truth  of  this  obfervation,  it  muft  be  remem- 
bered that  this  is  not  a  trait  peculiar  to  the 
character  of  America,  it  is  the  ftory  of  man ; 
paft  ages  bear  teftimony  to  its  authenticity, 
and  future  events  will  convince  the  unbeliev- 
ing. 

It  is  an  unpleafing  part  of  hiftory,  when 
**  corruption  begins  to  prevail,  when  degene- 
"  racy  marks  the  manners  of  the  people,  and 
"  weakens  the  iinews  of  the  ftate."  If  this- 
ihould  ever  become  the  deplorable  lituation  of 
the  United  States,  let  fome  unborn  hiftoriaA, 
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in  a  far  diftant  day,  detail  the  lapfe,  and  hold 
up  the  contraft  between  a  iimple,  virtuous,  and 
free  people,  and  a  degenerate,  fervile  race  of 
beings,  corrupted  by  wealth,  effeminated  by 
luxury,  impoverifhed  by  licentioufnefs,  and 
become  the  automatons  of  intoxicated  ambition. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Supplementary  Obfervations  on  fucceeding  Events,  after 
the  Termination  of  the  American  Revolution. — Infur- 
re&ion  in  the  Maffachufetts. — A  general  Convention  of 
tbl  States. — A  new  Conftitution  adopted. — General 
Wafhington  chofen  Prefident.-*-Britifti  Treaty  negoci- 
ated  by  Mr.  Jay. — General  Wafhington's  fecond  Re- 
treat from  public  Life. — General  Obfervations. 

1  HE  narration  of  the  revolutionary  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  former  colonies, 
brought  down  to  its  termination,  leaves  the 
mind  at  leifure  for  more  general  Obfervations 
on  the  fubfequent  confequences,  without  con- 
fining it  to  time  or  place. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 


At  the  conclufion  of  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  after  the  rejection  of  the 
claims  of  a  potent  foreign  nation,  the  diflever- 
ing  of  old  bands  of  governmental  arrangement, 
and  before  new  ones  were  adopted,  the  proud 
feelings  of  perfonal  independence  warmed  ev- 
ery bofom,  and  general  ideas  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  were  difleminated  far  and  wide. 

On  the  refloration  of  peace,  the  foldier  had 
returned  to  the  bofom  of  his  family,  and  the 
artifan  and  the  hufbandman  were  ftimulated 
to  new  improvements ;  genius  was  prompted 
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to  exertion,  by  the  wide  field  opened  by  the 
revolution,  and  encouraged  by  the  fpirit  of 
inquiry  to  climb  the  heights  of  literature,  until 
it  might  fland  confpicuous  on  the  fummit  of 
fame. 

Under  fuch  circumftances,  every  free  mind 
Ihould  be  tenacious  of  fupporting  the  hon- 
or of  a  national  character,  and  the  dignity  of 
independence.  This  claim  muft  be  fupport- 
ed  by  their  own  fobriety,  economy,  induftry, 
and  perfeverance  in  every  virtue.  It  muft  be 
nurtured  by  that  firmnefs  and  principle  that 
induced  their  anceftors  to  fly  from  the  hoftile 
arm  of  tyranny,  and  to  explore  and  begin  a 
new  nation  in  the  forlorn  and  darkfome  bofom 
of  a  diftant  wildernefs.  The  focial  compacts, 
the  religion,  the  manners,  and  the  habits  of 
thefe  wandering  ftrangers,  and  their  immediate 
fucceffors,  taught  their  fons  the  noble  example 
of  fortitude  and  love  of  freedom,  that  has  led 
them  to  refift  the  encroachments  of  kings  and 
nobles,  and  to  diffipate  the  cloud  that  threat- 
ened to  envelope  the  mind  in  darknefs,  and 
fpread  the  veil  of  ignorance  over  the  bright 
hemifphere  that  encircles  the  children  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Indeed  America  was  at  this  period  pofleffed 
of  a  prize,  replete  with  advantages  feldom 
thrown  into  the  hand  of  any  people.  Divided 
by  nature  from  three  parts  of  the  globe,  which 
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CHAP.  xxxr.  have  groaned  under  tyrants  of  various  defcrip- 
tions,  from  time  immemorial,  who  have  flaugh- 
tered  their  millions  to  feed  the  ambition  of 
princes,  fhe  was  poffeffed  of  an  immenfe  terri- 
tory, the  foil  fertile  and  productive,  her  popu- 
lation increafing,  her  commerce  unfettered,  her 
refources  ample.  She  was  now  uncontrolled 
by  foreign  laws ;  and  her  domeftic  manufac- 
tures might  be  encouraged,  without  any  fear 
of  check  from  abroad  :  and  under  the  influence 
of  a  fpirit  of  enterprife,  very  advantageous  in 
a  young  country,  fhe  was  looking  forward 
with  expectations  of  extending  her  commerce 
to  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Nothing  feemed  to  be  wanting  to  the  United 
States  but  a  continuance  of  their  union  and 
virtue.  It  was  their  intereft  to  cherifh  true, 
genuine  republican  virtue,  in  politics  ;  and  in 
religion,  a  ftricl:  adherence  to  a  fublime  code  of 
morals,  which  has  never  been  equalled  by  the 
fages  of  ancient  time,  nor  can  ever  be  abolifhed 
by  the  fophiftical  reafonings  of  modern  philof- 
ophers.  Poflefled  of  this  palladium,  America 
might  bid  defiance  both  to  foreign  and  domef- 
tic intrigue,  and  fland  on  an  eminence  that 
would  command  the  veneration  of  nations,  and 
the  refpecl:  of  their  monarchs  :  but  a  defalca- 
tion from  thefe  principles  may  leave  the  faplefs 
vine  of  liberty  to  droop,  or  to  be  rooted  out 
by  the  hand  that  had  been  flretched  out  to 
nourifh  it. 
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If,  inftead  of  the  independent  feelings  of  an-  CHAP. 
cient  republics,  whofe  prime  object  was  the 
welfare  and  happinefs  of  their  country,  we 
ihould  fee  a  dereliction  of  thofe  principles,  and 
the  Americans  ready  to  renounce  their  great 
advantages,  by  the  imitation  of  European  fyf- 
tems  in  politics  and  manners,  it  would  be  a 
melancholy  trait  in  the  ftory  of  man  :  yet 
they,  like  other  nations,  may  in  time,  by  their 
fervility  to  men  in  power,  or  by  a  chimerical 
purfuit  of  the  golden  fleece  of  the  poets,  be- 
come involved  in  a  mift  afcending  from  the 
pit  of  avarice.  This  may  lead  to  peculation, 
to  ufurious  contracts,  to  illegal  and  dilhoneft 
projects,  and  to  every  private  vice,  to  fupport 
the  factitious  appearances  of  grandeur  and 
wealth,  which  can  never  maintain  the  claim 
to  that  rich  inheritance  which  they  fo  bravely 
defend.ed. 

Thus  it  was  but  a  fhort  time  after  the  refto- 
ration  of  peace,  and  the  exhilarating  view  of 
the  innumerable  benefits  obtained  by  the  gen- 
eral acknowledgment  among  foreign  nations 
of  the  independence  of  America,  before  the 
brightened  profpecl,  which  had  recently  fhone 
with  fo  much  fplendor,  was  beclouded  by  the 
face  of  general  difcontent.  New  difficulties 
arofe,  and  embarrafiments  thickened,  which 
called  for  the  exercife  of  new  energies,  acliw 
ity,  and  wifdom. 
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CHAP.  xxxi.  The  fudden  finking  of  the  value  of  landed, 
and  indeed  of  all  other  real  property,  immedi- 
aately  on  the  peace,  involved  the  honeft  and 
induftrious  farmer  in  innumerable  difficulties. 
The  produce  of  a  few  acres  had  been  far  from 
fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  a  family,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  fupply  the  necefiary  demands 
for  the  ufe  of  the  army,  when  from  the  fcarci- 
ty  of  proviiions  every  article  thereof  bore  an 
enhanced  price,  while  their  refources  were  ex- 
haufted,  and  their  fpirits  wafted  under  an  ac- 
cumulated load  of  debt. 

The  general  congrefs  was  yet  without  any 
compulfory  powers,  to  enforce  the  liquidation 
of  public  demands ;  and  the  ftate  legiilatures 
totally  at  a  lofs  how  to  devife  any  juft  and 
ready  expedient  for  the  relief  of  private  debt- 
ors. It  was  thought  neceflary  by  fome  to 
advert  again  to  a  paper  medium,  and  by  others 
this  was  viewed  with  the  utmoft  abhorrence  : 
indeed  the  iniquitous  confequences  of  a  depre- 
ciating currency  had  been  recently  felt  too 
feverely,  by  all  clafles,  to  induce  any  to  em- 
brace a  fecond  time  with  cordiality  fuch  a 
dangerous  expedient.  Thus,  from  various  cir- 
cumftances,  the  ftate  of  both  public  and  private 
affairs  prefented  a  very  ferious  and  alarming 
afpecL 

The  patriotic  feelings  of  the  yeomanry  of 
the  country,  had  prompted  them  to  the  utmoft 
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exertions  for  the  public  fervice.  Unwilling  to 
withhold  their  quota  of  the  tax  of  beef,  blan- 
kets, and  other  neceffaries  indifpenfable  for  the 
foldiery,  expofed  to  cold  and  hunger,  many  of 
the^m  had  been  induced  to  contract  debts  which 
could  not  be  eaiily  liquidated,  and  which  it- 
was  impoilible  to  difcharge  by  the  produces 
from  the  ufual  occupations  of  hufbandry. 
While  at  the  fame  time,  the  rage  for  priva- 
teering and  traffic,  by  which  fome  had  fud- 
denly  grown  rich,  had  induced  others  to  look 
with  indifference  on  the  ideas  of  a  more  mod- 
erate accumulation  of  wealth.  They  fold  their 
patrimonial  inheritance  for  trifling  coniidera- 
tions,  in  order  to  raife  ready  fpecie  for  adven- 
ture in  fome  fpeculative  project.  This,  with 
many  other  caufes,  reduced  the  price  of  land 
to  fo  low  a  rate,  that  the  rnoft  valuable  farms, 
and  the  beft  accommodated  fituations,  were 
depreciated  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  thofe  who 
were  obliged  to  alienate  real  property  were 
bankrupted  by  the  fales. 

The  ftate  of  trade,  and  the  derangement  of 
commercial  affairs,  were  equally  intricate  and 
diftrefling  at  the  clofe  of  the  war.  The  natural 
cagernefs  of  the  mercantile  body  to  take  every 
advantage  that  prefented  in  that  line,  induced 
many,  immediately  on  the  peace,  to  fend  for- 
ward for  large  quantities  of  goods  from  En- 
gland, France,  and  Holland,  and  wherever  elfe 
they  could  gain  a  credit.  Thus,  the  markets 
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CHAP.  xxxi.  loaded  with  every  article  of  luxury,  as  well  as 
neceifaries,  and  the  growing  fcarcity  of  fpecie 
united  with  the  reduced  circumftances  of  many 
who  had  formerly  been  wealthy,  the  enormous 
importations  either  lay  upon  hand,  or  obliged 
the  poffeflbr  to  fell  without  any  advance,  and 
in  many  inflances  much  under  the  prime  coft. 
In  addition  to  thefe  embarraflments  on  the 
mercantile  inter  eft,  the  whole  country,  from 
north  to  fouth,  was  filled  with  Britifh  factors, 
with  their  cargoes  of  goods  directly  from  the 
manufacturers,  who  drew  cuftomers  to  their 
ftores  from  all  clafles  that  were  able  to  pur- 
chafe.  Every  capital  was  crowded  with  Britifh 
agents,  fent  over  to  collect  debts  contracted 
long  before  the  war,  who  took  advantage  of 
the  times,  oppreffed  the  debtor,  and  purchafed 
the  public  fecurities  from  all  perfons  whofe 
neceffities  obliged  them  to  fell,  at  the  mon- 
ilrous  difcount  of  feventeen  millings  and  fix 
pence  on  the  pound.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
continent  fwarmed  with  Britifh  emiffaries,  who 
fowed  difcord  among  the  people,  infufed  jeal- 
oufies,  and  weakened  their  reliance  on  the 
public  faith,  and  deftroyed  all  confidence  be- 
tween man  and  man. 

Nor  did  religion  or  morals  appreciate  amidft 
the  confufion  of  a  long  war,  which  is  ever  un- 
favorable to  virtue,  and  to  all  thofe  generous 
principles  which  ennoble  the  human  character, 
much  more  than  ribbons,  ftars,  and  other  play- 
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things  of  a  diftempered  imagination.  Thefe 
foon  fink  to  the  level  of  their  own  infignifi- 
cance,  and  leave  the  fanguine  admirer  fickened 
by  the  chace  of  ideal  felicity. 

The  wide  field  of  more  minute  obfervation 
on  thefe  great  and  important  fubjecb,  mail  at 
prefent  be  waved.  Agriculture  may  be  left  to 
the  philofophic  theorift,  who  may  fpeculate  on 
the  real  value  and  product  of  the  lands,  in  a 
country  in  fuch  an  improveable  ftate  as  that  of 
America ;  while  the  advance  in  the  profits  of 
the  hufbandman  muft  be  eftimated  by  the  ratio 
of  future  experiment.  The  flatefman  verfed  in 
the  commerce  and  politics  of  Europe,  and  the 
commercial  treaties  which  may  be,  or  have  al- 
ready been  formed,  has  a  labyrinth  to  trace,  and 
investigations  to  unfold,  before  every  thing  can 
be  fixed  on  the  principles  of  equity  and  reci- 
procity, that  will  give  complete  fatisfaction  to 
all  nations.  Religious  difcuflions  we  leave  to 
the  obfervation  of  the  theologian,  who,  however 
human  nature  may  be  vilified  by  fome  and  ex* 
alted  by  others,  traces  the  moral  caufes  and  ef- 
fects that  operate  on  the  foul  of  man.  The  ef- 
fects only  are  level  to  the  common  eye,  which 
weeps  that  the  refult  is  more  frequently  pro- 
ductive of  mifery  than  felicity  to  his  fellow 
beings. 

Befides  the  circumftances  already  hinted,  va- 
rious other  combinations  caufed  a  cloud  of  cha* 
VOL.  ui.  2....U 
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CHAP.  xxxi.  grin  to  fit  on  almoft  every  brow,  and  a  general 
uneaiinefs  to  pervade  the  bofoms  of  moft  of  the 
inhabitants  of  America.  This  was  difcoverable 
on  every  occaiion  ;  they  complained  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  their  own  inftituting,  and  of  con- 
grefs,  whofe  powers  were  too  feeble  for  the  re- 
drefs  of  private  wrongs,  or  the  more  public  and 
general  purpofes  of  government.  They  mur- 
mured at  the  commutation  which  congrefs  had 
agreed  to,  for  the  compenfation  of  the  army. 
They  felt  themfelves  under  the  preffure  of  bur- 
dens, for  which  they  had  not  calculated ;  the 
preffure  of  debts  and  taxes  beyond  their  ability 
to  pay.  Thefe  difcontents  artificially  wrought 
up,  by  men  who  wiflied  for  a  more  ftrong  and 
fplendid  government,  broke  out  into  commo- 
tion in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  finally 
terminated  in  open  inmrrecHon  in  fome  of  the 
Hates. 

This  general  uneafy  and  refractory  fpirit  had 
for  fome  time  fhewn  itfelf  in  the  ftates  of  New 
Hampmire,  Rhode  liland,  Connecticut,  and  fome 
other  portions  of  the  union  ;  but  the  Maffachu- 
fetts  feemed  to  be  the  feat  of  fedition.  Briftol, 
Middlefex,  and  the  weftern  counties,  Worcefter, 
Hampmire,  and  Berkfhire,  were  more  particu- 
larly culpable.  The  people  met  in  county  con- 
ventions, drew  up  addreffes  to  the  general  af- 
fembly,  to  which  were  annexed  long  lifts  of 
grievances,  fome  of  them  real,  others  imagina- 
ry. They  drew  up  many  refolves,  fome  of 
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which  were  rational,  others  unjuft,  and  moft  of 
them  abfurd  in  the  extreme.  They  cenfured 
the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  government,  callr 
ed  for  a  revifion  of  the  conftitution,  voted  the 
fenate  and  judicial  courts  to  be  grievances,  and 
proceeded  in  a  moft  daring  and  infolent  man- 
ner to  prevent  the  fitting  of  the  courts  of  juf- 
tice,  in  the  feveral  counties. 

The  ignorance  *  of  this  incendiary  and  turbu- 
lent fet  of  people,  might  lead  them  to  a  juftifi- 
cation  of  their  own  meafures,  from  a  recurrence 
to  tranfactions  in  fame  degree  fimilar  in  the  ear- 
ly oppofition  to  Britim  government.  They  had 
neither  the  information,  nor  the  fagacity  to  dif- 
cern  the  different  grounds  of  complaint.  Nor 
could  they  make  proper  diftinclions  with  re- 
gard to  the  oppreflions  complained  of  under  the 
crown  of  Britain,  and  the  temporary  burdens 
they  now  felt,  which  are  ever  the  concomitants 
and  confequences  of  war.  They  knew  that  a 
fuccefsful  oppofition  had  been  made  to  the  au- 
thority of  Britain,  while  they  were  under  the 
dominion  of  the  king  of  England;  but  they 
were  too  ignorant  to  diftinguifh  between  an 


*  Some  of  them  indeed  were  artful  and  flirewd,  but  moft 
of  them  were  deluded  and  perfuaded  to  attempt,  by  refift- 
ance  to  government,  to  relieve  themfelves  from  debts  which 
they  could  not  pay,  and  from  the  hand  of  tax-gatherers, 
who  had  diftraine.d  in  feme  inftances  to  the  laft  article  oij 
their  property. 
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oppofition  to  regal  defpotifm,  and  a  refiftance 
to  a  government  recently  eftablimed  by  them- 
felves. 

County  meetings  and  conventions,  and  the 
oppofition  of  the  body  of  the  people  to  fubmit 
to  judiciary  proceedings,  in  direct  violation  of 
their  charter,  and  the  flipulated  indulgencies 
which  they  claimed  in  common  with  their  fel- 
low fubjecls  in  Great  Britain,  wore  a  very  dif- 
ferent alpecl  from  thofe  of  the  clamorous  and 
tumultuary  proceedings  of  the  Maffachufetts'  in- 
furgents.  Thefe  were  violating  the  conftitu- 
tions  of  their  own  forming,  and  endeavouring 
to  proftrate  all  legal  inftitutions,  before  they 
were  cemented  on  the  ftrong  bafis  of  a  firm  and 
well  eftabliflied  government. 

Thofe  difturbances  were  for  a  time  truly 
alarming,  and  gave  caufe  for  ferious  apprehen- 
fions  that  civil  convulfions  might  fpread  through 
the  country  within  the  fhort  term  of  three  or 
four  years  after  independence  had  been  eftab- 
limed, and  peace  reftored  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  Under  exifting  circumftances,  the 
high-handed  and  threatening  proceedings  of 
the  infurgents  wore  a  very  formidable  afpecl. 
There  were  among  them  very  many  men  har- 
dy, bold  and  veteran,  who  had  been  very  fer- 
viceable  in  the  field  during  the  late  revolution- 
ary war.  They  had  afTembled  in  great  num- 
bers, in  various  places,  and  at  different  times, 
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and  feemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  law,  order, 
and  government. 

In  the  winter  of  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  eighty-fix,  feveral  thoufands  of  thofe  difor- 
derly  perfons  armed  and  embodied,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  environs  of  Springfield.  They 
chofe  for  their  leader  a  man  who  had  been  a 
fubaltern  officer*  in  the  revolutionary  war^ 
threatened  to  march  to  Boflon,  and  by  com-, 
pulfory  meafures  oblige  the  governor  and  gen- 
eral affembly  to  redrefs  the  grievances  of  the 
people,  which  they  alleged  were  brought  upon 
them  by  enormous  taxation,  and  other  fe veri- 
ties from  their  own  government :  they  how- 
ever thought  proper  to  fend  forward  a  peti- 
tion, inftead  of  marching  fword  in  hand  to  the 
capital. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  exertions  and  the  re~ 
folves  of  the  legiflative  body,  with  a  view  of 
relieving  the  public  diftreffes,  only  increafed 
the  difcontents  of  the  people.  They  were 
much  divided  in  opinion,  relative  to  the  beft 
modes  of  quieting  the  difturbances.  Tender 
laws  and  fumptuary  regulations  were  fuperficial 
expedients,  that  like  paper  money  eventually 
would  increafe,  rather  than  eradicate  the  evils 
complained  of;  while  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple of  various  defcriptions,  and  from  various 

*  Daniel  Shays. 
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motives,  augured  an  approaching  crifis  that 
might  produce  convulfions  too  extenfive  for 
calculation. 

In  this  fituation  of  affairs,  the  governor  was 
empowered  by  the  legiflature  to  order  a  mili- 
tary force  to  be  in  readinefs  to  march,  under 
the  command  of  general  Lincoln.  The  temer- 
ity of  the  infurgents  had  emboldened  them  to 
move  forward  in  hoftile  array,  wrhich  made  it 
neceffary  to  direct  general  Lincoln  to  give  a 
check  to  their  infolence,  and  to  reftore  peace 
and  order  to  the  ftate.  But  before  the  troops 
from  the  lower  counties  had  collected  at  Wor- 
cefier,  great  numbers  of  the  infurgents  had 
embodied,  and  moved  forward  to  Springfield, 
with  a  deiign  to  attack  the  continental  arfenal : 
this  was  defended  by  general  Shepard,  who 
took  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  fhedding 
of  blood.  He  expoftulated  with  their  leaders, 
and  warned  them  againft  the  fatal  confequences 
of  perfeverance  in  their  rebellious  and  hoftile 
proceedings  :  they  however  neglected  the  warn- 
ing, and  rufhed  on  in  the  face  of  danger  ;  this 
obliged  general  Shepard  to  fire  upon  them, 
which  fo  difconcerted  them  that  they  imme- 
diately retreated.  General  Lincoln  reached 
Springfield  about  the  fame  time,  which  entirely 
defeated  this  project  5  the  field  was  left  with 
difmay,  and  with  the  lofs  only  of  two  or  three 
of  their  party.  The  next  movement  of  any 
importance  was  their  again  collecting  from  all 
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quarters,  and  taking  a  pofition  on  the  heights    CHA; 
of  Pelham. 

General  Lincoln,  unwilling  to  fee  his  coun- 
trymen involved  in  a  war  among  themfelves, 
pafled  on  to  Hadley  without  proceeding  to  ex- 
tremities. There  he  received  letters  from  fome 
of  the  leaders  of  the  infurgent  parties,  and  with 
his  ufual  mildnefs  and  humanity  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  them  to  quit  their  hoftile  parade, 
and  by  their  peaceable  demeanor  to  render 
themfelves  worthy  of  the  lenity  of  govern- 
ment, which  was  ready,  on  their  return  to 
proper  fubmiffion,  to  extend  a  general  pardon, 
and  throw  a  veil  of  oblivion  over  paft  tranfac- 
tions :  but  there  appeared  no  figns  of  repent- 
ance, or  of  a  relinquimment  of  their  atrocious 
projects  ;  and  though  without  fyftem,  or  any 
determinate  object,  and  without  men  of  talents 
to  direct,  or  even  to  countenance,  their  difor- 
derly  conduct,  in  any  ftage  of  the  buimefs,  they 
foon  moved  from  Pelham  in  a  ftrong  body,  en- 
tered and  halted  in  the  town  of  Peterlham. 

General  Lincoln  heard  of  the  decampment 
of  Shays  and  his  followers  from  Pelham,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  had  certain  intelligence  by 
the  hour  of  fix  that  they  had  moved  on  to 
Peterfham.  Convinced  of  the  neceility  of  a 
quick  march,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  be  ready 
at  a  moment's  warning.  By  eight  o'clock  they 
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CHAP.  xxxi.  began  their  route.  Notwithstanding  the  intre- 
pidity of  general  Lincoln,  when  immediate 
hazard  required  enterprife,  he  would  not  have 
expofed  his  troops  to  a  march  of  thirty  miles, 
in  one  of  the  fevereft  nights  of  a  remarkably 
fevere  winter,  had  not  the  entrance  of  the 
evening  been  mild  and  ferene.  The  fky  un- 
clouded, and  the  moon  in  full  fplendor,  they 
began  their  march  under  the  promife  of  a  more 
eafy  termination  ;  but  after  a  few  hours  the 
wind  rofe,  the  clouds  gathered  blacknefs,  and 
the  cold  was  fo  intenfe  that  it  was  fcarcely  fup- 
portable  by  the  hardieft  of  his  followers  :  noth- 
ing but  the  quicknefs  of  their  motion  prevented 
many  of  his  men  from  falling  victims  to  the 
feverity  of  the  feafon.  The  difficulty  of  their 
march  was  increafed  by  a  deep  fnow  that  had 
previoufly  fallen,  and  lain  fo  uncemented  that 
the  gufts  drove  it  in  the  faces  of  the  army  with 
the  violence  of  a  rapid  fnow  florin.  They  how- 
ever reached  Peterfham  before  nine  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  but  fo  miferably  fatigued  and 
froft  bitten,  that  few  of  them  were  fit  for  fer- 
vice ;  and  had  not  a  general  panic  feized  the 
infurgents,  on  the  firft  alarm  of  the  approach 
of  the  government  troops,  they  might  have 
met  them  with  great  flaughter,  if  not  with 
total  defeat  ;  but  though  in  warm  quarters, 
well  fupplied  with  arms  and  provifions,  they 
left  this  advantageous  poft  with  the  greateft 
precipitation,  and  fled  in  all  directions. 
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General  Lincoln  was  not  in  a  capacity  for  im-  »HAP.XXXI. 
mediate  purfuit ;  it  was  neceflary  to  halt  and 
refrefh  his  men  :  befides,  his  known  humanity 
was  fuch,  that  he  might  be  willing  they  mould 
fcatter  and  difappear,  without  being  pufhed  to 
fubmiffion  by  the  point  of  the  fword.  The  in- 
furgents  never  again  appeared  in  a  collective 
body,  but  fpread  themfelves  over  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  weftern  counties,  and  even  into  the 
neighbouring  ftates,  plundering,  haraffing,  and 
terrifying  the  inhabitants,  and  nourifhing  the 
feeds  of  difcontent  and  fedition,  that  had  before 
been  fcattered  amongft  them.  It  was  not  long 
before  general  Lincoln  purfued  and  captured 
many  of  them,  who  implored  and  experienced 
the  clemency  of  the  commander,  and  only  a 
few  were  taken  into  cuftody  for  future  trial. 
Thus  thofe  internal  commotions,  which  had 
threatened  a  general  convuliion,  were  fo  far 
quelled,  that  moft  of  the  troops  returned  to 
Bofton  early  in  the  fpring.  Before  his  return, 
general  Lincoln  marched  to  the  borders  of  the 
{late,  and  found  many  in  the  counties  of  Hamp- 
ihire  and  Berkfhire,  ready  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  with  all  the  marks  of  contrition  for 
their  late  guilty  conduct.  Commiffioners  were 
afterwards  fent  forward,  with  powers  to  par- 
don, after  due  inquiry  into  the  prefent  temper 
and  conduct  of  individuals  :  to  adminifter  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  penitent,  and  to  reftore 
to  the  confidence  of  their  country  all  fuch  as 
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CHAP. xxxi.    were  not  ftigmatized  by  flagitious  and  murder- 
ous conduct. 


Perhaps  no  man  could  have  acted  with  more 
firmnefs,   precifion,  and  judgment,  than  did 
governor  Bowdoin,  through  the  turbulent  pe- 
riod of  two  years,  in  which  he  prefided  in  the 
Maffachufetts  :    yet  notwithstanding   his   con- 
fpicuous  talents,  and  the   public  and  private 
virtues  which  adorned  his  character,  the  popu- 
lar   current   fet  ftrongly  againft  him   on   the 
approaching   annual   election  ;    and  governor 
Hancock,  who  had  once  refigned  the   chair, 
was  again  requefted  to  refume  his  former  dig- 
nified ftation,  and  was  brought  forward  and 
chofen  with  eclat  and  expectation.     He  did  not 
however  contravene  the  wife  meafures  of  his 
predeceffor.     He  was  equally  vigilant  to  quiet 
the  perturbed  fpirits  of  the  people,  and  to  re- 
ftore  general  tranquillity :  this  he  did  by  coer- 
cive or  lenient  meafures,  as  circumftances  re- 
quired ;  and  by  his  diiinterefted  conduct,  and 
mafterly  addrefs,  he  was  very  influential   in 
overcoming  the  remains  of  a  factious  and  fedi- 
tious  fpirit  that  had  prevailed.     Thus  he  did 
himfelf  much  honor,  and  acquired  the  applaufe 
of  his  conftituents. 

The  governor  was  authorifed  by  the  legifla- 
ture  to  keep  in  pay  any  number  of  troops  that 
might  be  thought  neceflary  to  prefer ve  the 
public  peace.  Eight  hundred  men  were  fta- 
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tioned  on  the  weftern  borders  of  the  ftate,  but 
before  the  fummer  elapfed  the  infurgents  were 
fo  generally  fubdued  that  the  troops  were  re- 
called and  difmhTed. 

The  governors  of  all  the  neighbouring  ftates 
had  been  requefted  not  to  receive  or  protect 
any  of  the  guilty  party,  who  had  fled  for  fecu- 
rity  within  their  limits.  Thefe  were  all  fo 
fenfibly  imprefled  with  the  danger  of  difunion 
and  anarchy,  which  had  threatened  the  whole, 
that  they  readily  gave  affurances  of  detection, 
if  any  fhould  flatter  themfelves  with  impunity, 
by  flying  without  the  jurifdicUon  of  their  own 
government.  Several  of  the  moft  notorious 
offenders  were  fecured,  and  tried  by  the  fu- 
preme  judicial  court,  and  received  fentence  of 
death  ;  but  the  companion  of  the  people,  coin- 
ciding with  the  humane  difpofition  of  the  gov- 
ernor, induced  him  to  grant  reprieves  from 
time  to  time,  and  finally  prevented  the  lofs  of 
life  by  the  hand  of  civil  juftice,  in  a  iingle  in- 
fiance. 

Thus,  by  well-timed  lenity,  and  decided  en- 
ergy, as  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  required, 
was  terminated  an  infurreclion,  that,  by  its  dan- 
gerous example,  threatened  the  United  States 
with  a  general  rupture,  that  might  have  been 
more  fatal  than  foreign  war,  to  their  freedom, 
virtue,  and  profperity.  But  though  the  late 
difturbances  were  quelled,  and  the  turbulent 
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CHAP.  xxxi.  fpirit,  which  had  been  fo  alarming,  was  fub- 
dued  by  a  fmall  military  force,  yet  it  awakened 
all  to  a  full  view  of  the  neceflity  of  concert  and 
union  in  meafures  that  might  preferve  their 
internal  peace.  This  required  the  regulation 
of  commerce  on  fome  ftable  principles,  and 
fome  fteps  for  the  liquidation  of  both  public 
and  private  debts.  They  alfo  faw  it  neceffary 
to  inveft  congrefs  with  fufficient  powers  for 
the  execution  of  their  own  laws,  for  all  general 
purpofes  relative  to  the  union. 

A  convention  was  appointed  by  the  feveral 
ftates,  to  meet  at  Annapolis,  in  the  flate  of 
Maryland,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-fix,  for  thefe  falutary  purpofes  ; 
but  the  work  was  too  complicated :  the  dele- 
gates feparated  without  doing  any  thing,  and 
a  new  convention  was  called  the  next  year, 
to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  with  the  fame  delign, 
but  without  any  enlargement  of  their  powers ; 
they  however  framed  a  new  conftitution  of 
government,  and  fent  it  for  the  coniideration 
and  adoption  of  the  feveral  ftates  :  and  though 
it  was  thought  by  many  to  be  too  ftrongly 
marked  with  the  features  of  monarchy,  it  was, 
after  much  difcuffion,  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
the  ftates. 

We  muft  confult  the  human  heart,  fays  the 
marquis  Beccaria,  for  the  foundation  of  the 
rights  of  both  fpvereign  and  people.  '•'  If  we 
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*4  look  into  hiftory,  we  fliall  find,  that  laws 
"  which  are  or  ought  to  be  conventions  be- 
"  tween  men  in  a  ftate  of  freedom,  have  been, 
"  for  the  moft  part,  the  work  of  the  paffions 
^  of  a  few,  or  the  confequences  of  a  fortuitous, 
"  temporary  neceffity,  not  dictated  by  a  cool 
**  examiner  of  human  nature,  who  knew  how 
*c  to  collecl:  in  one  point  the  actions  of  a  multk 
*e  tude,  and  had  this  only  end  in  view,  the 
*'  greateft  happinefs  of  the  greateft  number" 

It  was  thought  by  fome,  who  had  been  re- 
cently informed  of  the  fecret  tranfactions  of 
the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  that  the  greateft 
happinefs  of  the  greateft  number  was  not  the 
principal  object  of  their  contemplations,  when 
they  ordered  their  doors  to  be  locked,  their 
members  inhibited  from  all  communications 
abroad,  and  when  propofals  were  made  that 
their  journals  ihould  be  burnt,  left  their  con- 
fultations  and  debates  mould  be  viewed  by  the 
fcrutinizing  eye  of  a  free  people,*  Thefe  ex* 

*  This  convention  was  compofed  of  fome  gentlemen  of 
the  firft  character  and  abilities  ;  of  fome  men  of  fhining 
talents  and  doubtful  character :  fome  of  them  were  uni- 
form republicans,  others  decided  monarchids,  with  a  few 
neutrals,  ready  to  join  the  ftrongeft  party.  It  was  not 
flrange  there  was  much  claihing  and  debate,  where  fuch 
diflentient  opinions  exifted  :  but  after  fome  modification 
and  conceffion,  a  conftitution  was  formed,  which  when  the 
amendments  took  place  immediately  on  its  adoption,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  flood  on  a  bafis  which 
rendered  the  people  refpectable  abroad  and  fafe  at  home. 
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CHAP.  MXJ.  traordinary  movements  appeared  to  them  the 
refult  of  the  pafllons  of  a  few.  It  is  certain, 
that  truth,  whether  moral,  philofophical,  or 
political,  flirinks  not  from  the  eye  of  invefti- 
gation. 

The  ideas  of  royalty,  or  any  thing  that  wore 
•  the  appearance  of  regal  forms  and  inftitutions, 
were  generally  difgufting  to  Americans,  and 
particularly  fo  to  many  characters  who  early 
came  forward,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
conflict,  ftedfaft  in  oppofition  to  the  crown  of 
Britain.  They  thought  that  after  America  had 
encountered  the  power,  and  obtained  a  releafe 
from  foreign  bondage,  and  had  recently  over- 
come domeftic  difficulties  and  difcontents,  and 
even  quieted  the  fpirit  of  infurrection  in  their 
own  ftates ;  that  the  republican  fyftem  for 
which  they  had  fought,  ftiould  not  be  hazarded 
by  veiling  any  man  or  body  of  men  with  pow- 
ers that  might  militate  with  the  principles, 
which  had  been  cherifhed  with  fond  enthufi- 
afm,  by  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
throughout  the  union. 

Republican  ifin,  the  idol  of  fome  men,  and 
independence,  the  glory  of  all,  were  thought  by 
many  to  be  in  danger  of  dwindling  into  theory ; 
the  firft  had  been  defaced  for  a  time,  by  a  de- 
gree of  anarchy,  and  fears  were  now  awakened 
that  the  laft  might  be  annihilated  by  views  ot 
private  ambition. 
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The  people  were  generally  dhTatisfied  with 
the  high  pretenlions  of  the  officers  of  the  army, 
whofe  equality  of  condition  previous  to  the 
war,  was,  with  few  exceptions,  on  the  fame 
grade  with  themfelves.     The  affumption  of  an 
appropriate  rank  was  difguiling,  in  a  fet  of  men, 
who  had  moil  of  them  been  taken  from  me- 
chanic employments,  or  the  fober  occupations 
of  agriculture.     Thus  jealouiies  were  diffufed, 
with  regard  to  the  officers  of  the  old  army,  the 
Cincinnati,  and  feveral   other  claffes  of  men, 
whom  they  fufpecled  as  cherifhing  hopes  and 
expectations  of  erecting  a  government  too  fplen- 
did  for  the  tafte  and  profeffions  of  Americans. 
They  faw  a  number  of  young  gentlemen  coming 
forward,  ardent  and  fanguine  in  the  fupport 
of  the  principles  of  monarchy  and  ariftocracy. 
They  faw  a  number  of  profeffional  characters  too 
ready  to  relinquifh  former  opinions,  and  adopt 
new  ones  more  congenial  to  the  policy  of  courts, 
than  to  the  maxims  of  a  free  people.     They 
faw  fome  apoftate  whigs  in  public  employments, 
and  fymptoms  of  declenfion  in  others,  which 
threatened  the  annihilation  of  the  darling  opin- 
ion, that  the  whole  fovereignty  in  the  republi- 
can fyftem  is  in  the  people  :    "  that  the  people 
"  have  a  right  to  amend   and  alter,  or  annul 
"  their  conftitution  and  frame  a  new  one,  when- 
**  ever  they  ihall  think  it  will  better  promote 
"  their  own  welfare  and  happinefs  to  do  it."* 

*  Leflbns  to  a  Prince. 
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This  brought  forward  objections  to  the  pro- 
pofed  conftitution  of  government,  then  under 
confideration.  Thefe  objections  were  not  the 
refult  of  ignorance  ;  they  were  made  by  men 
of  the  firft  abilities  in  every  ftate  ;  men  who 
were  fenfible  of  the  neceflity  of  ftrong  and  en- 
ergetic inftitutions,  and  a  ftricl:  fubordination 
and  obedience  to  law.  Thefe  judicious  men 
were  folicitous  that  every  thing  ihould  be  clear- 
ly defined  ;  they  were  jealous  of  each  ambiguity 
in  law  or  government,  or  the  fmalleft  circum- 
ilance  that  might  have  a  tendency  to  curtail 
the  republican  fyftem,  or  render  ineffectual  the 
facrifices  they  had  made,  for  the  fecurity  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  to  themfelves  ;  they 
alfo  wifhed  for  the  tranfmiffion  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  equal  rights  of  man  to  their  lateft 
pofterity.  They  were  of  opinion,  that  every 
article  that  admitted  of  doubtful  conftrudion, 
fhould  be  amended,  before  it  became  the  fu- 
preme  law  of  the  land.  They  were  now  ap- 
prehenfive  of  being  precipitated,  without  due 
confideration,  into  the  adoption  of  a  fyftem 
that  might  bind  them  and  their  pofterity  in  the 
chains  of  defpotifm,  while  they  held  up  the 
ideas  of  a  free  and  equal  participation  of  the 
privileges  of  pure  and  genuine  republicanifm. 

Warm  debates  in  favor  of  further  confidera- 
tion, and  much  energetic  argument  took  place, 
between  gentlemen  of  the  firft  abilities,  in  fev- 
eral  of  the  ftate  conventions.  The  fyftem  was 
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however  ratified  in  hafte  by  a  fufficient  number 
of  flates  to  carry  it  into  operation,  and  amend- 
ments left  to  the  wifdom,  juftice,  and  deciiion 
of  future  generations,  according  as  exigencies 
might  require.*  This  was  not  fufficient  to  dif- 
fipate  the  apprehenfions  of  gentlemen  who  had 
been  uniform  and  upright  in  their  intentions, 
and  immoveably  fixed  in  the  principles  of  the 
revolution,  and  had  never  turned  their  eyes 
from  the  point  in  purfuit,  until  the  indepen- 
dence of  America  was  acknowledged  by  the 
principal  monarchs  in  Europe. 

But  while  the  fyftem  was  under  difcuffion, 
ftrong  objections  were  brought  forward  in  the 
conventions  of  the  feveral  Hates.  Thofe  gen- 
tlemen who  were  oppofed  to  the  adoption  of 
the  new  conftitution  in  toto,  obferved,  that  there 
was  no  bill  of  rights  to  guard  againft  future  in- 
novations. They  complained  that  the  trial  by 
jury  in  civil  caufes  was  not  fecured  ;  they  ob- 
ferved, that  fome  of  the  warmeft  partifans, 
who  had  been  difpofed  to  adopt  without  exam- 
ination, had  ftarted  at  the  difcovery,  that  this 
eflential  right  was  curtailed  ;  that  the  powers 
of  the  executive  and  judiciary  were  danger- 
oufly  blended :  that  the  appellate  jurifdiclion 

*  Many  amendments   were  made  foon  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conftitution. 
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CHAP.  xxxi.  of  the  fupreme  federal  court,  fubjecled  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States,  by  a  litigious 
procefs  that  militated  with  the  rights  formerly 
claimed  by  the  individual  ftates,  to  be  drawn 
from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other, 
for  trial.  They  wiihed  for  a  rotation  in  office, 
or  fome  fufficient  bar  againft  the  perpetuity  of 
it,  in  the  fame  hands  for  life  ;  they  thought  it 
neceffary  there  mould  be  this  check  to  the 
overbearing  influence  of  office,  and  that  every 
man  mould  be  rendered  ineligible  at  certain 
periods,  to  keep  the  mind  in  equilibrio,  and 
teach  him  the  feelings  of  the  governed,  and 
better  qualify  him  to  govern  in  his  turn.  It 
was  alfo  obferved  by  them,  that  all  fources  of 
revenue  formerly  pofleffed  by  the  individual 
ftates  were  now  under  the  control  of  congrefs. 

Subfequent  meafures  were  not  yet  realized  ; 
banks,  monopolies,  and  a  funding  fyftem,  were 
projects  that  had  never  been  thought  of,  in  the 
early  ftages  of  an  infant  republic,  and  had  they 
been  fuggefted  before  the  prefent  period,  would 
have  ftartled  both  the  foldier  and  the  peafant. 
The  fober  principled  ftatefmen,  and  the  judi- 
cious band  of  worthies,  who  originated  the 
fyftem  of  freedom,  cligefted  it  in  the  cabinet, 
and  conducted  the  public  councils,  which  led 
to  the  independence  of  America,  with  a  firm, 
difmterefted  magnanimity,  and  an  energy  fel- 
dom  found  in  the  courts  of  princes  would 
have  revolted  at  thofe  ideas.  Nor  were  they 
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lefs  alarmed  at  the  contemplation  of  a  prefident 
with  princely  powers,  a  fextennial  fenate,  bi- 
ennial elections  of  representatives,  and  a  federal 
city,  "  whofe  cloud-capt  towers"  might  fcreen 
the  ftate  culprit  from  the  hand  of  juftice,  while 
its  exclufive  jurifdiction  might,  in  fome  future 
day,  protect  the  riot  of  ftanding  armies  encamp- 
ed within  its  limits.  Thefe  were  profpects 
viewed  by  them  with  the  utmoft  abhorrence. 

Indeed  the  opinions  of  the  gentlemen  who 
formed  the  general  convention,  differed  very 
widely,  on  many  of  the  articles  of  the  new 
conftitution,  before  it  was  fent  abroad  for  the 
difcuilion  of  the  people  at  large.  Some  of 
them  feceded,  and  retired  without  iigning  at  all, 
others  complied  from  a  conviction  of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  accommodation  and  conceflion,  left 
they  fliould  be  obliged  to  feparate  without  any 
efficient  meafures,  that  would  produce  the  falu- 
tary  purpofes  for  which  many  characters  of  the 
firft  abilities  had  been  convened.  The  philo- 
fophic  doctor  Franklin  obferved,  when  he  lent 
his  fignature  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  confti- 
tution, "  that  its  complexion  was  doubtful  ; 
"  that  it  might  laft  for  ages,  involve  one  quar-r 
"  ter  of  the  .globe,  and  probably  terminate  in 
"  defpotifm."*  He  ligned  theinftrument  for  the 

*  See  doctor  Franklin's  fpeech,  on  his  figning  the  arti- 
cles of  the  new  confl.itut.ion  of  government,  which  was  ta 
be  laid  before  the  people. 
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CHAP.  xxxi.  confolidation  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  with  tears,  and  apologized  for  doing  it 
at  all,  from  the  doubts  and  apprehenlions  he 
felt,  that  his  countrymen  might  not  be  able  to 
do  better,  even  if  they  called  a  new  convention. 

Many  of  the  intelligent  yeomanry  and  of  the 
great  bulk  of  independent  landholders,  who  had 
tailed  the  fweets  of  mediocrity,  equality,  and 
liberty,  read  every  unconditional  ratification  of 
the  new  fyftem  in  filent  anguifh,  folded  the  fol- 
emn  page  with  a  iigh,  and  wept  over  the  manes 
of  the  native  fons  of  America,  who  had  fold 
their  lives  to  leave  the  legacy  of  freedom  to 
their  children.  On  this  appearance  of  a  con- 
folidated  government,  which  they  thought  re- 
quired fuch  important  amendments,  they  feared 
that  a  dereliction  of  fome  of  their  choiceft 
privileges  might  be  fealed,  without  duly  con- 
fidering  the  fatal  confequences  of  too  much 
precipitation.  "  The  right  of  taxation,  and  the 
"  command  of  the  military,"  fays  an  ingenious 
writer,  "  is  the  completion  of  defpotifm."  The 
laft  of  thefe  was  configned  to  the  hands  of  the 
prefident,  and  the  firft  they  feared  would  be 
too  much  under  his  influence.  The  obfervers 
of  human  conduct  were  not  infenfible,  that 
too  much  power  vefted  in  the  hands  of  any  in- 
dividual, was  liable  to  abufes,  either  from  his 
own  paffions,  or  the  fuggeflions  of  others,  of 
lefs  upright  and  immaculate  intentions  than 
Jiimfelf. 
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Of  thirteen  ftate  conventions,  to  which  the  CHAP' : 
conftitution  was  fubmitted,  thofe  of  Conne&i-  , 
cut.  New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  Georgia,  ratified  it  unconditionally, 
and  thofe  of  New  Hampfhire,  Maflachufetts, 
New  York,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  in 
full  confidence  of  amendments,  which  they 
thought  neceflary,  and  propofed  to  the  firii 
congrefs ;  the  other  two,  of  Rhode  Ifland  and 
North  Carolina,  rejected  it.  Thus,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  majority  of  the  ftates  were  con- 
vinced that  the  conftitution,  as  at  firft  propof- 
ed, endangered  their  liberties  ;  that  to  the 
oppolition  in  the  federal  and  ftate  conventions, 
are  the  public  indebted  for  the  amendments 
and  amelioration  of  the  conftitution,  which 
have  united  all  parties  in  the  vigorous  fupport 
of  it ;  and  that  in  a  land  of  freedom,  fovereign- 
ty,  and  independence,  the  great  and  important 
affairs  of  ftate  will  be  finally  fubjeft  to  reafon, 
juftice,  and  found  policy. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  many  dark  ap- 
pearances, that  for  a  time  fpread  a  cloud  over 
the  United  States  ;  notwithstanding  the  appre- 
henfions  and  prejudices  againft  the  new  con- 
ftitution, which  had  pervaded  the  minds  of 
many ;  though  ftrong  parties  had  arifen,  and 
acrimonious  divifions  were  fomented,  on  the 
great  and  important  queftion  of  ratification ; 
yet,  by  the  mode  adopted  by  five  ftates,  of 
propofing  amendments  at  the  time  of  ratifying 
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it,  the  fears  of  the  people  in  general  evaporated 
by  degrees.  The  new  conftitution  was  adopted 
with  applaufe  and  fuccefs,  and  the  promife  and 
the  expectations  of  amendments,  flattered  all 
•claifes  with  every  advantage  that  could  be  ra- 
tionally expected. 

The  new  fyftem  of  government  was  ufhered 
into  exiftence  under  peculiar  advantages  ;  and 
no  circumftance  tended  more  rapidly  to  difli- 
pate  every  unfavorable  impreffion,  than  the 
unanimous  choice  of  a  gentleman  to  the  preii- 
dential  chair,  at  once  meritorious,  popular,  and 
beloved,  beyond  any  man.  Wafhington,  the 
favorite  of  every  clafs  of  people,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  government  of  experiment  and 
expectation.  Had  any  character  of  lefc  pop- 
ularity and  celebrity,  been  deiignated  to 
this  high  truft,  it  might  at  this  period  have 
endangered,  if  not  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
peace  of  the  union.  Though  fome  thought 
the  executive  vefted  with  too  great  powers  to 
be  entrufted  to  the  hand  of  any  individual, 
Wafhington  was  an  individual  in  whom  they 
Jiacl  the  moft  unlimited  confidence. 

After  the  diffolution  of  the  American  army, 
and  the  retirement  of  the  commander  in  chief 
from  the  confpicuous  ftation  in  which  he  had 
been  placed,  the  celebrity  of  his  life  and  man- 
ners, affociated  with  the  circumftances  of  a 
remarkable  revolution,  in  which  he  always 
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flood  on  the  fore -ground,  naturally  turned  the 
eyes  of  all  toward  him.  The  hearts  of  the 
whole  continent  were  united,  to  give  him  their 
approbatory  voice,  as  the  moft  fuitable  charac- 
ter in  the  United  States,  to  prefide  at  the  head 
of  civil  srovernment. 


The  fplendid  infignia  of  military  command 
laid  afide,  the  voluntary  retirement  of  general 
Wafhlngton  had  raifed  his  reputation  to  the 
zenith  of  human  glory.  Had  he  perfevered 
in  his  refolution,  never  again  to  engage 
in  the  thorny  path  of  public  life,  his  repofe 
might  have  been  forever  infured,  in  the  de- 
lightful walks  of  rural  occupation.  He  might, 
in  his  retirement  on  Mount  Vernon,  have  cher- 
iflied  thofe  principles  of  republicanifm  which 
he  always  profeifed,  as  well  as  the  patriotifm 
which  he  exhibited  in  the  field  ;  and  by  his 
difmterefted  example  he  might  have  checked 
the  afpiring  ambition  of  fome  of  his  former 
aflbciates,  and  handed  down  his  own  name  to 
pofterity  with  redoubled  luftre  :*  but  man,  af- 
ter long  habits  of  activity,  in  the  meridian  of  ap- 
plaufe,  is  generally  reftlefs  in  retirement.  The 
difficulty  of  entirely  quitting  the  luminous 
fcenes  on  the  great  ftage  of  public  action,  is 
often  exemplified  in  the  moft  exalted  charac- 
ters :•  thus,  even  the  dignified  Wafhington 

*  This  was  the  opinion  of  fome  of  his  moft  intimate  afTo- 
ciates  at  the  time;  yet  doubtlefs  general  Wafnington 
thought  it  his  duty  to  aid  his  country  at  fo  critical  an  era. 
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CHAP.  xxxi.  could  not,  amidft  the  buftle  of  the  world, 
become  a  calm,  difinterefted  fpectator  of  the 
tranfactions  of  ftatefmen  and  politicians.  His 
moft  judicious  friends  were  confident  he  had 
no  fame  to  acquire,  and  wifhed  him  to  remain 
on  the  pinnacle  he  had  already  reached ;  but, 
urged  by  the  ftrong  voice  of  his  native  ftate, 
and  looked  up  to  by  every  ftate  in  the  union, 
the  call  was  ftrong  and  impreffive,  and  he  again 
came  forward  in  public  life,  though  it  appeared 
to  be  in  counteraction  of  his  former  determi- 
nations. 

Thus  the  former  commander  of  the  armies 
of  America  had  been  chofen  one  of  the  dele- 
gates for  a  general  convention  of  the  ftates, 
and  lent  his  hand  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
conftitution  of  civil  government.  This  inftru- 
ment,  as  above  obferved,  appeared  to  the  pub- 
lie  eye  to  lie  open  to  many  objections  :  it  was 
viewed  as  doubtful  in  its  origin,  dangerous  in 
its  afpect,  and  for  a  time 'very  alarming  to  the 
feelings  of  men,  who  were  tremblingly  alive  on 
the  fmalleft  encroachment  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges, for  which  they  had  facrificed  their  for- 
tunes, immolated  their  friends,  and  rifked  their 
own  lives.  General  Wafhington  himfelf  ob- 
ferved, when  he  figned  the  new  conftitution, 
that  "  it  was  an  experiment  on  which  the  def- 
"  tiny  of  the  republican  model  of  government 
"  was  ftaked."  But  the  fyftem  was  adopted 
with  expectations  of  amendment,  and  the  ex- 
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periment  proved  falutary,  and  has  ultimately 
redounded  as  much  to  the  honor  and  intereft 
of  America,  as  any  mode  or  form  of  govern- 
ment that  could  have  been  devifed  by  the  wif- 
dom  of  man. 

It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  no  man  in  the 
union  had  it  fo  much  in  his  power  to  aflimilate 
the  parties,  conciliate  the  affections,  and  obtain 
a  general  fanction  to  the  new  conftitution,  as  a 
gentleman  who  commanded  their  obedience  in 
the  field,  and  had  won  the  veneration,  refpect, 
and  affections  of  the  people,  in  the  moft  diftant 
parts  of  the  union.  Yet,  foon  after  the  organ- 
ization of  the  new  conftitution  of  government, 
a  ftruggle  began  to  take  place  between  mon- 
archifts  and  republicans,  the  confequences  of 
which  fome  future  period  muft  difclofe.  From 
a  variety  of  new  fources  j  of  new  objects  of 
magnificence  opening  before  them  ;  pf  new 
profpects  of  wealth  anticipated,  the  fpirit  of  in- 
trigue was  matured  even  among  the  politicians 
of  yefterday.  Some  of  them  were  fighing  for 
more  liberty,  without  difcretion  or  judgment 
to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  what  they  already  pof- 
feffed  ;  others  were  grafping  at  powers,  which 
neither  reafon  or  law,  conftitutions  of  their 
own  forming,  nor  the  feelings  of  nature  could 
juftify. 

VOL.    III.  2....Y 
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CHAP.  xxxi.  Thus  it  appeared,  convulfions  might  en- 
fue,  great  conflicts  be  fuftained,  and  great 
fpirits  be  fubdued,  before  the  minds  of  ev- 
ery clafs  could  be  perfectly  tranquillized, 
even  under  the  wifefl  fyftem  of  human  govern- 
ment. But  fuch  a  people  as  the  Americans 
cannot  fuddenly  be  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  flave- 
ry  ;  it  is  a  work  of  time  to  obliterate  old  opin- 
ions, founded  in  reafon,  and  fanned  by  enthufi- 
afm,  till  they  had  become  a  part  of  the  religious 
creed  of  a  nation.  Notwithftanding  the  ap- 
prehenfions  which  have  pervaded  the  minds  of 
many,  America  will  probably  long  retain  a 
greater  mare  of  freedom  than  can  perhaps  be 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
This  may  be  more  the  refult  of  her  local  fitua- 
tion,  than  from  her  fuperior  policy  or  modera- 
tion. From  the  general  equality  of  fortune 
which  had  formerly  reigned  among  them,  it 
may  be  modeftly  afierted,  that  moft  of  the  in- 
habitants of  America  were  too  proud  for  mon- 
archy, yet  too  poor  for  nobility,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared,  too  felfifh  and  avaricious  for  a  vir- 
tuous republic. 

The  people  of  America  however  were  not 
yet  prepared,  like  the  ungrateful  Ifraelites  to 
afk  a  king,  nor  were  their  fpirits  fufficiently 
broken,  to  yield  the  "  befl  of  their  olive- 
"  grounds  to  his  fervants,  or  to  fee  their  fons 
"  appointed  to  run  before  his  chariots."  Yet 
it  was  to  be  regretted,  that  there  foon  appeared 
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a  clafs  of  men,  who,  though  taken  from  the 
bar,  the  mop,  or  the  more  fimple  occupations 
of  life  to  command  armies,  and  to  negociate 
with  foreign  nations,  had  imbibed  ideas  of  dif- 
tinguifhed  rank  and  oilentatious  titles,  incom- 
patible with  republican  principles,  and  totally 
repugnant  to  the  views  of  the  zealous  advocates 
of  American  freedom.  Indeed  many  of  thefe 
had  been  fwept  off  by  the  hand  of  time  and 
death  ;  thofe  who  ilill  lived  in  the  fhade  of  re- 
tirement, obferved  with  regret,  that  unlefs  coun- 
teracted with  firmnefs,  the  fiat  of  an  individual 
might  become  more  refpedled  than  the  general 
will  of  the  people. 

There  yet  remained  a  confiderable  clafs  of 
thefe  firm  adherents  to  the  principles  of  the 
revolution  ;  they  were  ftrongly  impreffed  with 
the  neceility  of  an  energetic  government,  and 
the  weaknefs  of  the  old  confederation.  They 
Were  alib  fenfible  of  the  many  difficulties  that 
muft  arife  in  the  fifcal  arrangements  of  a  people^ 
who  had  been  long  without  a  ftable  medium  of 
trade,  while  agriculture,  commerce,  and  every 
other  purfuit,  wore  a  new  face,  in  confequence 
of  a  long  war.  But  they  had  not  contemplated 
the  introduction  of  new  projects,  which  were 
thought  defigned  to  enrich  and  ennoble  fome  of 
the  officers  of  the  army,  to  create  a  fplendid 
government,  and  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  new 
prders  in  the  ftate.  Thefe  were  articles  that 
had  made  no  part  of  their  creed. 
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CHAP.  xxxr.  The  fpirit  of  finance,  which,  a  fenfible  writer 
obferves,  "  accumulates  woes  on  the  head  of  a 
"  people,  by  ftripping  them  of  the  means  of 
"  fubfiftence,  and  what  is  infinitely  more  to  be 
"  regretted,  faps  the  foundations  of  morality," 
had  heretofore  been  only  the  dream  of  fome 
overgrown  public  creditor.  A  funding  fyftem 
afterwards  introduced,  attended  with  all  the 
intricacies  of  more  aged  financiers,  which  never 
could  be  underftood,  and  a  public  debt  thereby 
enhanced,  which  was  probably  never  intended 
to  be  paid,  was  impregnated  in  the  brain  of  a 
young  officer*  of  foreign  extraction,  an  adven- 
turer of  a  bold  genius,  active  talents,  and  for- 
tunate combinations,  from  his  birth  to  the  ex- 
alted ftation  to  which  he  was  lifted  by  the 
fpirit  of  favoritifm  in  American  arrangements. 
Yet  when  the  fyftem  appeared,  it  was  embraced 
with  warmth  by  a  confiderable  clafs,  as  the  le- 
gitimate child  of  fpeculation.  But  it  appeared 
a  monfter  in  the  eye  of  a  very  large  part  of  the 
community,  who  viewed  it  as  the  parent  of  a 
national  debt  that  would  hang  on  the  neck  of 
America  to  the  lateft  generations. 

Hence,  a  train  of  reftlefs  paflions  were  awak- 
ened, that  excited  to  activity,  and  created  a 
rage  for  project,  fpeculation,  and  various  arti- 
fices, to  fupport  a  factitious  dignity,  which 
finally  ruined  multitudes  of  unfufpecting  citi* 

*  Alexander  Hamilton, 
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zens.  Hence  a  fpirit  of  public  gambling,  fpec- 
ulation  in  paper,  in  lands,  in  every  thing  elfe, 
to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  any  nation.  Many 
other  contingencies  were  felt  too  feverely  to 
require  a  particular  fpecification. 

When  general  Wafhington  was  placed  in  the 
prefidential  chair,  he  doubtlefs  felt  all  the  foli- 
citude  for  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  which  fucji 
a  facred  depoftte  entrufted  to  his  integrity  would 
naturally  awaken.  His  own  reputation  was 
blended  with  the  adminiftration  of  government 
on  thofe  principles  of  republicanifm,  which  he 
had  always  profefled,  and  which  he  had  fup- 
ported  by  his  fword  ;  while  time,  circumftances 
and  interefts  had  changed  the  opinions  of  many 
influential  characters. 

Thus,  the  favored  and  beloved  Waihington, 
called  from  his  firft  retirement  to  act  as  chief 
magiftrate  in  the  adminiftration  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, whatever  meafures  he  fanctioned, 
were  coniidered  as  the  beft,  the  wifeft,  and  moft 
juft,  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people.  In  moft 
inftances,  it  is  true,  he  prefided  with  wifdom, 
dignity,  and  moderation,  but  complete  perfec- 
tion is  not  to  be  attributed  to  man.  '  Undue 
prejudices  and  partialities  often  imperceptibly 
creep  into  the  beft  of  hearts  ;  and  with  all  the 
veneration  due  to  fo  meritorious  a  character, 
there  were  many  who  thought  him  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  military  favorites. 
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CHAP.  xxxi.  A  very  judicious  gentleman  well  acquainted 
with  ancient  hiftory,  and  with  modern  poli- 
tics,* obferved,  during  the  adminiftration  of 
general  Wafhingon,  that  "  the  preiident  of 
"  the  United  States  held  the  hearts  of  all 
•c  America  in  his  hand,  from  the  moment  of 
"  his  elevation  to  the  command  of  her  armies, 
"  to  his  honorable  retirement  to  private  life, 
"  and  from  his  dignified  retreat  to  his  inaugur- 
"  ation  at  New  York.  Placed  in  the  executive 
"  chair  by  the  united  voice  of  all  parties,  it  was 
"  expected  the  chief  magiftrate,  whom  flattery 
"  endows  with  all  perfection,  and  to  whom 
"  juftice  attributes  many  excellent  qualities, 
"  would  have  felt  himfelf  above  the  partialities 
"  that  ufually  hang  about  the  human  heart  j 
"  and  that,  divefting  himfelf  of  the  little  pre- 
"  jijdices  that  obtrude  and  frequently  fully  the 
"  greateft  characters,  he  would  have  been  of  no 
"  party  in  his  appointments,  and  that  real  mer- 
"  it,  \vhetherfederal  or  anti-federal,  would  have 
"  been  equally  noticed. 

"  It  was  not  expected,  that  thofe  gentlemen 
"  who  wifhed  for  a  more  perfect  fyftem  of 
"  government,  or  fome  amendments  to  the 
"  prefent,  would  have  been  cut  off  from  every 
"  focial  and  political  claim  ;  and  that  only  the 
"  officers  of  the  late  army,  and  the  devotees 
"  to  unconditional  ratification,  would  have 

*  Letter  to  the  author. 
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"  been  thought  worthy  of  confidence  or  place    CHAP.XXX& 
"  under  a  government  that  has  yet  the  minds 
"  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  people  to  foothe, 
"  and  the  affections  of  a  judicious  and  difcern- 
"  ing  party  to  conciliate.* 

"  True  policy  fhould  have  dictated  the  moft 
"  impartial  diftribution  of  office  in  the  new  ar- 
"  rangement.  It  is  a  new  and  untried  exper- 
"  iment,  into  which  many  of  the  people  think 
"  they  have  been  precipitated,  without  time 
"  for  due  confideration.  They  begin  to  feel 
"  the  weight  of  taxes  and  impofts  to  which 
"  they  have  not  been  accuftomed.  They  be- 
"  gin  to  inquire  whether  all  the  late  energetic 
"  exertions,  were  deiigned  only  to  fubferve 
"  the  interefts  of  a  certain  party,  and  to  fur- 
"  nifh  falaries,  finecures,  and  extravagant  com- 
"  penfations  for  the  favorites  of  the  army  and 
"  the  fycophants  of  power,  to  the  exclufion  of 
"  all  who  had  not  adopted  the  creed  of  pailive 
"  obedience." 

A  cool  examiner,  who  may  hereafter  retro- 
fpect  the  period,  from  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
American  conftitution  to  the  clofe  of  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  firft  prefident,  will  judge, 
on  the  detail  of  facts,  whether  there  was  or 
was  not  juft  reafon  for  the  above  obfervations. 

*  This   letter   was  written   before  feveral    important 
amendments  were  made. 
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Future  hiftoric  writers  may  fcrutinize  and  fur- 
vey  paft  tranfactions  with  due  criticifm  and 
candor,  when,  whatever  may  have  been  ob- 
ferved  on  any  other  fubject,  all  will  allow  that 
no  fteps,  during  the  civil  functions  of  prelident 
Washington,  were  fo  unpopular  as  the  Indian 
war,  fanctioned  by  the  prefident  foon  after  the 
operation  of  the  meafures  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  his  ratification  of  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  negociated  by  John  Jay,  Efq.  The  ap- 
pointment of  this  gentleman  to  a.  diplomatic 
character,  while  chief  juftice  of  the  fupreme 
court  of  the  union,  was  thought  very  objection- 
able, and  very  fenfible  protefts  were  entered  in 
the  fenate,  againft  the  blending  of  office.  It 
was  thought  very  incompatible  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  confdtution,  to  act  in  the  double 
capacity  of  a  negociator  abroad  and  the  firft 
officer  of  juftice  at  home. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  objections,  Mr.  Jay 
was  commiffioned,  and  repaired  to  England, 
oftenfibly  to  require  the  furrender  of  the  weft- 
ern  pofts,  the  retention  of  which  had  brought 
on  the  war  with  the  favages,  as  obferved  above, 
and  to  demand  fatisfaclion  for  the  depredations 
and  fpoliations  that  had  for  feveral  years  been 
made  on  American  commerce,  in  defiance  of 
the  late  treaty  of  peace.  The  war  in  which 
England  was  then  engaged  againft  France  had 
given  a  pretext  for  thofe  fpoliations.  The  hap- 
pbefs  and  tranquillity  of  the  Englifli  nation 
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had  not  appeared  to  have  been  much  enhanced, 
either  by  the  ftruggle  or  the  termination  of 
the  war  with  their  former  colonies.  After  the 
pacification  of  the  nations  at  war,  and  the  con- 
clufion  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  fuch  feuds  arofe  in  England  from  va- 
rious fources  and  caufes  of  difcontent,  as  difcov- 
ered  that  the  nation  were  for  a  time  far  from 
being  more  tranquillized  than  the  United  States, 
previous  to  their  adoption  of  the  prefent  con- 
ilitution. 

Indeed  the  Englifh  nation  had  few  caufes 
of  triumph  ;  their  fyftems  of  policy  had  been 
every  where  deranged,  and  their  fatal  miftakes 
exemplified  in  the  diftrefles  of  their  eaftern  do- 
minions, as  well  as  thofe  in  the  weft.  The  con- 
fufion  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  mifconducl:  of 
their  officers  there,  called  aloud  for  inquiry  and 
reform  :  and  amidft  the  complicated  difficulties 
which  embarrafled  the  meafures  of  adminiftra- 
tion,  their  king  became  infane,  the  royal  family 
were  at  variance,  and  the  heir  apparent  had 
many  caufes  of  difcontent,  befides  the  aliena- 
tion of  his  parents,  which  had  been  fome  time 
increafing.  The  parliament  and  the  miniftry 
were  intriguing  for  power,  and  various  parties 
claimed  their  right  to  affume  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment during  the  king's  difability,  and  the 
recollections  of  all  were  embittered,  by  a  retro- 
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fpect  of  the  misfortunes  they  had  experienced 
during  the  late  war.  Their  lofles  had  been  in- 
calculable, nor  could  the  wifeft  of  their  ftatef- 
men  devife  methods  for  the  payment  of  even 
the  intereft  of  the  enormous  national  debt,  and 
the  recovery  of  the  nation  to  that  fcale  of  hon- 
our, profperity  and  grandeur  they  had  former- 
ly enjoyed. 

In  this  fummary  view  of  the  ftate  of  the 
Britifh  nation  for  the  laft  ten  years,  a  .  treaty 
with  England  was  not  a  very  defirable  object  in 
the  eyes  of  many  of  the  moft  judicious  ftatef- 
men  in  America.  Perhaps  no  man  was  better 
qualified  than  Mr.  Jay  to  undertake  to  negociate 
a  bufinefs  of  fo  much  delicacy  and  refponfibility. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  ftricl  integrity,  amiable 
manners,  and  complacent  difpoiition  ;  whofe 
talents  for  negociation  had  been  evinced  by  his 
firmnefs,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues, 
when  they  effected  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris,  in 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-three. 
But  while  in  England,  whether  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  court  of  St.  James,  or  from  any 
predetermined  fyftem,  with  regard  to  England 
or  France,  or  from  the  yielding  foftnefs  of  a 
mind,  naturally  urbane  and  polite,  is  uncertain. 
Yet  whatever  might  have  been  the  principal 
operative  caufe,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Mr. 
Jay  fell  from  that  dignified,  manly,  indepen- 
dent fpirit  which  ought  to  have  marked  an 
American  negociator.  He  was  led  to  fuccumb 
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too  far  to  the  dictations  of  lord  Grenville  ;   this    CHAP.  ix% 
condefcenfion   undoubtedly  arofe,  more  from  * 

an  apprehenfion  that  he  could  not  do  better, 
than  from  any  inclination  to  fwerve  from  the 
interefts  of  his  country.  The  confequence  was, 
he  agreed  to  a  treaty  highly  advantageous  to 
Great  Britain,  degrading  to  the  United  States, 
very  ofFenfive  to  France,  the  ally  of  America  in 
the  days  of  her  tribulation,  and  who  was  now 
herfelf  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  moft  of  the  European  potentates, 
combined*  to  overthrow  the  newly  eftabliftied 
government  in  France. 

This  government  they  had  erected,  through 
civil  convulfions  that  diftorted  every  thing 
from  its  ancient  form  and  order.  Monarchy 
was  overthrown,  their  king  decapitated,  hierar- 
chy abolifhed,  and  a  fuperftitious  priefthood 
annihilated,  amidft  the  deftruclion  of  the  lives 
of  thoufands  of  all  clafles,  and  a  feries  of  fuch 
bloody  deeds  cf  horror  as  freeze  the  foul  of  hu- 
manity on  the  recollection.  Thefe  revolution- 
ary fcenes  in  every  nation,  are  generally  attend- 
ed with  circumftances  mocking  to  the  feelings 
of  companion ;  yet  undoubtedly  all  nations 
have  a  right  to  eftablifti  fuch  modes  and  forms 
of  government  as  a  majority  of  the  people  mail 
think  moft  conducive  to  the  general  intereft. 
The  various  caufes  which  contributed  to  more 


See  treaty  of  Pilnitz. 
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diftrefsful  fcenes  of  barbarity  than  are  ufually 
exhibited  in  fo  fhort  a  period,  may  be  left  to 
the  difcuffion  of  thofe  who  have  written,  or 
may  write  the  hiftory  of  the  late  revolution  in 
France,  and  the  chara&er  and  conduct  of  that 
•wonderful  people. 

It  was  with  apparent  reluctance  that  prefident 
Wafliington  figned  the  treaty  negociated  by  Mr. 
Jay :  he  hefitated,  and  obferved,  "  that  it  was 
"  pregnant  with  events."  Many  gentlemen  of 
the  firft  penetration  forefaw  and  dreaded  the 
confequences  of  this  diplomatic  tranfaction  ; 
fome  fcrupled  not  to  declare,  that  it  was  not 
only  "  pregnant  with  events,"  but  "  with 
evils."  But,  notwithftanding  it  wore  fo  dif- 
gufting  an  afpect  to  more  than  one  half  the  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States,  it  was  ratified  by  a 
majority  in  the  fenate,  figned  by  the  prefident, 
and  became  the  fupreme  law  of  the  land. 

This  ratification  created  a  divifion  of  fenti- 
ment,  which  was  artfully  wrought  up,  until  a 
diffeveration  of  opinion  appeared  throughout 
the  union.  In  congrefs,  the  parties  on  every 
great  queftion  feemed  nearly  equally  divided ; 
each  had  their  partifans :  the  fpirits  of  the 
people  were  agitated  and  embittered  to  an 
alarming  degree,  by  the  extreme  point  of  op- 
pofition  in  which  the  inftrument  was  viewed. 
The  whole  body  of  the  people  were  defignated 
under  traits  of  diftinclion  which  never  ought 
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to  exift  in  the  United  States;  and  a  ftruggle 
took  place,  the  confequences  of  which  fome 
future  period  muft  difclofe. 

It  is  difgraceful  indeed  to  Americans,  who 
had  juft  broken  the  {hackles  of  foreign  domina- 
tion, to  fubmit  to  the  unhappy  diftin&ion  of 
Britifh  or  French  partifans.  But  the  attach- 
ment of  many  to  their  old  allies,  to  whom  they 
felt  themfelves  obliged,  of  many  others  to  the 
Britifh  nation,  its  modes  of  government  and  its 
commerce,  occalioned  fuch  a  ftigma  to  mark 
them  for  a  time. 

America  ftiould  indeed  forever  have  main- 
tained a  character  of  her  own,  that  {hould 
have  fet  her  on  high  ground,  whence  ihe 
might  have  looked  down  from  the  pinnacle  of 
independence  and  peace,  and  only  have  pitied 
the  fquabbles,  the  cQnfufion,  and  the  miferies 
of  the  European  world.  A  quarter  of  the 
globe  blefled  with  all  the  productions  of  nature, 
increafing  aftonifhingly  in  population,  improv- 
ing rapidly  in  erudition,  arts,  and  all  the  fci- 
ences  necefiary  to  the  happinefs  of  man  ;  bound- 
ed by  a  vaft  ocean,  by  rivers,  by  mountains, 
that  have  been  the  wonder  of  ages,  ought  for- 
ever to  hold  herfelf  independent  on  any  power 
on  earth. 

Imagination  may  indulge  a  pleafing  reverie, 
and  fuppofe  for  a  moment,  that  if  the  govern- 
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CHAP.  xxxr.  ment  of  the  United  States  had  reared  a  defence 
around  her  fea-board,  that  might  have  reached 
to  the  heavens,  by  her  bold  inhibitions  againft 
all  foreign  connexions,  or  commercial  and  po- 
litical intercourfe  with  diftant  nations,  it  might 
have  been  the  beft  barrier  to  her  peace,  liberty, 
and  happinefs.  But  there  are  no  mounds  of 
feparation,  either  natural  or  artificial,  and  per- 
haps had  it  been  practicable  there  mould  have 
been,  they  might  have  been  penetrated  by  a 
thirft  for  wealth  ;  commerce  might  have  ihaken 
them  to  the  foundation,  or  ambition  might 
have  broken  down  the  battlements. 

Inftead  of  guarding  round  the  infant  republic 
of  America,  by  a  total  detachment  from  foreign 
connexions,  affection,  or  influence,  we  have  al- 
ready feen  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
interefting  themfelves  beyond  the  common  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  in  the  operations  of  European 
wars,  dhTenfions,  politics,  and  government. 

It  is  not  ftrange  that  the  aflonifhing  revolu- 
tion in  France  fhould  be  beheld  with  very  ex- 
traordinary emotions.  The  world  had  viewed 
the  excifion  of  a  king,  queen,  and  the  royal 
family  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  The  exifting 
generation  had  witneffed  the  extinction  of  the 
claims  of  a  long  line  of  anceftral  dignitaries, 
that  had*been  fupported  from  Charlemagne  to 
Lewis  the  fixteenth,  under  all  the  appendages 
of  defpotifm  that  had  opprefled  its  millions, 
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until  they  had  reached  that  point  of  degrada-  CHAP. 
tion  and  fervility,  beyond  which  the  elaftic 
mind  of  man  can  bend  no  farther.  This  yoke 
was  broken,  and  the  bars  burfl  in  funder  by 
the  ftrong  hand  of  the  people,  and  by  the  ope- 
rations of  a  refentment  which  difcovered  more 
than  the  imaginary  reactions  of  nature,  among 
the  inhabitants  of  a  vaft  domain.  This  people 
had  been  too  long  viewed  as  a  nation  of  ilaves, 
and  their  ftruggles  for  freedom  and  the  equal 
rights  of  man  ought  to  have  been  cheriflied  by 
Americans,  who  had  juft  obtained  their  own 
independence,  by  a  reliftance  that  had  coil  them 
much  of  the  beft  blood  of  their  citizens, 

But  the  Gallican  nation  at  this  period  was 
not  viewed  with  that  cordiality  by  fome  claries 
in  America,  which  might  have  been  expected. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  manifeft- 
ly  difcovered  a  coolnefs  to  a  nation  which  had 
fo  effentially  aided  the  great  American  caufe,  in 
the  darkeft  of  its  days  ;  a  nation  with  whom 
the  United  States  had  formed  treaties,  and  be- 
come the  allies,  from  intereft,  neceffity  and 
gratitude,  and  to  whom  they  yet  felt  obligations 
that  could  not  be  eaiily  cancelled. 

The  prefident  had  indeed  publimed  a  procla- 
mation of  neutrality,  and  made  great  profef- 
fions  of  friendihip  to  the  republic  of  France. 
He  alfo  fent  an  envoy  to  refide  there,  while  the 
government  of  France  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
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CHAP.  xxxi.    directory :  but  it  was  thought  the  appointment 
was  not  the  moft  judicious. 

A  character  eccentric  from  youth  to  declin- 
ing age  ;  a  man  of  pleafure,  pride,  and  extrav- 
agance, fond  of  the  trappings  of  monarchy, 
and  implicated  by  a  coniiderable  portion  of  the 
citizens  of  America,  as  deficient  in  principle, 
was  not  a  fuitable  perfon  for  a  reiident  miniller 
in  France  at  fo  important  a  crifis.  The  Galli- 
can  nation  was  in  the  utmofl  confuiion  :  the 
effervefcence  of  oppofition  to  their  revolution 
boiling  high  in  moft  parts  of  Europe.  Diflen- 
fions  \vere  heightening  in  America,  and  exift- 
ing  treaties  in  danger  of  being  fhaken.  Thefe 
circumftances  required  a  man  of  ftable  princi- 
ples, and  refpectability  of  character,  rather  than 
a  dexterous  agent  of  political  mifchief,  whofe 
abilities  and  addrefs  were  well  adapted  either 
for  private  or  court  intrigue. 

The  exigencies  of  affairs,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  required  an  American  negociator  of 
different  habits  and  manners.  A  fuperfedure 
took  place.  Mr.  Munroe,  a  gentleman  of  un- 
impeachable integrity,  much  knowledge  and 
information,  united  with  diftinguifhed  abilities, 
great  ftrength  of  mind,  and  a  ftrong  attach- 
ment to  the  republican  fyftem,  was  appointed 
and  fent  forward  by  prefident  Waihington. 

A  full  detail  of  the  ftate  and  fituation  of 
France,  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Munroe  in  a  di- 
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plomatic  character,  the  impreffions  that  had 
been  made  on  the  directory,  relative  to  Amer- 
ican affairs,  the  conduct  of  his  predeceffor,*  and 
his  own  negotiations,  may  be  feen  at  large  in 
a  general  view  afterwards  given  by  him  of  ex- 
ifting  prejudices  which  had  arifen  from  mifre- 
prefentation,  neglect  or  delign,  from  the  exci^ 
iion  of  the  king  of  France,  until  the  recal  and 
return  of  Mr.  Munroe  to  his  native  country. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  America  derived 
no  advantage  from  the  former  minifter's  re- 
pairing to  England,  after  his  miffion  was  ended 
in  France.  He  there  continued  for  fome  time, 
-fomenting  by  his  letters  the  jealoulies  which  had 
already  arifen  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  republic  of  France* 

Thefe  jealoufies  were  increafed  by  a  variety 
of  caufes,  and  the  dhTenfions  of  party  in  Amer- 
ica arofe  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  threaten  the 
diffolution  of  that  ftrong  cement^  which  ought 
to  bind  the  colonies  together  forever.  Thefe 
differences  of  opinion,  with  the  affuming  de- 
meanor of  fome  of  his  officers,  who  often  urged 
to  meafures  that  he  neither  approved  nor  wifli- 
ed  for,  rendered  the  prefident  of  the  United 
States  lefs  happy  than  he  was  before  he  fanc- 
tioned  by  his  name  a  treaty,  which  was  difguft- 
ing  to  almoft  every  ftate  in  the  Union,  and 
which  perhaps  he  never  would  have  figned,  but 

*  Governeur  Morris. 
VOL.  II  h  3.... A 
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CHAP.  xxxi.  from  the  imprelfive  influence  of  heads  of  de- 
partments, and  other  favorites  about  his  perfon. 
This  was  a  clafs  of  men  who  had  been  implicat- 
ed by  a  conliderable  portion  of  the  people,  as 
prompting  the  prefident  of  the  United  States 
to  call  out  a  body  of  militia,  confifting  of  fifteen 
thoufand  men,  oftenfibly  to  fubdue  a  trivial 
infurrecHon  at  the  weftward,  which  it  was  af- 
ferted  by  many  judicious  perfons,  acquainted 
with  the  circumftances,  might  have  been  fub- 
dued  by  five  hundred  only.*  They  attributed 
this  effort  to  a  wifli  to  try  the  experiment  of 
the  promptitude  with  which  an  army  might  be 
called  forth  to  fubferve  the  purpofes  of  govern- 
ment, to  enhance  the  dignity  of  office,  and  the 
fupreme  power  of  the  firft  magiftrate.t  There 
was  certainly  a  clafs  who  aimed  not  fo  much  to 
promote  the  honor  of  the  national  character, 
as  to  eftablifh  the  bafis  of  a  Handing  army,  and 
other  projects  approaching  to  defpotic  fway, 
which  cannot  be  fupported  in  America,  without 
the  aid  of  that  dangerous  engine. 

It  is  dangerous  indeed  for  the  ear  of  the 
chief  magiftrate  to  be  open  to  favorites  of  fuch 
a  complexion.  Such  an  one  will  probably  neg- 
lecl:  his  old  affociates,  and  confer  places  upon 

*  See  Findley's  hiftory  of  the  difturbances  in  the  back 
parts  of  Pennfylvania. 

f  General  Hamilton  was  believed  to  be  the  prime  mov- 
er and  condu&or  of  this  extraordinary  builnefs. 
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men  of  not  the  firft  abilities  in  the  Union.  CHAP.  MM. 
Thefe  are  felected  only  in  times  of  imminent 
danger ;  after  which  their  fervices,  integrity 
and  zeal,  are  too  frequently  repaid  by  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  people,  which  joins  the  cry  of 
the  artful,  who  have  never  labored  in  the 
vineyard,  to  fend  them  into  oblivion. 

The  men  moft  oppofed  to  the  Britilh  treaty, 
negociated  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
ninety-four,  and  who  Hated  their  objections  on 
the  moft  rational  grounds,  were  generally  thofe 
who  had  been  diftinguifhed  for  their  patriot- 
ifm,  firmnefs  and  abilities.  They  had  been 
very  influential  in  a  variety  of  departments, 
previous  to  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  feventy-five.  Nor  had  they  ever  re- 
laxed in  their  energies  during  the  courfe  of  the 
war,  to  effect  the  emancipation  of  their  country 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  crown  of  Britain,  and 
to  obtain  the  independence  of  the  United 
States. 

Thefe  circumftances,  with  the  approach  of  a 
period  when  nature  requires  reft,  rendered  the 
weight  of  government  oppreilive  to  declining 
age.  The  man  who  had  long  commanded,  in  , 
a  remarkable  manner,  the  affection,  the  efteem, 
and  the  confidence  of  his  country,  again  abdi- 
cated his  power,  took  leave  of  the  cares  of 
ftate,  and  retired  a  fecond  time  from  all  public 
occupations,  to  the  delightful  retreats  of  private 
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CHAP. xxxi.     life,  on  liis  highly  cultivated  farm,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Patowmack. 


Previous  to  general  Walhington's  fecond  re- 
turn to  his  rural  amufements,  he  publifhed  a 
farewel  addrefs  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  fraught  with  advice  worthy  of  the  ftatek 
man,  the  hero,  and  the  citizen.  He  exhorted 
them  to  union  among  themfelves,  economy  in 
public  expenditure,  Ibbriety,  temperance,  and 
induftry  in  private  life.  He  folemnly  warned 
them  againft  the  danger  of  fore:  influence, 
exhorted  them  to  obferve  good  iari.li  and  juflice 
toward  all  nations,  to  cultivate  peace  and  har- 
mony with  all,  to  indulge  no  inveterate  antipa- 
thies againft  any,  or  paffionate  attachments  for 
particular  nations,  but  to  be  conftantly  awake 
againft  the  iniidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence., 
obferving,  that  "  this  was  one  of  the  moft  bane- 
"  ful  foes  of  republican  government."  This 
was  indeed,  after  they  were  fplit  into  factions ; 
after  an  exotic  tafte  had  been  introduced  into 
America,  which  had  a  tendency  to  enhance 
their  public  and  to  accumulate  their  private 
debts  ;  and  after  the  poifon  of  foreign  influ- 
ence had  crept  into  their  councils,  and  created 
a  paflion  to  affimilate  the  politics  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  nearer  to  the 
model  of  European  monarchies  than  the  letter 
of  the  conftitution,  by  any  fair  conftruclion, 
would  admit.  It  was  alfo,  after  luxury  had 
fpread  over  every  clafs,  while  the  Jlimulus  to 
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private  induftry  was  in  a  degree  cut  off  by  the 
capture  of  their  fhipping  by  the  belligerent 
powers,  under  various  pretences  of  the  breach 
of  neutrality. 

After  this  period  new  contingencies  arofe, 
and  new  difcuflions  were  required  with  regard 
to  foreign  relations  and  connexions,  that  had 
no  pacific  operation,  or  any  tendency  to  concil- 
iate the  minds,  or  to  quiet  the  perturbed  fpirits 
of  exifting  parties. 

The  operations  and  the  confequences  of  the 
civil  adminiftratipn  of  the  firft  prelident  of  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  the  many  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  his  heart,  and  the  virtues 
which  adorned  his  life,  have  fince  been  viewed 
at  fuch  oppofite  points,  that  further  ftrictures 
on  his  character  and  conduct  fhall  be  left  to 
future  hiftorians,  after  time  has  mollified 
the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  the  prefent  gene- 
ration. A  new  conftitution,  and  an  exteniive 
government,  in  which  he  acted  eight  years  as 
chief  magiftrate,  open  a  new  field  of  obferva- 
tion,  for  future  pens  to  defcant  on  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  a  man,  admired  abroad,  beloved 
at  home,  and  celebrated  through  half  the  globe  : 
this  will  be  done  according  to  the  variety  of 
opinions  which  will  ever  exift  among  mankind, 
when  character  is  furveyed  in  the  cool  mo- 
ments of  calm  philofophy,  which  contemplates 
the  nature  and  pailions  of  man,  and  the  contin- 
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CHAP  «*i.    gent  circumftances,  that  lift  him  to  the  ikies,  or 
leave  him  in  the  lhacie  of  doubtful  opinion. 

Public  opinion  is  generally  grounded  on 
truth ;  but  the  enthufiafm  to  which  the  great- 
eil  part  of  mankind  are  liable,  often  urges  the 
pailions  to  fuch  a  degree  of  extravagance,  as  to 
confound  the  juft  ratio  of  praife  or  reproach  : 
but  the  fervices  and  merits  of  general  Wailiing- 
ton,  are  fo  deeply  engraven  on  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,  that  no  time  or  circumftance 
will  or  ought  ever  to  efface  the  luftre  of  his 
well  earned  reputation. 

We  have  already  feen,  that  after  the  peace, 
the  infant  confederated  ftates  exhibited  fcenes 
and  difclofed  projects  that  open  too  wide  a  field 
for  difcuffion,  to  bring  down  a  regular  hiilori- 
cal  work,  farther  than  the  moment  which  winds 
tip  the  drama  of  the  military,  political,  and  civil 
adminiftration  of  a  man,  whofe  name  will  have 
a  confpicuous  place  in  all  future  hiftorical  re- 
cords. 

Hiftory  may  not  furniih  an  example  of  a 
perfon  fo  generally  admired,  and  poffefled  of 
equal  opportunities  for  making  himfelf  the  def- 
potic  mafler  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  who 
had  the  moderation  repeatedly  to  diveft  himfelf 
of  all  authority,  and  retire  to  private  life  with 
the  fentiments  exprefled  by  himfelf  in  the  clofe 
of  his  farewel  addrefs;  he  there  obferved — "  I 
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<c  anticipate  with  pleaiing  expectation  that  re- 
"  treat,  in  which  I  promife  myfelf  to  realize, 
"  without  alloy,  the  fweet  enjoyment  of  par- 
"  taking,  in  the  midft  of  my  fellow  citizens, 
"  the  benign  influence  of  good  laws  under  a 
"  free  government — the  ever  favorite  object  of 
"  my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  truft, 
"  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors,  and  dangers." 

The  commander  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  conducted  from  the 
field  of  war,  and  from  the  zenith  of  civil  com- 
mand, to  the  delicious  retreats  of  peaceful 
folitude.  We  now  leave  him  in  the  fhade  of 
retirement,  with  fervent  willies  that  he  may 
wind  up  the  career  of  human  life  in  that  tran- 
quillity which  becomes  the  hero  and  the  Chrif- 
tian. 

The  adminiftration  of  his  immediate  fucce£ 
for  we  iliall  alfo  leave,  after  fome  general  obfer- 
vations  on  the  character  of  a  man  who  long 
a<5ted  in  the  molt  confpicuous  departments  of 
American  affairs.  The  veracity  of  an  hiftorlau 
requires,  that  all  thofe  who  have  been  diftin- 
guifhed,  either  by  their  abilities  or  their  ele* 
vated  rank,  ihould  be  exhibited  through  every 
period  of  public  life  with  impartiality  and  truth. 
But  the  heart  of  the  annalift  may  fbmetimes  be 
hurt  by  political  deviations  which  the  pen  of. 
the  hiftorian  is  obliged  to  record* 
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CHAP.  xxxi.         Mr.  Adams  was  undoubtedly  a  ftatefman  of 
penetration  and  ability  ;  but  his  prejudices  and 
;  his  paflions  were  fometimes  too  ftrong  for  his 
fagacity  and  judgment. 

After  Great  Britain  had  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  the  difmembered  colonies,  Mr. 
Adams  was  fent  to  England,  with  a  view  of 
negociating  a  treaty  of  commerce  ;  but  the 
government  too  fore  from  the  lofs  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  nation  too  much  foured  by  the 
breach,  nothing  was  done.  He  however  re- 
lided  there  four  or  five  years  ;  and  unfortu- 
nately for  himfelf  and  his  country,  he  became 
fo  enamoured  with  the  Britiih  conftitution,  and 
the  government,  manners,  and  laws  of  the  na- 
tion, that  a  partiality  for  monarchy  appeared, 
which  \vas  inconfiftent  with  his  former  profef- 
fions  of  republicanifm.  Time  and  circumftances 
often  lead  fo  imperfect  a  creature  as  man  to 
view  the  fame  thing  in  a  very  different  point 
of  light. 

Aftef  Mr.  Adams's  return  from  England,  he 
was  implicated  by  a  large  portion  of  his  country- 
men, as  having  relinquiihed  the  republican  fyf- 
tem,  and  forgotten  the  principles  of  the  Amer- 
ican revolution,  which  he  had  advocated  for 
near  twenty  years. 

The  political  errors  of  men  of  talents,  fome- 
times fprmg  from  their  own  paflions  ;  often 
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from  their  prejudices  imbibed  by  local  6r  Inci- 
dental  circumftances  ;  and  not  unfrequently 
from  the  verfatile  condition  of  man,  which  ren- 
ders it  difficult,  at  one  period,  to  decide  on  the 
beft  fyftem  of  civil  government ;  or  at  another, 
on  the  moft  effectual  means  of  promoting  the 
general  happinefs  of  mankind.  This  may  lead 
the  candid  mind  to  caft  a  veil  over  that  ambi- 
guity which  confounds  opinion,  and  that  coun- 
teraction of  former  principles,  which  often  fets 
a  man  in  oppofition  to  himfelf,  and  prevents 
that  uniformity  of  conduct  which  dignifies^ 
and  that  confiftency  which  adorns  the  character. 

Pride  of  talents  and  much  ambition,  were 
undoubtedly  combined  in  the  character  of  the 
prefident  who  immediately  fucceeded  general 
Wafhlngton,  and  the  exifting  circumftances  of 
his  country,  with  his  own  capacity  for  bufinefs, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  for  the  full  gratifi- 
cation of  the  moft  prominent  features  of  his 
character. 

Endowed  with  a  comprehenlive  genius,  well 
acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  men  and  of  na- 
tions ;  and  having  long  appeared  to  be  actuated 
by  the  principles  of  integrity,  by  a  zeal  for  the 
rights  of  men,  and  an  honeft  indignation  at  the 
ideas  of  defpotifm,  it  was  viewed  as  a  kind  of 
political  phenomenon,  when  difcovered  that 

VOL.  III.  3....B 
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CHAP.  xxxr.    Mr.   Adams's  former  opinions  were  beclouded 
by  a  partiality  for  monarchy. '  It  may  however 
be  charitably  prefumed,  that  by  living  long 
near  the  fplendor  of  courts  and  courtiers,  with 
other  concurring  circumftances,  he  might  be- 
come fo  biafledin  his  judgment  as  to  think  that 
an  hereditary  monarchy  was  the  beft  govern- 
ment for  his  native  country.*     From  his  know- 
ledge of  men,  he  was  feniible  it  was  eafy  to  turn 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  any  fyftem 
fupported  by  plaufible  argumentation.     Thus 
he  drew  a  doleful  picture  of  the  confufion  and 
dhTolution  of  all  republics,  and  prefented  it  to 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  under  the  title  of 
a  "  Defence  of  their  conftitutions."     This  had 
a  powerful  tendency  to  fhake  the  republican 
fyftem  through   the  United  States.     Yet   the 
predilection  of  Americans  in  general,  in  favor  of 
a  republican  form  of  government  was  fo  ftrong, 
that  few  had  the  hardinefs  to  counteract  it,  un- 
til feveral  years  after  the  United  States  had  be- 
come an  independent  nation. 

On  Mr.  Adams's  return  from  England,  he 
undoubtedly  difcovered  a  partiality  in  favor  of 

*  Circumftances  may  in  fome  future  day  render  ft  ne- 
ceflary  to  adopt  this  mode  of  government  in  the  United 
States.  Rome  had  not  a  mafter  until  the  people  had  be- 
come prepared  for  the  yoke  by  their  diflenfions  and  follies. 
Thefe,  more  than  the  arm  of  Coefar,  rivetted  their  chains, 
and  funk  them  to  a  level  with  the  moft  abjeft  and  fervile 
nations. 
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monarchic  government,  and  few  fcrupled  to  af- 
fert  for  a  time,  that  he  exerted  his  abilities  to 
encourage  the  operation  of  thofe  principles  in 
America.  But  any  further  ftrictures  are  unne- 
ceffary  in  this  place  on  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
man, whofe  official  ftations,  abilities  and  fervices, 
amidft  the  revolutionary  conflict,  may  probably 
excite  feme  future  hiftorian  to  inveftigate  the 
caufes  of  his  lapfe  from  former  republican  prin- 
ciples, and  to  obferve  with  due  propriety  on 
his  adminiftration  and  its  confequences  while 
prefident  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  with  more  pleafure  the  writer  records, 
that  notwithftanding  any  miftakes  or  changes 
in  political  opinion,  or  errors  in  public  conduct, 
Mr.  Adams,  in  private  life,  fupported  an  unim- 
peachable character ;  his  habits  of  morality,  de- 
cency and  religion,  rendered  him  amiable  in 
his  family,  and  beloved  by  his  neighbours.  The 
opinions  of  a  man  of  fuch  fobriety  of  manners, 
political  experience,  and  general  knowledge  of 
morals,  law  and  government,  will  ever  have  a 
powerful  effect  on  fociety,  and  muft  naturally 
influence  the  people,  more  efpecially  the  riling 
generation,  the  young  men,  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  acquainting  themfelves  with 
the  character,  police,  and  jurifprudence  of  na- 
tions, or  with  the  hiftory  of  their  own  country, 
much  lefs  with  the  principles  on  which  the 
American  revolution  was  grounded. 
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CHAP.  xxxi.  There  is  a  propenfity  in  mankind,  to  enlift 
themfelves  under  the  authority  of  names,  and 
to  adopt  the  opinions  of  men  of  celebrity,  more 
from  the  fafhion  of  the  times,  than  from  the 
convictions  of  reafqn.  Thus  with  the  borrow- 
ed language  of  their  chieftain,  they  impofe  upon 
themfelves,  until  they  think  his  opinions  are 
their  own,  and  are  often  wrought  up  to  fuch 
a  fierce  fpirit  of  contention,  that  they  appear 
ready  to  defend  them  in  all  the  cruel  modes  of 
the  favage,  who  is  feldom  actuated  by  motives 
pf  candor  and  forgivenefs  of  injuries. 

Both  hiftory  and  experience  have  proved, 
that  when  party  feuds  have  thus  divided  a  na- 
tion, urbanity  and  benevolence  are  laid  alide  ; 
and,  influenced  by  the  moft  malignant  and 
corrupt  paflions,  they  lofe  fight  of  the  facred 
obligations  of  virtue,  until  there  appears  little 
difference  in  the  ferocious  fpirits  of  men  in  the 
moft  refined  and  civilized  fociety,  or  among 
the  rude  and  barbarous  hordes  of  the  wilder- 
nefs.  Though  fome  fymptoms  of  this  degra- 
dation of  the  human  character  have  appeared 
in  America,  we  hope  the  cloud  is  faft  diflipat- 
ing,  and  that  no  viciffitudes  in  human  affairs, 
no  intrigues  of  the  interefted,  nor  any  miftakes 
of  upright  men  will  ever  damp  the  profpect  of 
the  eftablifhment  and  continuance  of  a  republi- 
can fyftem,  which  appears  to  be  beft  adapted  to. 
the  genius  of  Americans.  This  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  the  voice  of  the  majority  ;  the 
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energies  and  facriiices  of  the  fons  of  Columbia,  CHAP.  xxxi. 

have  been  exerted  to  leave  a  republican  form,  " — "~™ 
defined,  modified  and  digefted,  as  a  model  to 
promote  the  happinefs  of  pofterity. 

Yet  there  is  ftill  a  divifion  of  parties,  and  a 
variety  of  fentiment,  relative  to  a  fubjecT:  that 
has  heated  the  imaginations,  and  divided  the 
opinions  of  mankind,  from  the  rife  of  the  Ro-» 
man  republic  to  the  deftruclion  of  her  fplendid 
empire  ;  and  from  that  day  to  the  prefent,  when 
the  divifions  of  the  literati  of  every  age,  have 
called  the  attention  of  genius  and  ability  to 
fpeculate  and  to  diflent  in  their  ideas  of  the  beft 
modes  and  forms  of  government, 

It  may  be  a  fubjed  of  wonder  and  inquiry, 
that  though  fo  many  ages  have  elapfed,  and  fo 
great  a  part  of  the  world  been  civilized  and  im- 
proved, that  the  fcience  of  politics  is  ftill  dark- 
ened by  the  variety  of  opinions  that  prevail 
among  mankind.  It  may  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  genius,  to  conftruct  a  fabric  fo  free 
as  to  releafe  from  fubordination,  nor  in  the  pre- 
fent condition  of  mankind  ought  it  ever  to  be 
wifhed.  Authority  and  obedience  are  neceffary 
to  preferve  focial  order,  and  to  continue  the 
profperity  or  even  the  exiftence  of  nations. 
But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  defpotifm  is  not 
always  the  certain  confequence  of  monarchy, 
nor  freedom  the  fure  refult  of  republican  the* 
ories. 
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It  would  be  prefumption  in  the  writer,  to  en- 
tangle herfelf  on  a  fubjecl  of  fuch  magnitude 
and  importance,  as  to  decide  peremptorily, 
whether  ariftocralic,  monarchic,  or  democratic 
government,  is  beft  adapted  to  the  general  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  people.  This  mail  be  left  to  bold- 
er pens  ;  fhe  will  indulge  little  farther  aberra- 
tion of  her's,  after  the  expreffion  of  her  wifhes, 
that  amidft  the  heterogeneous  opinions  of  a 
theoretic  age,  America  may  not  trifle  away  her 
advantages  by  her  own  folly  and  levity,  nor  be 
robbed  of  any  of  the  effential  rights  which  have 
coil  her  fo  dear,  by  the  intrigues  or  ambition 
of  any  clafs  of  men. 

The  fpeculative  of  every  age  have  theorized 
on  a  fyftem  of  perfect  republicanifm,  but  the 
experiment  has  much  oftener  failed  in  practice, 
among  all  mankind,  than  been  crowned  with 
fuccefs.  Thofe  that  have  come  neareft  thereto, 
the  free  ftates  of  Greece,  the  Achean  league, 
the  Amphyctions,  and  other  confederacies,  fell 
under  the  power  of  Philip,  Alexander,  and  their 
fucceflbrs.  The  republic  of  Athens,  the  moft 
confpicuous  among  the  ancients,  corrupted  by 
riches  and  luxury,  was  wafted  and  loft  by  the 
intrigues  of  its  own  ambitious  citizens. 

The  Roman  commonwealth,  the  proud  boaft, 
the  pattern,  and  exemplar  of  all  republics,  fell 
under  the  defpotifm  of  a  long  line  of  Caefars, 
generally  the  moft  debauched  and  brutal  race 
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of  emperors  that  ever  difgraced  human  nature. 
More  modern  experiments,  Venice,  and  indeed 
all  the  Italian  flates,  who  boafted  their  freedom, 
were  fubjeded  to  the  tyranny  of  an  oligarchy 
or  ariflocracy,  frequently  more  fevere  and  cruel 
than  that  of  monarchy.  In  England,  the  ftrug- 
gles  of  Hampden  and  his  virtuous  affociates 
were  loft,  and  the  ftrong  reafonings  of  the  pat- 
riots of  that  day  in  favor  of  freedom  were  ob- 
literated, after  the  death  of  Charles,  by  the 
artful,  the  hypocritical,  and  the  arbitrary  Crom- 
well ;  and  the  moft  voluptuous  of  kings  was 
reflored,  and  re-feated  on  the  throne  of  Britain. 

Thus,  from  the  firft  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  laft 
of  the  line  of  Brunfwick  who  have  yet  reigned, 
their  republican  opinions  and  the  freedom  of 
the  nation  have  been  in  the  wane,  and  have 
finally  funk  into  an  empty  name  under  the 
tyranny  of  George  the  third.  Indeed  the  moft 
enlightened,  rational,  and  independent  charac- 
ters in  Great  Britain  continue  ftill  to  defend 
the  principles  of  liberty  with  their  pens,  while 
they  have  had  reaibn  to  apprehend  its  total 
extinction  through  the  realm. 

Innumerable  other  inftances  might  be  addu-  > 
ced  of  the  defeat  of  republicanifm,  in  fpite  of 
the  efforts  of  its  moft  zealous  friends :  yet  this 
is  no  proof  that  this  fyftem  of  government  may 
not  be  more  productive  of  happinefs  to  man- 
kind than  that  of  monarchy  or  ariftocracy. 
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The  United  States  of  America  have  now  a  fair 
experiment  of  a  republican  fyftem  to  make  for 
themfelves;  they  may  perhaps  be  pofleffed  of 
more  materials  that  promife  fuccefs  than  have 
ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  nation. 
From  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  emi- 
gration of  their  anceftors,  there  is  little  reafon 
to  fear  that  a  veil  of  darknefs,  tyranny,  and 
barbarity  will  foon  overfpread  the  land  to 
which  they  fled-  Thefe  were  a  fet  of  men 
very  different  in  principles  and  manners  from 
any  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  hiftories  of 
colonization,  where  it  may  be  obferved,  the 
firft  planters  have  been  generally  either  men  of 
enterprife  for  the  acquifition  of  riches  or  fame, 
or  convicted  villains  tranfported  from  more 
civilized  focieties* 

In  the  outfet  of  the  American  revolution,  the' 
arm  of  foreign  power  was  oppofed  by  a  people 
uncontaminated  by  foreign  luxury,  the  intrica- 
cies of  foreign  politics,  or  the  theological  jar- 
gon of  metaphyfical  fceptics  of  foreign  extract. 
Philofophy  then  conveyed  honorable  ideas  of 
fcience,  of  religion,  and  morals  :  the  character 
is  fince  degraded  by  the  unprincipled  farcafms 
of  men  of  letters,  who  affume  the  dignity  of 
philofophic  thought.  Inftead  of  unfolding  the 
fources  of  knowledge,  and  inculcating  truth, 
they  often  confound  without  convincing,  and 
by  their  fophiftical  reafonings  leave  the  fuperfi- 
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tial  reader,  their  newly  initiated  difciple,  on  \  CHAP. 
the  comfortlefs  mores  of  annihilation* 

Thefe  obfervations  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  nation  or  character;  the  hiftorians 
of  Britain,  and  the  philofophers  and  poets  of 
France,  Germany,  and  England,  are  perhaps 
equally  culpable  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
America  has  not  preferved  a  national  character 
of  her  own,  free  from  any  fymptoms  of  perni- 
cious deviation  from  the  pureft  principles  on 
morals,  religion,  and  civil  liberty*  She  has 
been  conducted  through  a  revolution  that  will 
be  ever  memorable,  both  for  its  origin,  its  fuc- 
cefs,  and  the  new  profpecls  it  has  opened  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  confequences  of  this 
revolution  have  not  been  confined  to  one  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  but  the  diflemination  of  more 
liberal  principles  in  government,  and  more  hon- 
orable opinions  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  the 
melioration  of  his  condition,  have  been  fpread 
over  a  confiderable  part  of  the  world. 

But  men,  prone  to  abufe  the  beft  advantages, 
lent  by  the  beneficent  hand  of  providence,  fome- 
times  fport  them  away,  or  confound  caufes 
with  effects,  which  lead  to  the  moil  erroneous 
conclufions.  Thus  it  has  been  the  recent  fafli- 
ion  of  courtiers,  and  of  a  great  part  of  the  cler- 
gy, under  monarchic  governments,  to  impute 
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CHAP.  xxxr.  the  demoralization  and  fcepticifm  that  prevails, 
to  the  fpirit  of  free  inquiry,  as  it  regards  the 
rights  of  civil  fociety.  This  falhion  has  been 
adopted  by  all  anti-republicans  in  America  ; 
but  it  may  be  aiked,  whether  the  declamation 
and  clamor  againft  the  diflemination  of  repub- 
lican opinions  on  civil  government,  as  originat- 
ing the  prevalence  of  atheiflical  folly,  is  found- 
ed on  the  baiis  of  truth  ? 

Examine  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient  republics 
of  Greece,  and  the  fplendid  commonwealth  of 
Rome  ;  was  not  the  ftricteft  regard  paid  to  the 
worfhip  of  their  gods,  and  a  facred  obfervance 
of  their  religious  rites  enjoined,  until  the  Gre- 
cian republics  were  overthrown  by  ambitious 
individuals  ?  It  was  then  that  fceptical  difputes 
more  generally  employed  the  philofophers  j  in 
confequence  of  which  the  rulers  and  the  peo- 
ple funk  into  an  indifference  to  all  religion. 
The  rich  city  of  Athens  particularly,  was  early 
corrupted  by  the  influx  of  wealth,  the  influ- 
ence of  ariftocratic  nobles,  and  the  annihilation 
of  every  principle  connected  with  religion. 

Survey  the  Roman  commonwealth  before 
its  decline,  when  it  was  moft  worthy  of  the  im- 
itation of  republicans.  Was  not  a  general  re- 
gard paid  to  the  worfhip  of  their  deities,  among 
this  celebrated  people,  and  a  fuperftitious  atten- 
tion obferved,  relative  to  omens,  prodigies  and 
judgments,  as  denounced  and  executed  by  their 
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gods,  until  republicanifm  was  extinguifhed,  the 
commonwealth  fubverted,  and  the  fceptre  of  a 
fingle  fovereign  was  ftretched  over  that  vaft 
empire  ?  It  was  then  that  Caligula  fet  up  his 
horfe  to  be  worshipped,  as  a  burlefque  on  reli- 
gion, and  the  fycophants  of  the  court  encour- 
aged every  caprice  of  their  emperor.  The 
people  did  not  become  fo  univerfally  corrupt  as 
to  throw  off  all  regard  for  religion,  and  all  hom- 
age to  the  deities  of  their  anceflors,  until  the 
libidinous  conduct  of  their  auguft  fovereigns, 
and  the  nobles  of  the  court,  fet  the  example. 

Nor  do  we  read  in  more  facred  hiftory, 
through  all  the  ftory  of  the  Ifraelites,  that  the 
fool  ever  faid  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God,  un- 
til under  the  dominion  of  kings. 

It  may  be  obferved  in  the  character  of  more 
modern  republics,  that  religion  has  been  the 
grand  palladium  of  their  inftitutions.  Through 
all  the  free  ftates  of  Italy,  democracy  and  reli- 
gion have  been  confidered  in  union  ;  fome  of 
them  have  indeed  been  darkened  by  fuperflition 
and  bigotry,  yet  not  equally  hoodwinked  under 
republican  governments,  as  are  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms,  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  fubjecled  to 
monarchic  defpotifm. 

By  no  fair  deduction  can  it  be  aflerted,  that 
the  fcepticifm  and  the  late  appearance  of  a  total 
difregard  to  religious  obfervances  in  France, 
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CHAP.  xxxi.  are  in  confequence  of  the  democratic  ft  niggles 
---•  -  of  the  nation.  The  dereliction  of  all  religious 
principles  among  the  literati  of  France,  and  the 
abominable  opinions  of  fome  of  their  philofo- 
phers,  cannot  be  too  much  detefted  ;  but  they 
have  fprung  from  various  caufes,  remote  from 
political  freedom,  and  too  complicated  to  trace 
their  origin,  in  a  page  of  curibry  obfervations. 

The  French  have  long  been  a  highly  civilized, 
refined,  luxurious  nation,  divided  into  two 
claffes,  the  learned  and  the  infidel,  the  igno- 
rant and  fuperftitious,  both  equally  purfuing 
prefent  pleafure,  with  little  regard  to  moral 
principle,  the  laws  of  reafon,  of  God,  or  of  na- 
ture, any  further  than  prompted  by  the  gratifi- 
cations of  the  moment.  The  firft  were  patronifed 
by  the  court  ;  the  rich  and  the  noble  had  been 
generally  infidel  for  more  than  a  century  before 
the  revolution.  The  laft  were  poor,  deprefTed 
and  degraded  by  monarchic  and  prelatic  power, 
until  their  indigence  and  mifery  produced  uni- 
verfal  murmur,  and  revolution  burft  on  a  nar- 
tion,  too  ignorant  to  inveftigate  the  fources  of 
their  own  wretchednefs,  and  too  volatile  and 
impatient  to  wait  the  operation  of  meafures 
adapted  for  relief  by  men  of  more  information 
and  ability  than  themfelves, 

Thus  from  the  ignorance  an4  imbecility  of  a 
people  degraded  by  oppreilion, and  long  the  dupes 
of  prieflly  as  well  as  monarchic  tyranny,  they 
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naturally  followed  the  lead  of  their  fuperiors.  CHAP.  xxxi. 
Thefe  had  long  been  the  infidel  difciples  of  Vol- 
taire, D'Alembert,  and  Diderot ;  the  atheiftical 
opinions  of  thefe  men,  and  others  of  their 
character,  had  been  cheriihed  only  by  courtiers 
and  academicians,  until  near  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  their  numerous  ad- 
herents, who  had  concealed  their  pernicious 
opinions  under  the  veil  of  modefty,  threw  off 
the  malk,  came  out  openly,  and  fet  religion  at 
defiance.  But  the  {hackles  of  fuperftition  were 
not  yet  broken,  nor  were  any  remarkable  ftrug- 
gles  made  in  favor  of  civil  liberty,  until  the 
flame  was  caught  by  their  officers  and  foldiers, 
and  refiftance  to  tyranny  taught  them,  while 
in  union  with  the  fober  and  pious  Americans. 
They  were  animated  by  the  principles  of  free- 
dom while  they  lent  their  arm  in  aid  of  the 
energies  of  a  people,  whofe  charafter  had  never 
been  impeached  as  favorers  of  atheiftical  opin- 
ions, and  who  were  only  exerting  their  abilities, 
both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  in  fupporting 
the  civil  and  focial  rights  of  men. 

On  the  return  of  this  veteran  band  of  officers 
and  foldiers  to  their  own  nation,  they  found 
as  they  had  left,  a  voluptuous  court,  a  licentious 
and  extravagant  nobility,  a  corrupted  prieft- 
hood,  and  an  ignorant  multitude  fpread  over 
the  face  of  one  of  the  fineft  countries  on  earth. 
Yet  the  murmurs  againft  tyranny  and  oppref- 
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CHAP.  xxxr.  iion  had  become  fo  general,  that  fome  ineffeft- 
ual  efforts  for  relief  had  been  made  without 
any  digefted  fyftem  of  means  that  might  pro- 
duce it.  Previous  to  this  period,  fome  of  their 
parliaments  had  difcovered  fpirit  and  energy 
to  refift  the  defpotic  mandates  of  the  crown : 
but  the  arm  of  royalty  was  yet  too  potent  to 
receive  any  check,  while  the  whole  nation  was 
held  in  bondage  by  the  ftrong  hand  of  their 
grand  monarch. 

Thefe  combined  circumftances  brought  for- 
ward  an  affembly  of  notables,  and  a  national 
convention,  neither  of  which  were  capable  of 
quieting  the  univerfal  difcontent  and  difaffec- 
tion  to  royalty  that  prevailed.  Hence  the 
deftruction  of  the  Baftile  ;  the  imprifonment 
and  decapitation  of  their  king  and  queen  ;  the 
extermination  of  their  nobility  and  clergy  ; 
the  affaflination  of  many  of  their  firft  literary 
characters  ;  and  the  indifcriminate  murder  of 
ladies  of  the  faireft  fame  and  virtue,  and  women 
of  little  confideration  ;  of  characters  of  the 
higheft  celebrity,  of  nobles,  magiftrates,  and 
men  without  name  or  diftinclion. 

Thefe  fudden  eruptions  of  the  paffions  of  the 
multitude,  fpread,  like  the  lava  of  a  volcano, 
throughout  all  France,  nor  could  men  of  correct 
judgment,  who  aimed  only  at  the  reform  of 
abufes,  and  a  renovation  in  all  the  departments, 
check  the  fury  of  the  torrent.  This  confufion 
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and  terror  within,  and  an  army  without,  fent 
on  by  the  combined  deipots  of  Europe,  with 
the  profeffed  defign  of  fubjecting  the  nation, 
and  re-eftabliming  the  monarchy  of  France, 
gave  an  opportunity  to  ambitious,  unprincipled, 
corrupt,  and  ignorant  men,  to  come  forward, 
under  pretence  of  fupporting  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  mankind,  without  any  views  but 
thofe  of  diforder  and  diforganization.  Thus 
in  the  midft  of  tumult  and  confuiion,  was  in- 
dulged every  vicious  propenlity,  peculation,  re- 
venge, and  all  the  black  pailions  of  the  foul. 
The  guillotine  was  glutted  with  the  blood  of 
innocent  victims,  while  the  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion, and  their  jealoufy  of  each  other,  involved 
the  moil  guilty,  and  cut  down  many  of  the 
blackeft  mifcreants,  as  well  as  the  molt  virtuous 
characters  in  the  nation. 

But  from  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  this  period 
of  horror,  this  outrage  of  humanity,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  originated  more  from  former  mo- 
narchic and  prieftly  oppreffion,  than  from  the 
operation  of  infidel  opinions,  united  with  re- 
publican efforts.  In  confequence  of  this  ftate 
of  things,  though  there  were  very  many  char- 
acters of  the  beft  intentions,  principles  and 
abilities,  animated  and  active  for  the  promotion, 
of  civil  liberty  in  France,  they  had  to  regret 
with  all  the  humane,  benevolent,  and  pious,  that 
while  engaged  to  eradicate  the  fuperftitions  of 
their  qountry,  and  the  arbitrary  ftrides  of  their 
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CHAP.  xxxr.  civil  rulers,  law  was  annihilated  and  even  the 
government  of  Heaven  renounced.  Thus,  all 
religious  opinions  were  fet  afloat,  the  paflions 
let  loofe,  and  all  diftinctions  levelled,  Decency, 
humanity,  and  every  thing  elfe  refpecled  in 
civil  fociety,  difappeared,  until  the  outrages  of 
cruelty  and  licentioufnefs  refembled  the  regions 
of  pandemonium.  Thus  was  republican ifm 
difgraced  by  the  demoralization  of  the  people, 
and  a  cloud  of  infidelity  darkened  the  hem- 
ifphere  of  France  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
countenance  the  opinion,  that  fcepticifm  was 
the  origin  or  the  refult  of  the  ftruggles  of  the 
Gallican  nation  in  favor  of  civil  liberty.* 

This  people  may  have  had  their  day  of  licen* 
tious  enjoyment,  of  literary  fame,  of  tafte, 
elegance  and  fplendor  ;  they  have  abufed  his 
gifts  and  denied  the  God  of  nature,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  ufual  courfe  of  his  government 
among  men,  may  devote  them  to  that  ruin 
•which  is  the  natural  confequence  of  luxury  and 
impiety.  Yet  the  God  of  providence,  when 
national  punimment  has  been  fufficiently  in- 
flicted, may  bring  them  back  again  to  a  due 
fenfe  of  religion  and  order  ;  while  the  feeds  of 
liberty,  which  they  have  difleminated  far  and 
wide,  may  ripen  in  every  foil,  and  in  full  matu- 

*  The  above  fummary  of  the  French  revolution  was 
written  feveral  years  before  monarchy  was  re-eft abliflied 
in  France. 
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rity  extend  the  branches  of  general  freedom, 
through  Europe,  and  perhaps  throughout  the 
world.  After  all,  we  are  inadequate  to  any 
calculation  on  future  events ;  the  ways  of 
heaven  are  hidden  in  the  depths  of  time,  and 
a  fmall  circumftance  frequently  gives  a  new 
turn  to  the  moft  probable  contingencies  that 
feem  to  meafure  the  fate  of  men  or  of  empires.* 

We  will  now  leave  this  extraordinary  nation, 
which  has  furnilhed  materials  for  hiitory  of  the 
moft  interefting  nature,  as  it  regards  the  char- 
acter of  man  ;  their  civil,  political,  and  religious 
inftitutioris,  and  the  moral  and  focial  ties  that 
connect  fociety.  From  them  we  will  look  over 
to  the  ifland  of  Britain,  and  furvey  the  grada- 
tions of  principles,  manners,  and  fcience,  there. 
We  mall  find  that  lord  Herbert,  one  of  the  firft 
and  moft  notorious  infidels  in  England,  fprung 

*  The  duke  D'Alencour,  who  vifited  the  family  of  the 
author,  in  his  exile  under  the  tyranny  of  Robefpierre,  ob- 
ferved  juftly,  that  "  the  fources  of  diforder  in  France 
"  were  fo  innumerable,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  conje&ure 
"  when  tranquillity  would  be  again  reftored,  or  what  maf- 
'*  ters  or  what  government  the  nation  would  fit  down 
"  under,  after  their  violent  convulfions  fubfided."  Through 
a  very  interefting  converfation  relative  to  the  caufes  and 
confequences  of  the  revolution,  the  deepeft  marks  of  grief 
and  fenfibility  fat  on  the  countenance  of  the  noble  fufferer, 
expreffive  of  the  pain  he  felt  for  the  miferies  of  his  country, 
and  the  misfortunes  of  his  family. 
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CHAP.  xxxr.  up  under  kingly  government  ;  and  none  will 
deny  that  fcepticifm  has  prevailed,  and  has 
been  gathering  ftrength  both  in  France  and 
England,  under  monarchy,  even  before  the  cor- 
refpondencies  of  Britim  infidels  with  St.  Evre- 
mond,and  other  fceptical  Frenchmen.  Hobbes, 
Hume,  and  Bolingbroke,  were  fubjecls  of  a  king 
of  England  ;  and  while  their  difciples  have  been 
increafing,  and  their  deiftical  opinions  have  poi- 
foned  the  minds  of  youth  of  genius,  and  fhaken 
the  faith  of  fome  even  in  clerical  profeilions, 
yet  no  democratic  opinions  have  been  generally 
fpread  over  the  nation. 

In  the  zenith  of  Britim  monarchy,  and  the 
golden  age  of  nobility,  while  republicanifm  has 
been  quite  out  of  falhion,  has  not  the  caufe  of 
Chriftianity  fuffered  by  the  fafcinating  pen  of 
a  Gibbon,  whofe  epithets  charm  while  they 
mock,  and  whofe  learned  eloquence  leads  the 
believer  to  paufe  and  tremble  for  the  multitudes 
that  may  be  allured  by  the  fophiftry  of  his  ar- 
guments, his  fatirical  wit,  the  elegance  of  his 
di&ion,  and  the  beautiful  antithefis  of  many  of 
his  periods. 

The  elegance  of  his  ftyle  confers  an  "  alarm- 
"  ing  popularity  on  the  licentioufnefs  of  his 
"  opinions."  The  rife  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
republic  will  probably  be  read  by  many  who 
have  not  the  inclination  or  the  opportunity  to 
ftudy  the  writings  of  Locke,  Boyle,  Butler, 
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Newton,  Clarke,  and  many  others,  who  have 
by  their  example  and  by  the  pen  fupported  and 
defended  the  Chriftian  fyilem  on  principles  of 
reafon  and  argument,  that  will  forever  adorn 
the  character  of  Englifhmen.     A  writer  of  in- 
genuity has  obferved,  that,  "  there  are  probably 
"  more  fceptics  in  England  than  in  any  other 
"  country  ;*    yet  we  do  not  infer  that  the  ex- 
amples of  infidelity  that  difgrace  the  world,  by 
blafting  the  principles  of  truth,  though  nurtured 
under  princely  patronage,  are  in  confequence 
of  the  cheriihing  influence  of  monarchy.     Nor 
is  it  more  juft  to  fuppofe  that  the  writings  of 
French   philofophifts,  or  the  jejune  trumpery 
that  has   for  years  exuded  from  the  brain  of 
other  theorifts  of  that  nation,  is  the  refult  of 
fpeculative  opinions,  with  regard  to  civil  liberty. 

It  is  neither  a  preference  to  republican  fyf- 
tems,  nor  an  attachment  to  monarchic  or  arifto- 
cratic  forms  of  government  that  diffeminates 
the  wild  opinions  of  infidelity.  It  is  the  licen- 
tious manners  of  courts  of  every  defcription, 
the  unbridled  luxury  of  wealth,  and  the  word 
paffions  of  men  let  loofe  on  the  multitude  by 
the  example  of  their  fuperiors.  Bent  on  grat- 
ification, at  the  expenfe  of  every  moral  tie, 
they  have  broken  down  the  barriers  of  religion, 
and  the  fpirit  of  infidelity  is  nourifhed  at  the 

*  Dr.  F.  A.  Wenderburne.  He  gives  his  reafon  for  his 
afTertion,  page  4-75  of  his  view  of  England  at  the  clofe  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 
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CHAP.  xxxi.  fount  ;  thence  the  poifonous  ftr earns  run 
through  every  grade  that  conftitutes  the  mafs 
of  nations. 

It  may  be  further  obferved,  that  there  is  a 
variety  of  additional  caufes  which  have  led  to  a 
difpofition  among  fome  part  of  mankind,  to  re- 
ject  the   obligations  of   religion,  and  even  to 
deny  their  God.     This  propenfity  in  fome  may 
eaiiiy  be  elucidated,  without  cafting  any  part 
of  the  odium  on  the  fpirit  of  free  inquiry  rela- 
tive to  civil  and  political  liberty,  which  had 
been   widely   difleminated,  and  had  produced 
two  fuch  remarkable   revolutions  as  thofe  of 
America  and  France.     It  may  be  imputed  to 
the  love  of  novelty,  the  pride  of  opinion,  and 
an  extravagant  propeniity  to  fpeculate  and  the- 
orize on  fubjecls  beyond  the  comprehenlion  of 
mortals,  united  with  a  defire  of  being  releafed 
from  the  reftraints  on  their  appetites  and  paf- 
fions :    reftraints  dictated  both  by  reafon  and 
revelation  ;    and  which,  under  the  influence  of 
fober  reflection,   forbid  the  indulgence  of  all 
gratifications  that  are  injurious  to  man.     Fur- 
ther elucidations,    or    more    abftrufe   caufes, 
which  contribute  to  lead  the  vain  inquirer,  who 
fteps  over  the  line  prefcribed  by  the  Author  of 
nature,  to  deviations  from,  and  forgetfulnefs  of 
its  Creator,  and  to  involve  him  in  a  labyrinth 
of  darknefs,  from  which  his  weak  reafonings 
can  never  difentangle  him,  may  be  left  to  thofe 
who  delight  in  metaphylical  difquiiitions. 
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The  world  might  reafonably  have  expelled, 
from  the  circumftances  connected  with  the  firft 
fettlement  of  the  American  colonies,  which  was 
in  confequence  of  their  attachment  to  the  relig- 
ion of  their  fathers,  united  with  a  fpirit  of  in- 
dependence relative  to  civil  government,  that 
there  would  have  been  no  obfervable  dereliction 
of  thofe  honorable  principles,  for  many  ages  to 
come.  From  the  fobriety  of  their  manners,  their 
fimple  habits,  their  attention  to  the  education 
and  moral  conduct  of  their  children,  they  had 
the  higheft  reafon  to  hope,  that  it  might  have 
been  long,  very  long,  before  the  faith  of  their 
religion  was  fliaken,  or  their  principles  corrupt- 
ed, either  by  the  manners,  opinions,  or  habits 
of  foreigners,  bred  in  the  courts  of  defpotifm, 
or  the  fchools  of  licentioufnefs. 

This  hope  mail  not  yet  be  relinquifhed. 
There  has  indeed  been  fome  relaxation  of  man- 
ners, and  the  appearance  of  a  change  in  public 
opinion  not  contemplated  when  revolutionary 
fcenes  firft  mook  the  weftern  world.  But  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  religious  and 
moral  character  of  Americans  yet  ftands  on  a 
higher  grade  of  excellence  and  purity,  than 
that  of  moft  other  nations.  It  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  "  a  violation  of  manners  has  de- 
"  ftroyed  more  ftates  than  the  infraction  of 
*c  laws."*  It  is  neceffary  for  every  American^ 

*  Montefquieu. 
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CHAP.  xxxi.  with  becoming  energy  to  endeavour  to  ftop  the 
dhTemination  of  principles  evidently  deftructlve 
of  the  caufe  for  which  they  have  bled.  It  muft 
be  the  combined  virtue  of  the  rulers  and  of 
the  people  to  do  this,  and  to  refcue  and  fave 
their  civil  and  religious  rights  from  the  out- 
ftretched  arm  of  tyranny,  which  may  appeal- 
under  any  mode  or  form  of  government* 

Let  not  the  frivolity  of  the  domeflic  tafte  of 
the  children  of  Columbia,  nor  the  examples  of 
ilrangers  of  high  or  low  degree,  that  may  in- 
termix among  them,  or  the  impoiing  attitude 
of  diftant  nations,  or  the  machinations  of  the 
bloody  tyrants  of  Europe,  who  have  united 
themfelves,  and  to  the  utmoft  are  exerting  their 
flrength  to  extirpate  the  very  name  of  republi- 
canifm,  rob  them  of  their  character,  their  mor- 
als, their  religion,  or  their  liberty. 

It  is  true  the  revolution  in  France  had  not 
•ultimately  tended  to  ftrengthen  the  principles 
of  republicanifm  in  America.  The  confufions 
introduced  into  that  unhappy  nation,  by  their 
refiftance  to  defpotifm,  and  the  confequent 
horrors  that  fpread  difmay  over  every  portion 
of  their  territory,  have  ftartled  forne  in  the 
United  States,  who  do  not  diftinguifh  between 
principles  and  events,  and  fhaken  the  firmnefs 
of  others,  who  have  fallen  off  from  their  pri- 
mary object,  and  by  degrees  returned  back 
to  their  former  adherence  to  monarchy.  Thus, 
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through  real  or  pretended  fears  of  fimilar  re-  CHAP,  xxxi 
fults,  from  the  freedom  of  opinion  diffeminated 
through  the  United  States,  diffenfions  have 
originated  relative  to  fubjects  not  known  in 
the  conftitution  of  the  American  republic. 
This  admits  no  titles  of  honor  or  nobility, 
thofe  powerful  fprir.gs  of  human  action  ;  and 
from  the  rage  of  acquiiition  which  has  fpread 
far  and  wide,  it  may  be  apprehended  that  the 
poffefllon  of  wealth  will  in  a  fhort  time  be  the 
only  diftinction  in  this  young  country.  By 
this  it  may  be  feared  that  the  fpirit  of  avarice 
will  be  rendered  juftifiable  in  the  opinion  of 
fome,  as  the  lingle  road  to  fuperiority. 

The  delire  of  diftinclion  is  inherent  in  the 
bofom  of  man,  notwithstanding  the  equality  of 
nature  in  which  he  was  created.  Few  are  the 
numbers  of  elevated  fouls,  ftiraulated  to  act  on 
the  fingle  motive  of  difinterefted  virtue  ;  and 
among  the  lefs  powerful  incentives  to  great  and 
noble  actions,  the  purfuit  of  honour,  rank,  and 
titles,  is  undeniably  as  laudable  as  th^t  of  riches. 
The  laft  too  generally  narrows  the  mind,  de- 
bafes  it  by  meannefs,  and  renders  it  difgrace- 
fully  felfifh,  both  in  the  manner  of  hoarding  and 
fquandering  fuperfluous  wealth  ;  but  the  ambi- 
tious, ftiniulated  by  a  third  for  rank,  confider 
the  want  of  generofity  a  ftain  on  the  dignity  of 
high  Itation. 
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CHAP.  XXM.  It  may  be  afked,  are  not  thofe  ftates  the  moft 
likely  to  produce  the  greateft  number  of  wife 
and  heroic  fpirits,  where  fome  mark  of  eleva- 
tion, inftead  of  pecuniary  compenfation,  is  af- 
fixed to  the  name  and  character  of  fuch,  as  have 
outftripped  their  contemporaries  in  the  field  of 
glory  or  integrity  ?  A  Roman  knight  ennobled 
for  his  patriotifm  or  his  valour,  though  his  pat- 
rimonial inheritance  was  infufficient  for  a  mod- 
ern flower-garden,  was  beheld  with  more  vene- 
ration than  the  moft  wealthy  and  voluptuous 
citizen.  But  we  mall  not  here  decide,  how  far 
honorary  rewards  are  confiftent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  republicanifm.  Indeed  fome  have  aflerted, 
that  "  nobility  is  the  Corinthian  capital  of  pol- 
"  ifhed  ftates ;"  but  an  ingenious  writer  has 
obferved,  that  "  a  titled  nobility  is  the  moft  un- 
"  difputed  progeny  of  feudal  barbarifm  ;  that 
"  the  auguft  fabric  of  fociety  is  deformed  and 
"  encumbered  by  fuch  Gothic  ornaments.  Thd 
"  mafiy  doric  that  fuftains  it  is  labor,  and  the 
"  fplendid  variety  of  arts  and  talents  that  folace 
"  and  embellifh  life,  form  the  decorations  of  its 
"  Corinthian  and  Ionic  capitals." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Americans  are  fo 
much  divided  on  this  point  as  well  as  on  many 
other  queftions  ;  we  hope  the  fpirit  of  divifion 
will  never  be  wrought  up  to  fuch  a  height  as  to 
terminate  in  a  diffeveration  of  the  ftates,  or  any 

*  Mackintofh's  Vindiciae  Gallicize,  p.  77,  79. 
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internal  hoftilities.  Any  civil  convuliions  would  CHAP.  xxxi. 
fhake  the  fabric  of  government,  and  perhaps  en- 
tirely fubvert  the  prefent  excellent  conftitu- 
tion  ;  a  ftricl:  adherence  to  which,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  is  the  beft  fecurity  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  a  country  that  has  bled  at  every 
vein,  to  purchafe  and  tranfmit  them  to  pofteri- 
ty.  The  fword  now  refheathed,  the  army  dif- 
miffed,  a  wife,  energetic  government  eftablifhed 
and  organized,  it  is  to  be  hoped  many  genera- 
tions will  pafs  away  in  the  lapfe  of  time,  before 
America  again  becomes  a  theatre  of  war. 

Indeed  the  United  States  of  America  embrace 
too  large  a  portion  of  the  globe,  to  expect  their 
ifolated  fituation  will  forever  fecure  them  from 
the  encroachments  of  foreign  nations,  and  the 
attempts  of  potent  Europeans  to  interrupt  their 
peace.  But  if  the  education  of  youth,  both 
public  and  private,  is  attended  to,  their  induf- 
trious  and  economical  habits  maintained,  their 
moral  character  and  that  aifernblage  of  virtues 
fupported,  which  is  neceffary  for  the  happinefs 
of  individuals  and  of  nations,  there  is  not  much 
danger  that  they  will  for  a  long  time  be  fubju- 
gated  by  the  arms  of  foreigners,  or  that  their  re- 
publican fyftem  will  be  fubverted  by  the  arts  of 
domeftic  enemies.  Yet,  probably  fome  diftant 
day  will  exhibit  the  exteniive  continent  of  Amer- 
ica, a  portrait  analogous  to  the  other  quarters  of 

VOL.  III.  3....E 
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CHAP.  xxxr. 


the  globe,  which  have  been  laid  wafte  by  am- 
bition, until  mifery  has  fpread  her  fable  veil 
over  the  inhabitants.  But  this  will  not  be 
done,  until  ignorance,  fervility  and  vice,  have 
led  them  to  renounce  their  ideas  of  freedom, 
and  reduced  them  to  that  grade  of  bafenefs 
which  renders  them  unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of 
that  rational  liberty  which  is  the  natural  inher- 
itance of  man.  The  expenfe  of  blood  and 
treafure,  lavifhed  for  the  purchafe  of  freedom, 
fliould  teach  Americans  to  eftimate  its  real 
worth,  nor  ever  fuffer  it  to  be  depreciated 
by  the  vices  of  the  human  mind,  which  are 
feldom  {ingle.  The  fons  of  America  ought  ev- 
er to  bear  in  grateful  remembrance  the  worthy 
band  of  patriots,  who  firft  fupported  an  oppo- 
fition  to  the  tyrannic  meafures  of  Great  Britain. 
Though  fome  of  them  have  long  fince  been 
configned  to  the  tomb,  a  tribute  of  gratitude  is 
ever  due  to  their  memory,  while  the  advan- 
tages of  freedom  and  independence  are  felt  by 
their  lateft  pofterity. 

The  military  character  of  the  country  has 
rung  with  deferved  applaufe  ;  many  of  the 
heroes  who  have  been  facrificed  in  the  field, 
are  juftly  recollected  with  a  figh  ;  but  the  labo- 
rious ftatefmen  who  with  ability  and  precifion 
defined  the  rights  of  men,  and  fupported  the 
freedom  of  their  country  ;  without  whofe  ef- 
forts America  never  would  have  had  an  army, 
are  many  of  them  neglected  or  forgotten. 
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Private  virtue  may  be  neglected  ;  public  bene- 
fits  difregarded,  as  they  affecl:  the  individual, 
while  at  the  fame  time  fociety  feels  their  cher- 
ifhing  beams,  which  like  the  filent  rills  that 
water  the  great  garden  of  nature,  pour  forth 
their  bounties,  unafked,  on  the  whole  family  of 
ungrateful  man. 

It  has  been  juftly  faid,  that  "  there  is  feldom 
"  any  medium  between  gratitude  for  benefits, 
"  and  hatred  to  the  authors  of  them  ;  a  little 
"  mind  is  hurt  by  the  remembrance  of  obliga- 
"  tions,  begins  by  forgetting,  and  not  uncom- 
"  monly  ends  by  perfecution." — And,  that 
"  that  circle  of  beings,  which  dependence  gath- 
"  ers  around  us,  is  almoft  ever  unfriendly  ; 
"  they  fecretly  wifli  the  terms  of  this  connexion 
"  more  equal.  Increafing  the  obligations  which 
66  are  laid  upon  fuch  minds,  only  increafes  their 
*'  burden  ;  they  feel  themfelves  unable  to  de- 
"  fray  the  immenfity  of  their  debt."  Thus 
the  names  of  many  of  the  men,  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  American  independence,  and 
defended  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  are 
by  the  efforts  of  the  artful,  depreciated,  if  not 
vilified,  The  ancient  Perfians  confidered  in* 
gratitude  as  the  fource  of  all  enmities  among 
men.  They  confidered  it  "an  indication  of 
"  the  vileft  fpirit,  nor  believed  it  poffible  for 
«*  an  ungrateful  man  to  love  the  gods,  or  even 
"  his  parents,  friends,  or  country." 
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CHAP.  xxxi.  The  partiality  to  military  honor,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  nourifh  a  difpofition  for  arbitrary  pow- 
er ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  tyrannic  difpofition, 
fervility  is  its  concomitant :  hence,  pride  of 
title  and  diftinction,  and  an  avarice  for  wealth 
to  fupport  it.  Where  thefe  paflions  predom- 
inate, ingratitude  is  ufually  added  ;  this  makes 
a  tripodium  to  lift  the  ambitious  to  the  fummit 
of  their  nefarious  deiigns.  Under  an  eftablrfh- 
ed  defpotifm  mankind  are  generally  more  prone 
to  bend  than  to  refift ;  lofmg  their  ideas  of 
the  value  of  independence,  the  timid,  the 
doubtful,  and  the  indifcreet,  for  the  moft  part, 
determine  in  favor  of  whatever  wears  the  ap- 
pearance of  eftablifhed  authority.  This  mould 
be  a  lafting  admonition,  which  ihould  forever 
prevent  the  veiling  any  individual  or  body  of 
men  with  too  much  power. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  bound 
together  in  facred  compact  and  a  union  of  in- 
terefts  which  ought  never  to  be  feparated.  But 
the  confederation  is  recent,  and  their  experi- 
ence immatured  ;  they  are  however  generally 
fenfible,  that  from  the  dictatorlhip  of  Sylla  to 
the  overthrow  of  Csefar,  and  from  the  ruin  of 
the  Roman  tyrant  to  the  death  of  the  artful 
Cromwell,  deception  as  well  as  violence  have 
operated  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  freedom  of 
the  people.  They  are  fenfible,  that  by  a  little 
well-concerted  intrigue,  an  artificial  confidera- 
tion  may  be  obtained,  far  exceeding  the  degree 
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of  real  merit  on  which  it  is  founded.  They  are  CHAP. 
fenfible  that  it  is  not  difficult  for  men  of  mod- 
erate abilities,  and  a  little  perfonal  addrefs,  to 
retain  their  popularity  to  the  end  of  their  lives, 
without  any  diftinguifhed  traits  of  genius,  wif- 
dom,  or  virtue.  They  are  fenfible,  that  the 
characters  of  nations  have  been  difgraced  by 
their  weak  partialities,  until  their  freedom  has 
been  irretrievably  loft  in  that  vortex  of  folly, 
which  throws  a  lethargy  over  the  mind,  till 
awakened  by  the  fatal  confequences  which  re- 
fult  from  arbitrary  power,  difguifed  by  fpecious 
pretexts,  amidft  a  general  relaxation  of  man- 
ners. 

An  ingenious  writer  has  obferved,  that  "  the 
"  juvenile  vigor  of  reafon  and  freedom  in  the 
"  new  world,  where  the  human  mind  was  un- 
"  encumbered  with  that  vaft  mafs  of  ufage  and 
"  prejudice,  which  fo  many  ages  of  ignorance 
"  had  accumulated  to  load  and  deform  fociety 
"  in  Europe,"  brought  forward  th'ofe  declara- 
tions of  the  rights  of  men,  which  haftened  the 
emancipation  of  their  own  country,  and  diffuf- 
ed  light  to  others. 

It  is  equally  juft  to  obferve,  that  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  enlightened  writers  of 
Europe  had  fo  clearly  delineated  the  natural 
rights  of  men,  and  the  equal  freedom  of  the 
human  race,  before  they  by  compact  had  yield- 
ed a  part  for  the  prefervation  and  fafety  of  the 
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whole,  as  to  have  a  powerful  effeft  on  public 
opinion.  This  had  manifeftly,  in  fome  degree, 
broken  the  fetters  that  had  long  enthralled  and 
dilfipated  the  darknefs  that  fhrouded  the  mind, 
under  the  influence  of  fuperftitious  bigotry^ 
and  their  ideas  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
The  Coloffus  of  tyranny  was  fhaken,  and  the 
focial  order  meliorated  by  learned  fages,  who 
evinced  that  government,  as  elegantly  exprefled 
by  one,*  is  not  "  a  fcientific  fubtilty,  but  a 
"  practical  expedient  for  general  good  ;  all  re- 
"  courfe  to  elaborate  abftractions  is  frivolous 
"  and  futile,  and  the  grand  queftion  in  govern- 
"  ment  is  not  its  fource,  but  its  tendency  ;  not 
"  a  queftion  of  right,  but  a  consideration  of  ex- 
"  pediency." 

"  All  the  governments  in  the  world,"  the 
fame  writer  adds,  "  have  been  fortuitoufly 
"  formed  ;  they  are  the  produce  of  chance,  not 
"  the  work  of  art.  They  have  been  altered,  im- 
"  paired,  improved,  and  deftroyed  by  accidental 
"  circumftances,  beyond  the  forefight  or  control 
"  of  wifdom.  Their  parts  thrown  up  againft 
<c  prefent  emergencies,  formed  no  fyftematic 
cc  whole.  It  was  certainly  not  to  have  been  pre- 
"  fumed,  that  thefe  fortuitous  governments  Ihould 
"  have  furpaffed  the  works  of  intellecl:,  and  pre- 
"  eluded  all  nearer  approaches  to  perfection/* 

*  Mackintoflj. 
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Perfection  in  government  is  not  to  be  expeft-  CHAP.XX*I. 
ed  from  fo  imperfect  a  creature  as  man  ;  expe- 
rience has  taught,  that  he  falls  infinitely  fhort 
of  this  point ;  that  however  induftrious  in  pur- 
fuit  of  improvements  in  human  wifdom,  or 
however  bold  the  inquiry  that  employs  the  hu- 
man intellect,  either  on  government,  ethics,  or 
any  other  fcience,  man  yet  difcovers  a  deficien- 
cy of  capacity  to  fatisfy  his  refearches,  or  to  an- 
nounce that  he  has  already  found  an  unerring 
ftandard  on  which  he  may  reft. 

Perhaps  genius  has  never  devifed  a  fyflem 
more  congenial  to  their  wifhes,  or  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  condition  of  man,  than  the  American 
conftitution.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  left  open 
to  amendments  whenever  its  imperfections  are 
difcovered  by  the  wifdom  of  future  generations, 
or  when  new  contingencies  may  arife  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  to  make  alterations  neceilary. 
On  the  principles  of  republicanifm  was  this  con- 
ftitution founded  ;  on  thefe  it  muft  ftand.  Ma- 
ny corrections  and  amendments  have  already 
taken  place,  and  it  is  at  the  prefent  period*  as 
wife,  as  efficient,  as  refpeclable,  as  free,  and  we 
hope  as  permanent,  as  any  conftitution  exifting 
on  earth.  It  is  a  fyftem  admired  by  ftatefrneu 
abroad,  envied  by  diftant  nations,  and  revered 

*  The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  cir- 
cumfcribes  the  limits  of  the  fupplementary  obfervations 
fubjoined  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Revolution. 
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CHAP.  xxxi.  by  Americans.  They  pride  themfelves  on  this 
palladium  of  fafety,  fabricated  at  a  dangerous 
crifis,  and  eflabliflied  on  the  broad  bafis  of  the 
elective  voice  of  the  people.  It  now  depends 
on  their  own  virtue,  to  continue  the  United 
States  of  America  an  example  of  the  refpefta- 
bility  and  dignity  of  this  mode  of  government. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  that  may  be 
derived,  and  the  fafety  that  may  be  felt,  under 
fo  happy  a  conftitution,  yet  it  is  neceffary  to 
guard  at  every  point,  againft  the  intrigues  of 
artful  or  ambitious  men,  who  may  fubvert  the 
iyftem  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  judged  to  be  moft  conducive  to  the  gen- 
eral happinefs  of  fociety. 

It  is  now  indeed  at  the  option  of  the  fons 
of  America  to  delegate  fuch  men  for  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  government,  as  will  confider  the 
defignation  of  this  truft  as  a  facred  depofite, 
which  binds  them  to  the  indifpenfable  duty  of 
aiming  folely  at  the  promotion  of  the  civil,  the 
economical,  the  religious,  and  political  welfare 
of  the  whole  community.  They  therefore  can- 
not be  too  fcrutinous  on  the  character  of  their 
executive  officers.  No  man  mould  be  lifted  by 
the  voice  of  his  country  to  prelidential  rank, 
who  may  probably  forget  the  republican  defig- 
nation, and  figh  to  wield  a  fceptre,  inftead  of 
guarding  facredly  the  charter  from  the  people. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  no  American  citizen  will 
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hereafter  pant  for  nobility.  The  fenators  of 
the  United  States  mould  be  wife,  her  reprefent- 
atives  uncorrupt,  the  judiciary  firm,  equitable, 
and  humane,  and  the  bench  of  juftice  ever 
adorned  by  men  uninfluenced  by  little  paffions, 
and  adhering  only  to  the  principles  of  law  and 
equity  !  The  people  fhould  be  economical  and 
fober  ;  and  the  clergy  mould  keep  within  their 
own  line,  which  directs  them  to  enforce  the 
moral  obligations  of  fociety,  and  to  inculcate 
the  doctrines  of  peace,  brotherly  kindnefs,  and 
the  forgivenefs  of  injuries,  taught  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  Divine  Mafter,  nor  mould  they 
leave  the  appropriate  duties  of  their  profeffion, 
to  defcant  on  political  principles  or  characters  !* 

*  It  is  true  that  this  refpe&able  order  of  men  interefted 
themfelves  on  the  great  fubjecl:  of  oppofition  to  the  aggref- 
fions  of  the  Britifli  parliament ;  this  was  fometimes  done 
at  the  requeft  of  legislators,  who  thought  every  aid  necef- 
fary  to  awaken  the  people  to  a  fenfe  of  their  rights.  But 
the  ground  on  which  the  clergy  came  forward  on  political 
fubjefts,  was  then  very  different  from  the  prefent  party 
difputes.  There  was  then,  (with  few  exceptions)  a  unit- 
ed oppofition  of  the  whole  collective  body  of  the  people, 
againft  a  foreign  power  aiming  to  deprive  them  of  their  civil 
and  religious  privileges,  and  to  load  them  with  taxes,  im- 
pofitions  and  innovations,  novel  and  grievous.  The  dif- 
fenfions  are  now  wholly  internal,  which  render  the  influence 
of  every  pious  clergyman  neceflary  to  foothe  the  pafl^ons 
and  heal  the  animofities  enkindled  among  the  people  of 
his  own  particular  charge. 
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CHAP  xxxi.  Such  a  happy  combination  of  propriety  and 
dignity  in  each  department  might  prevent  all 
apprehenfions  of  danger  to  religion  from  the 
fceptical  abfurdities  of  unprincipled  men  ; 
neither  the  foolifh,  the  learned,  or  licentious, 
would  be  able  to  fap  the  foundations  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chrift.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety  and  general  information,  there  is  no  rea- 
fon  to  fear  the  overthrow  of  a  fyftem,  by  the 
efforts  of  modern  infidels,  which  could  not  be 
fhaken  by  the  learned  unbelievers  of  Greece, 
the  perfecutions  of  the  Cadfars,  nor  the  power 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

All  who  have  juft  ideas  of  the  equal  claims 
of  mankind  to  mare  the  benefits  of  a  free  and 
benign  government,  and  virtue  fufficient  to  aid 
its  promotion,  will  fervently  pray,  that  the  nar- 
row paflions  of  the  felfifh,  or  the  ambitious 
views  of  more  elevated  minds,  may  never  ren- 
der fruitlefs  the  labors  of  the  wife  and  vigilant 
patriot,  who  facrificed  much  to  this  noble  pur- 
pofe,  nor  defeat  the  fevere  efforts  of  the  foldier, 
who  fell  in  the  field,  or  ftain  the  laurels  of  fuch 
as  have  furvived  the  conflict. 

However  literature  has  been  improved,  and 
knowledge  diffufed  by  the  pen  of  genius,  and 
the  induftry  of  liberal  minded  and  erudite  in- 
ftructors,  there  has  been  a  confpiracy  formed 
againft  the  diffemination  of  republican  opinions, 
by  interefted  and  afpiring  characters,  eager  for 
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the  eftablifhrnent  of  hereditary  diftinctions  and  CH 
noble  orders.  This  is  a  confpiracy  formidable 
for  the  wealth  and  talents  of  its  fupporters  in 
Europe,  and  not  lefs  fo  from  the  fame  defcrip- 
tion  of  men  in  America.  This  mould  ftand  as 
a  beacon  before  the  eyes  of  an  infant  republic, 
recently  eftablifhed  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States,  who  already 
have  had  to  fear  the  progrefs  of  opinion^-which  pro- 
duced the  American  revolution,  might  change 
its  complexion,  and  there  might  yet  be  a  tyran- 
ny to  depofe,  more  formidable  than  kings. 

Public  opinion,  when  grounded  on  falfe  prin- 
ciples, and  dictated  by  the  breath  of  ambitious 
individuals,  fometimes  creates  a  tyranny,  felt 
by  the  minority  more  feverely,  than  that  ufually 
inflicted  by  the  hand  of  the  fceptred  monarch. 
From  this  tyranny  of  opinion  often  ftarts  a  po- 
litical enthufiafm,  which,  as  exprefled  by  the 
cardinal  de  Retz,  "  would  at  one  period  exalt 
"  to  a  throne,  and  at  another,  conduct  the  en- 
"  thufiaft  to  a  gallows."  This  tyranny  of  opin- 
ion is  fpread  or  extinguiftied  by  factitious  cir- 
cumftances,  fometimes  combining  to  exalt  the 
mind  to  the  mofl  fublime  ideas  of  human  free- 
dom ;  at  others,  beclouding  it  with  prejudices 
which  fmk  it  into  habitual  fervility,  when  rea- 
fon  languiihes  until  overwhelmed  by  a  torpor 
become  too  general  to  awaken,  without  produ- 
cing convullions  more  to  be  dreaded  than  fub- 
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miffion,  and  too  painful  for  the  contemplation 
of  benevolent  minds. 

Great  revolutions  ever  produce  exceffes  and 
miferies  at  which  humanity  revolts.  In  Ameri- 
ca indeed,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  when 
the  late  convulfions  are  viewed  with  a  retrof- 
pective  eye,  the  fcenes  of  barbarity  were  not  fo 
univerfal  as  have  been  ufual  in  other  countries 
that  have  been  at  once  fhaken  by  foreign  and 
domeftic  war.  Few  hiftories  have  recorded  ex- 
amples of  equal  moderation  and  lefs  violation  of 
thrt  feelings  of  humanity,  where  general  revolt 
and  revolution  had  pervaded  fuch  an  exteniive 
territory.  The  enthufiafm  of  opinion  previous 
to  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
ieventy-five,  ::ore  down  oppofition  like  a  tor- 
rent, and  enkindled  the  flame  which  emanci- 
pated the  United  States.  Yet,  it  was  not  ftim- 
ulated  by  a  fierce  fpirit  of  revenge,  which,  in 
fimilar  circumftances,  too  frequently  urges  to 
cruelties  which  can  never  be  licenfed  by  the 
principles  of  juftice  or  freedom,  and  muft  ever 
be  abhorrent  to  humanity  and  benevolence. 

The  United  States  may  congratulate  them- 
felves  on  the  fuccefs  of  a  revolution  which  has 
done  honor  to  the  human  character,  by  exhib- 
iting a  mildnefs  of  fpirit  amidft  the  ferocity  of 
war,  that  prevented  the  fhocking  fcenes  of  cru- 
elty, butchery,  and  flaughter,  which  have  too 
often  flained  the  actions  of  men,  when  their 
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original  intentions  were  the  refult  of  pure  mo-  CHAP.  xxxr. 
tives  and  juftifiable  reiiftance.  They  have  been 
hailed  by  diftant  nations  in  terms  of  refpect  and 
applaufe  for  the  glorious  and  fuccefsful  ftand 
made  by  them  in  favor  of  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind.  They  have  now  to  maintain  their  well- 
earned  fame,  by  a  ftrict  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution,  and  the  practice  of  ev- 
ery public,  focial  and  domeftic  virtue. 

The  enthufiaftic  zeal  for  freedom  which  had 
generally  animated  all  claffes  throughout  the 
United  States,  was  retained,  with  few  excep- 
tions, to  the  conclulion  of  the  war,  without  any 
confiderable  appearance  of  relaxation  in  any 
part  of  the  union,  until  the  fword  was  refheath- 
ed,  and  the  conflict  terminated  by  a  general 
peace.  After  this  indeed,  though  the  fpirit  for 
freedom  was  not  worn  down,  a  party  arofe, 
actuated  by  different  principles  ;  new  defigns 
were  difcovered,  which  fpread  fufpicions  among 
the  people,  that  the  object  of  their  exertions 
was  endangered,  from  circumftances  they  had 
never  calculated  as  probable  to  take  place  in 
their  country,  until  feme  ages  had  elapfed.  But 
notwithftanding  the  variety  of  exigencies,  and 
the  new  opportunities  which  offered  to  inter- 
efted  individuals,  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
family,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  no 
vifible  dereliction  appeared,  nor  any  diminution 
of  that  general  partiality  in  favor  of  republi- 
canifm  which  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds 
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CHAP.  xxxi.  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  Thefe 
principles  did  not  apparently  languifti,  until 
fome  time  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  con- 
ftitution  ;  exertions  were  then  made  to  damp 
their  ardor  by  holding  up  fyftems  of  govern* 
ment  aflerted  by  fome  to  be  better  adapted  to 
their  happinefs,  and  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the 
ftrength  and  glory  of  the  American  ftates.  The 
illulion  was  however  difcovered,  and  a  confti- 
tutional  ardency  for  general  freedom  revived 
among  the  people.  The  feelings  of  native  free- 
dom among  the  fons  of  America,  and  their  own 
good  fenfe  taught  them,  that  they  did  not  need 
the  appendages  of  royalty  and  the  baneful  curfe 
of  a  ftanding  army  to  fupport  it.  They  were 
convinced,  that  rational  liberty  might  be  main- 
tained,  their  favorite  fyftem  of  republicanifm 
might  be  revived,eftablifhed,and  fupported,  and 
the  profperity  of  their  country  heightened,  at  a 
lefs  gorgeous  expenfe  than  a  refort  to  the  ufages 
of  monarchic  ftates,  and  the  introduction  of  he- 
reditary  crowns  and  the  proud  claims  of  noble 
axiceftry,  which  ufually  involve  the  mafs  of  the 
people  in  poverty,  corruption,  degradation,  and 
fervility. 

Under  the  benediction  of  Divine  Providence 
America  may  yet  long  be  protected  from  fan- 
guine  projects,  and  indigefted  meafures,  that 
have  produced  the  evils  felt  or  depictured  among 
lefs  fortunate  nations,  who  have  not  laid  the 
foundations  of  their  governments  on  the  firm 
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bafis  of  public  virtue,  of  general  freedom,  and 
that  degree  of  liberty  moil  produ&ive  of  the 
happinefs  of  mankind  in  his  focial  ftate.  But 
from  the  accumulated  bleflings  which  are  fliow- 
ered  down  on  the  United  States,  there  is  rea* 
fon  to  indulge  the  benign  hope,  that  America 
may  long  ftand  a  favored  nation,  and  be  pre- 
ferved  from  the  horrors  of  war,  inftigated  either 
by  foreign  combinations  or  domeilic  intrigue, 
which  are  equally  to  be  deprecated. 

Any  attempt,  either  by  fecret  fraud,  or  open 
violence,  to  make  the  union,  to  fubvert  the 
conftitution,  or  undermine  the  jufl  principles, 
which  wrought  out  the  American  revolution, 
cannot  be  too  feverely  cenfured.  It  is  true, 
there  has  been  fome  agitation  of  fpirits  between 
exifting  parties  ;  but  doubtlefs  the  prudence 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  will 
fuffer  this  to  evaporate,  as  the  cloud  of  the 
morning,  and  will  guard  againft  every  point 
that  might  have  the  fmalleft  tendency  to  break 
the  union.  If  peace  and  unanimity  are  cherim- 
ed,  and  the  equalization  of  liberty,  and  the 
equity  and  energy  of  law,  maintained  by  har- 
mony and  juftice,  the  prefent  reprefentative 
government  may  ftand  for  ages  a  luminous 
monument  of  republican  wifdom,  virtue,  and 
integrity.  The  principles  of  the  revolution 
ought  ever  to  be  the  pole-ftar  of  the  ftatefman, 
refpe&ed  by  the  rifing  generation  ;  and  the  ad- 
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CHAP.  xxxi.    vantages  beftowed  by  Providence  ihould  never 
be  loft,  by  negligence,  indifcretion,  or  guilt. 

The  people  may  again  be  reminded,  that  the 
elective  franchife  is  in  their  own  hands  ;  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  abufed,  either  for  perfonal 
gratifications,  or  the  indulgence  of  partifan  ac- 
rimony. This  advantage  mould  be  improved, 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  exifting  fociety,  but 
with  an  eye  to  that  fidelity  which  is  due  to  pof- 
terity.  This  can  only  be  done  by  electing  fuch 
men  to  guide  the  national  counfels,  whofe  con- 
fcious  probity  enables  them  to  Hand  like  a  Co- 
loffus,  on  the  broad  bafis  of  independence,  and 
by  correct  and  equitable  arrangements,  endeav- 
or to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  people, 
ftrengthen  their  unanimity  at  home,  command 
juftice  abroad,  and  cultivate  peace  with  all  na- 
tions, until  an  example  may  be  left  on  record 
of  the  practicability  of  meliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind. 

The  internal  ftrength  of  America  is  refpecta- 
ble,  and  her  borders  are  fenced  by  the  barriers 
of  nature.  May  the  wifdom,  vigour,  and  abili- 
ty of  her  native  fons,  teach  her  to  furmount 
every  difficulty  that  may  arife  at  home  or 
abroad,  without  ever  calling  in  the  aid  of  foreign 
relations  !  She  wants  not  the  interference  of 
any  other  nation,  to  give  a  model  to  her  gov- 
ernment, or  fecretly  influence  the  adminiftra- 
tion  by  bribes,  flatteries,  or  threats.  The  enter- 
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prifing  fpirit  of  the  people  feems  adapted  to 
improve  their  advantages,  and  to  rival  in  gran- 
deur and  fame  thofe  parts  of  creation  which 
for  ages  have  been  meliorating  and  refining,  un- 
til the  period  of  decay  feems  to  have  arrived, 
that  threatens  the  fall  of  fome  of  the  proudeft 
nations.  Humanity  recoils  at  a  view  of  the 
wretched  ftate  of  vafialage,  in  which  a  great 
part  of  mankind  are  involved.  Yet,  America 
may  fit  tranquil,  and  only  extend  her  compaf- 
fion  to  the  European  world,  which  exhibits  the 
fhambles  of  defpotifm,  where  the  purple  of  kings 
is  ftained  by  the  blood  of  their  fubje&s,  butch- 
ered by  thoufands  to  glut  the  ambition  of  a 
weak  individual,  who  frequently  expires  him- 
felf  before  the  cup  of  his  intoxication  is  full. 
The  vefture  of  royalty  is  however  ftill  difplay- 
ed,  and  the  weapons  of  war  fpread  death  over 
three  fourths  of  the  globe,  without  fatiating  the 
thirft  that  drinks  up  rivers  of  human  gore* 
when  the  proud  victor  wipes  the  ftained  lip  and 
covers  the  guilty  vifage  with  a  fmile  at  the  in- 
calculable carnage  of  his  own  fpecies,  by  his 
mandates  and  his  myrmidons. 

It  will  be  the  wifdom,  and  probably  the 
future  effort  of  the  American  government, 
forever  to  maintain  with  unfhaken  magnanim- 
ity, the  prefent  neutral  pofition  of  the  United 
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States.*  The  hand  of  nature  has  difplayed 
its  magnificence  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
in  the  aftonifliing  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains, 
replete  with  the  richeft  minerals  and  the  moft 
ufeful  materials  for  manufactures.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  indigenous  produce  of  its  fertile  lands 
yields  medicine,  food,  and  clothing,  and  every 
thing  needful  for  man  in  his  prefent  condition. 
America  may  with  propriety  be  ftyled  a  land  of 
promife  ;  a  happy  climate,  though  remarkably 
variegated ;  fruitful  and  populous,  independent 
and  free,  both  neceility  and  pleafiire  invite  the 
hand  of  the  induftrious  to  cherim  and  cultivate 
the  prolific  foil,  which  is  ready  to  yield  all  that 
nature  requires  to  fatisfy  the  reafonable  wifhes 
of  man,  as  well  as  to  contribute  to  the  wealth, 
pleafure,  and  luxury  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
a  portion  of  the  globe  that  appears  as  a  fair  and 
fertile  vineyard,  which  requires  only  the  induf- 
trious care  of  the  laborers  to  render  it  for  a  long 
time  productive  of  the  fineft  clutters  in  the  full 
harveft  of  profperity  and  freedom,  inftead  of 
yielding  thorns,  thiftles,  and  four  grapes,  which 
muft  be  the  certain  fruits  of  ahimofity,  difunion, 
venality,  or  vice.  ; 

Though  in  her  infantile  Hate,  the  young  re- 
public of  America  exhibits  the  happieft  prof- 
peels.  Her  extenfive  population,  commerce, 

*  The  limits  of  the  prefent  work  preclude  any  hiftorical 
record  fubfeqiient  to  the  year  1801. 
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and  wealth,  the  progrefs  of  agriculture,  arts, 
fciences,  and  manufactures,  have  increafed  with 
a  rapidity  beyond  example.  Colleges  and  acad- 
emies have  been  reared,  multiplied,  and  endow- 
ed with  the  beft  advantages  for  public  inftruc- 
tion,  on  the  broad  fcale  of  liberality  and  truth. 
The  effects  of  indullry  and  enterprife  appear  in 
the  numerous  canals,  turnpikes,  elegant  build- 
ings, and  well  conftrucled  bridges,  over  lengths 
and  depths  of  water  that  open,  and  render  the 
communication  eafy  and  agreeable,  throughout 
a  country  almoft  without  bounds.  In  fhort, 
arts  and  agriculture  are  purfued  with  avidity, 
civilization  fpreads,  and  fcience  in  full  refearch 
is  inveftigating  all  the  fources  of  human  know- 
ledge. 

Indeed  the  whole  country  wears  a  face  of 
improvement,  from  the  extreme  point  of  the 
northern  and  weftern  woods,  through  all  the 
fouthern  ftates,  and  to  the  vaft  Atlantic  ocean* 
the  eaftern  boundary  of  the  United  States. 
The  wifdom  and  juftice  of  the  American  gov- 
ernments, and  the  virtue  of  the  inhabitants, 
may,  if  they  are  not  deficient  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  own  advantages,  render  the 
United  States  of  America  an  enviable  example 
to  all  the  world,  of  peace,  liberty,  righteouf- 
nefs,  and  truth.  The  weftern  wilds,  which  for 
ages  have  been  little  known,  may  arrive  to  that 
ftage  of  improvement  and  perfection,  beyond 
which  the  limits  of  human  genius  cannot  reach ; 
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CHAP.  xxxi.  and  this  laft  civilized  quarter  of  the  globe  may 
exhibit  thofe  ftriking  traits  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence,  which  the  Divine  CEconomift 
may  have  referved  to  crown  the  doling  fcene, 
when  the  angel  of  his  prefence  will  ftand  upon 
the  fea  and  upon  the  earth,  lift  up  his  hand  to 
heaven,  and  fwear  by  Him  that  liveth  for  ever 
and  ever,  that  there  lhall  be  time  no  longer. 
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NOTE    NO.   I.       Page  20. 

Earl  CORNWALLIS  to  Str   HENRT  CLINTON,  K.  B* 
dated  Fork-Town,  Virginia,  Gftober  21,  1781. 

"  SIR, 

*'  T 

1  HAVE  the  mortification  to  fnform  your  excellency, 

"  that  I  have  been  forced  to  give  up  the  pods  of  York  and 
"  Gloucefter,  and  to  furrender  the  troops  under  my  com--" 
t(  mand,  by  capitulation,  on  the  19th  inftant,  as  prifoners. 
«  of  war,  to  the  combined  forces  of  America  and  France. 

"  I  never  faw  this  poft  in  a  very  favorable  light ;  but 
«  when  I  found  I  was  to  be  attacked  in  it,  in  fo  unprepared 
"  a  ftate,  by  fo  powerful  an  army  and  artillery,  nothing 
**  but  the  hopes  of  relief  would  have  induced  me  to  at» 
«c  tempt  its  defence ;  for  I  would  either  have  endeavoured 
«  to  go  to  New  York,  by  rapid  marches  from  the  Gloucef- 
*'  ter  fide,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  general  Wafhing- 
"  ton's  troops  at  Williamfburgh,  or  I  would,  notwithftand- 
"  ing  the  difparity  of  numbers,  have  attacked  them  in  the 
«  open  field,  where  it  might  have  been  juft  poffible  that 
"  fortune  would. have  favored  the  gallantry  of  the  handful 
"  of  troops  under  my  command  ;  but  being  aflured  by 
*  your  excellency's  letters,  that  every  pofllble  means  would 
**  be  tried  by  the  navy  and  army  to  relieve  us,  I  could  not 
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'*  think  myfelf  at  liberty  to  venture  upon  either  of  thofe 
"  defperate  attempts ;  therefore,  after  remaining  for  two 
"  days  in  a  ftrong  pofition,  in  front  of  the  place,  in  hopes 
"  of  being  attacked,  upon  obferving  that  the  enemy  were 
"  taking  meafures  which  could  not  fail  of  turning  my  left 
"  flank  in  a  fhort  time  ;  and  receiving,  on  the  fecond  even* 
"  ing,  your  letter  of  the  24-th  of  September,  informing  that 
«  the  relief  would  fail  about  the  5th  of  October,  I  withdrew 
"  within  the  works  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  September, 
"  hoping  by  the  labor  and  firmnefs  of  the  foldiers,  to  pro- 
"  tract  the  defence  until  you  could  arrive.  Every  thing 
"  was  to  be  expected  from  the  fpirit  of  the  troops,  but  every 
"  difadrantage  attended  their  labor,  as  the  works  were  to 
"be  continued  under  the  enemy's  fire,  and  our  flock  of 
«'  entrenching  tools,  which  did  not  much  exceed  four  hun- 
"  dred,  when  we  began  to  \vork  in  the  latter  end  of  Au-J 
**  guft,  was  now  much  diminished. 

"  The  enemy  broke  ground  on  the  night  of  the  30th, 
"  and  conftructed  on  that  night,  and  on  the  two  following 
"  days  and  nights,  two  redoubts,  which,  with  fome  works 
"  that  had  belonged  to  our  outward  pofition,  occupied  a 
"  gorge  between  two  creeks  or  ravines,  which  come  from 
"  the  river  on  each  fide  of  the  town.  On  the  night  of  the 
"  6th  of  October  they  made  their  firft  parallel,  extending 
"  from  its  right  on  the  river  to  a  deep  ravine  on  the  left, 
"  nearly  oppofite  to  the  centre  of  this  place,,  and  embracing 
'*  our  whole  left,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  hundred  yards.  Hav- 
"  ing  perfected  this  parallel,  their  batteries  opened  on  the 
"  evening  of  the  9th,  againft  our  left,  and  other  batteries 
"  fired  at  the  fame  time  againft  a  redoubt  advanced  over 
"  the  creek  upon  our  right,  and  defended  by  about  one 
"  hundred  and  twenty  men  of  the  twenty  third  regiment 
"  and  marines,  who  maintained  that  poft  with  uncommon 
«*  gallantry.  The  fire  continued  incefTant  from  heavy  can- 
"  non,  and  from  mortars  and  howitzers,  throwing  {hells 
«*  from  eight  to  fixteen  inches,  until  all  our  guns  on 
c<  the  left  were  filenced,  our  work  much  damaged,  a.n<]t 
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**  our  lofs  of  men  confiderable.  On  the^night  of  the  1 1th 
Si  they  began  their  fecond  parallel,  about  three  hundred 
'*  yards  nearer  to  us ;  the  troops  being  much  weakened  by 
**  ficknefs,  as  well  as  by  the  fire  of  the  befiegers,  and  ob- 
"'ferving  that  the  enemy  had  not  only  fecured  their  flanks, 
"  but  proceeded  in  every  refpect  with  the  utmoft  regularity 
"  and  caution,  I  could  not  venture  fo  large  forties  as  to 
"  hope  from  them  any  confiderable  effect ;  but  otherwife, 
"  I  did  every  thing  in  my  power  to  interrupt  this  work,  by 
"  opening  new  embrafures  for  guns,  and  keeping  up  a  con- 
"  ftant  fife  with  all  the  howitzers,  and  fmall  mortars  that 
"  we  could  man.  On  the  evening  of  the  14-th,  they  a£ 
"  faulted  and  carried  two  redoubts  that  had  been  advanced 
*'  about  three  hundred  yards,  for  the  purpofe  of  delaying 
"  their  approaches  and  covering  our  left  flank,  and  during 
"  the  night  inclofed  them  in  their  fecond  parallel,  on  which 
"  they  continued  to  work  with  the  utmoft  exertion.  Being 
"  perfectly  fenfible  that  our  work  could  not  (land  many 
"  hours  after  the  opening  of  the  batteries  of  that  parallel, 
"  we  not  only  continued  a  conftant  fire  with  all  our  mortars, 
"  and  every  gun  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it, 
"  but  a  little  before  day-break,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
"  I  ordered  afortie  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
"  under  the  direction  of  lieutenant  colonel  Abercrombie,  to 
*'  attack  two  batteries  which  appeared  to  be  in  the  greateft 
"  forwardnefs,  and  to  fpike  the  guns.  A  detachment  of 
"  guards,  \vith  the  eightieth  company  of  grenadiers,  under 
"  the  command  of  lieutenant  colonel  Lake,  attacked  the 
"  one,  and  one  of  light  infantry,  under  the  command  o£ 
"  major  Armftrong,  attacked  the  other,  and  both  fucceed- 
"  ed  by  forcing  the  redoubts  that  covered  them,  fpiking 
"  eleven -guns,  and  killing  or  wounding  about  one  hundred 
"  of  the  French  troops,  who  had  the  guard  of  that  part  of 
"  the  trenches,  and  with  little  lofs  on  our  fide.  This  ac- 
"  tion,  though  extremely  honorable  to  the  officers  and 
"  foldiers  who  executed  it,  proved  of  little  public  advan- 
"  tage  ;  for  the  cannon,  having  been  fpiked  in  a  hurry, 
"  were  foon  rendered  fit  for  fervice  again,  and  before  dark 
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"  the  whole  parallel  and  batteries  appeared  to  be  nearly 
"  complete.  At  this  time  we  knew  that  there  was  no  part 
"  of  the  whole  front  attacked,  on  which  we  could  fhew  a 
41  fmgle  gun,  and  our  fhells  were  nearly  expended  ;  I  there- 
"  fore  had  only  to  choofe  between  preparing  to  furrender 
"  next  day,  or  endeavouring  to  get  off  with  the  greateft 
"  part  of  the  troops  ;  and  I  determined  to  attempt  the 
"  latter,  reflecting,  that  though  it  fhould  prove  unfuccefsful 
"  in  its  immediate  obje<5l,  it  might  at  lead  delay  the  enemy 
"  in  the  profecution  of  farther  enterprifes :  fixteen  large 
"  boats  were  prepared,  and  upon  other  pretexts  were  or- 
"  dered  to  be  in  readinefs  to  receive  troops  precifely  at  ten 
"  o'clock.  With  thefe  I  hoped  to  pafs  the  infantry  during 
**  the  night,  abandoning  our  baggage,  and  leaving  a  de- 
"  tachment  to  capitulate  for  the  town's  people,  and  the 
"  fick  and  wounded  ;  on  which  fubjecT:  a  letter  was  ready 
"  to  be  delivered  to  general  Wafliington.  After  making 
"  my  arrangements  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy,  the  light  in- 
*'  fantry,  greateft  part  of  the  guards,  and  part  of  the  twen- 
"  ty-third  regiment,  landed  at  Gloucefter  ;  but  at  this  crit- 
"  ical  moment,  the  weather,  from  being  moderate  and 
"  calm,  changed  to  a  moft  violent  florm  of  wind  and  rain, 
"  and  drove. all  the  boats,  fome  of  which  had  troops  on 
"  board,  down  the  river.  It  was  foon  evident  that  the 
"  intended  paflage  was  impracticable,  and  the  abfence  of 
"  the  boats  rendered  it  equally  impoffible  to  bring  back 
45  the  troops  that  had  pa/Ted,  which  I  had  ordered  about  two 
"  in  the  morning.  In  this  fituation,  with  my  little  force 
**  divided,  the  enemies  batteries  opened  at  day-break  ;  the 
"  paffage  between  this  place  and  Gloucefter  was  much 
"  expofed,  but  the  boats  having  now  returned,  they  were 
"  ordered  to  bring  back  the  troops  that  had  pafled  during 
"  the  night ;  and  they  joined  us  in  the  forenoon,  without 
"  much  lofs.  Our  works  were  in  the  mean  time  going  to 
"  ruin  :  and  not  having  been  able  to  ftrengthen  them  by 
"  alkalis,  nor  in  any  other  manner  but  by  a  flight  fraizing, 
"  which  the  enemy's  artillery  were  demolishing  wherever 
"  they  fired,  my  opinion  entirely  coincided  with  that  of  the 
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t£  engineer  and  principal  officers  of  the  army,  that  they 
"  were  in  many  places  available  in  the  forenoon,  and  that 
"  by  the  continuance  of  the  fame  fire  for  a  few  hours  longer, 
«  they  would  be  in  1'uch  a  ftate  as  to  render  it  defperate 
"  with  our  numbers  to  attempt  to  maintain  them.  We  at 
"  that  time  could  not  fire  a  fmgle  gun,  only  one  eight  inch, 
"  and  little  more  than  a  hundred  cohorn  fhells  remained. 
"  A  diverfion  by  the  French  fhips  of  war>that  lay  at  the 
"  mouth  of  York  river,  was  to  be  expected.  Our  numbers 
"  had  been  diminished  by  the  enemy's  fire,  but  particularly 
"  by  ficknefs,  and  the  ftrength  and  fpirits  of  thofe  in  the 
"  works  were  much  exhauiled,  by  the  fatigue  of  conftant 
*'  watching  and  unremitting  duty.  Under  all  thefe  cir- 
**  cumftances,  I  thought  that  it  would  have  been  wanton 
"  and  inhuman  to  the  la  ft  degree,  to  facrifice  the  lives  of 
"  this  fmall  body  of  gallant  foldiers,  who  had  ever  behaved 
"  with  fo  much  fidelity  and  courage,  by  expofmg  them  to 
"  an  afiault,  which,  from  the  numbers  and  precautions  of 
*'  the  enemy,  could  not  fail  to  fucceed  :  I  therefore  pro- 
"  pofed  to  capitulate  ;  and  I  have  the  honor  to  inclofe  to 
"  your  excellency  the  copy  of  the  correfpondence  between 
"  general  WalhingtOn  and  me  on  that  fubjecl:,  and  the 
"  terms  cf  capitulation  agreed  upon.  I  fmcerely  lament 
"  that  better  could  not  be  obtained,  but  I  have  neglected 
"nothing  in  rny  power  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  and 
"  diftreffes  of  both  officers  and  foldiers.  The  men  are  well 
««  clothed  and  provided  with  necefTaries,  and  I  truft  will  be 
"  regularly  fupplied  by  the  means  of  the  officers  that  are 
"  permitted  to  remain  with  them.  * 


NOTE   NO.   II.      Page  25. 

Copy  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  fettled  between 
his  excellency  general  Wafhingtan,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  combined  forces  of  America  and  France  •,  hie 

-s, 
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excellency  the  count  de  Rochambeau,  lieutenant  gen- 
eral of  the  armies  of  the  king  of  France,  great  crofs  of 
the  royal  and  military  order  of  St.  Louis,  commanding 
the  auxiliary  troops  of  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty  in 
America  \  and  his  excellency  the  count  de  GralTe,  lieu- 
tenant general  of  the  naval  armies  of  his  moft  Chriftiaii 
majefty*  commander  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  comman- 
der in  chief  of  the  naval  army  of  France  in  the  Chefa- 
peak,  on  the  one  part  j  and  the  right  honorable  earl 
Cornwallis,  lieutenant  general  of  his  Britannic  majef- 
ty's  forces,  commanding  the  garrifons  of  York  and 
Gloucefter  ;  and  Thomas  Symmonds,  Efq.  commanding 
his  Britannic  majefty's  naval  forces  in  York  river  in 
Virginia,  on  the  other  part. 

ARTICLE     I. 

The  garrifons  of  York  and  Gloucefter,  including  the 
officers  and  feamen  of  his  Britannic  majefty's  fhips,  as  well 
as  other  mariners,  to  furrender  themfelves  prifoners  of  war 
to  the  combined  forces  of  America  and  France ;  the  land 
troops  to  remain  prifoners  to  the  United  States  ;  the  navy 
.to  the  naval  army  of  his  moft  Chiiftian  majefty. 

Granted. 

ARTICLE    II. 

The  artillery,  arms,  accoutrements,  military  cheft,  and 
public  (lores  of  every  denomination,  iliall  be  delivered  un- 
impaired to  the  heads  of  departments  appointed  to  receive 
them. 

Granted. 

ARTICLE    III. 

At  twelve  o'clock  this  day  the  two  redoubts  on  the  left 
flank  of  York  to  be  delivered,  the  one  to  a  detachment  of 
American  infantry,  the  other  to  a,  detachment  of  Frenck 
grenadiers, 
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Granted.  .  The  garrifon  of  York  will  march  on* 
to  a  place  to  be  appointed,  in  front  of  the  ports,  at  t\vo 
o'clock  precifely,  with  fhouldered  arms,  colors  cafed,  and 
drums  beating  a  Britifh  or  German  march  ;  they  are 
then  to  ground  their  arms  and  return  to  their  encamp- 
ments, where  they  will  remain  until  they  are  difpatched 
to  the  places  of  their  deftination.  Two  works  on  the 
Gloucefter  fide  will  be  delivered  at  one  o'clock,  to  a  de- 
tachment of  French  and  Ajueilcan  troops  appointed  to 
poffefs  them.  The  garrifon  will  march  out  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  aftejuoon  ;  the  cavalry  with  their  fwords 
drawn,  trumpets  founding,  and  the  infantry  in  the  manner 
prefer  i  bed  for  the  garrifon  of  York.  They  are  like  wife 
to  return  to  their  encampments  until  they  can  be  finally 
marched  off, 

ARTICLE    IV. 

Officers  are  to  retain  their  fide  arms.  Both  officers  and 
foldiers  to  keep  their  private  property  of  every  kind ;  and 
no  part  of  their  baggage  or  papers  to  be  at  any  time  fub- 
jeft  to  fearch  or  infpeclion.  The  baggage  and  papers  of 
officers  and  foldiers,  taken  during  the  fiege,  to  be  likewife 
preferved  for  them. 

Granted. It  is  underflood,  that  any  property  ob- 

vioufly  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  ftates,  in  the 
poileflion  of  the  garrifon,  iljall  be  fubjecl  to  be  reclaimed. 

ARTICLE    V. 

The  foldiers  to  be  kept  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  or  Penn- 
fylvania,  and  as   much  by  regiments  as  poffible,  and  fup- 
plied  with  the  fame  rations  of  provifions  as  are  allowed  to 
foldiers  in  the  fervice  of  America.     A  field  officer  from 
each  nation,  to  wit,   Britilli,  Anfpach,  and   Heffian,  and 
other  officers  on  parole,  in  die   proportion  of  one  to  fifty 
men,  to  be  allowed  to  refide  near  their  respective  regiments,     ** 
to  vifit  them  frequently,  and  be  witneifes  of  their  treatment,     ^| 
and  that  their  officers  may  receive  and  dejiver  clothing  an4 
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other  neceflaries  for  them,  for  which  paffports  are  to  be 
granted  when  applied  for. 

Granted. 

ARTICLE    VI. 

The  general,  ftaff,  and  other  officers  not  employed  as 
mentioned  in  the  above  articles,  and  who  choofe  it,  to  be 
permitted  to  go  on  their  parole  to  Europe,  to  New  York, 
or  to  any  other  American  maritime-  pofts  at  prefent  in  the 
poffeffion  of  the  Britilh  forces,  at  their  own  option,  and 
proper  veflels  to  be  granted  by  the  count  de  GrafTe  to  carry 
them  under  flags  of  truce  to  New  York,  within  ten  days 
from  this  date  if  poffible,  and  they  to  refide  in  a  diftricl:  to 
be,  agreed  upon  hereafter,  until  they  embark. 

The  officers  of  the  civil  department  of  the  army  and 
navy  to  be  included  in  this  article.  PafTports  to  go  by 
land  to  be  granted  to  thofe  to  whom  veflels  cannot  be  fur- 
nifhed. 

Granted. 

ARTICLE    VII. 

Officers  to  be  allowed  to  keep  foldiers  as  fervants,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  practice  of  the  fervice :  fervants 
not  foldiers  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  prifoners,  and  are  to 
be  allowed  to  attend  their  matters, 

Granted. 

ARTICLE    VIII. 

The  Bonetta  Hoop  of  war  to  be  equipped,  and  navigated 
by  its  prefent  captain  and  crew,  and  left  entirely  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  lord  Cornwallis,  from  the  hour  that  the  capitula- 
tion, is  figned,  to  receive  an  aid  du  camp  to  carry  difpatches 
to  fir  Henry  Clinton  ;  and  fuch  foldiers  as  he  may  think 
proper  to  fend  to  New  York,  to  be  permitted  to  fail  with- 
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out  examination.  When  his  difpatches  are  ready,  his  lord- 
fhip  engages  on  his  part  that)  the  (hip  fhall  be  delivered  to 
the  order  of  the  count  de  GrafTe,  if  Ihe  efcapes  the  danger 
of  the  fea ;  that  (he  Ihall  not  carry  off  any  public  (lores. 
Any  part  of  the  crew  that  may  be  deficient  on  her  return, 
and  the  foldiers  paffengers,  to  be  accounted  for  on  her 
delivery. 

ARTICLE  ix. 

The  traders  are  to  preferve  their  property,  and  to  be 
allowed  three  months  to  difpofe  of  or  remove  them  ;  and 
thofe  traders  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  prifoners  of  war. 

The  traders  will  be  allowed  to  difpofe  of  their  effecls, 
the  allied  army  having  the  right  of  pre-emption.  The 
traders  to  be  confidered  as  prifoner-s  of  war  upon  parole, 

ARTICLE  x, 

Natives  or  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  this  country, 
at  prefent  in  York  or  Gloucefter,  are  not  to  be  punifhed  on 
account  of  having  joined  the  Britifh  army. 

This  article  cannot  be  afTented  to,  being  altogether  of 
civil  refort. 

ARTICLE  xu 

Proper  hofpitals  to  be  furnifhed  for  the  fick  and  wounded. 
They  are  to  be  attended  by  their  own  furgeons  on  parole ; 
and  they  are  to  be  furnifhed  with  medicines  and  (lores 
from  the  American  hofpitals. 

The  hofpital  (lores  now  in  York  and  Gloucefter  (hall  be 
delivered  for  the  ufe  of  the  Britifh  fick  and  wounded.  PafT- 
ports  will  be  granted,  for  procuring  them  further  fupplies 
from  New  York,  as  occafion  may  require  ;  and  proper  hof- 
pitals will  be  furniflied,  for  the  reception  of  the  fick  and 
wounded  of  the  two  garrifons. 
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ARTICLE     XII. 

Waggons  to  be  furnifhed  to  carry  the  baggage  of  the 
officers  attending  the  foldiers,  and  to  furgeons  when  trav- 
elling on  account  of  the  fick,  attending  the  hofpitals  at 
public  expenfe. 

They  are  to  be  furnifhed  if  poffible. 

ARTICLE    XIII. 

The  fhipping  and  boats  in  the  two  harbours,  with  all 
their  (lores,  guns,  tackling,  and  apparel,  fhall  be  delivered 
up  in  their  prefent  ftate  to  an  officer  of  the  navy  appointed 
to  take  potieflion  of  them,  previoufly  unloading  the,  private 
property,  part  of  which  had  been  put  on  board  for  fecurity 
during  the  fiege. 

Granted. 

ARTICLE    XIV. 

No  article  of  capitulation  to  be  infringed  on  pretence  ot 
reprifals  ;  and  if  there  be  any  doubtful  expredions  in  it, 
they  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  common 
ing  and  acceptation  of  the  words. 

Granted, 


NOTE    NO.   III.       Page  232. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  and  friendfolp  between 
his  Britannic  majefty  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, figned  at  Paris  the  3d  day  of  September,  1783. 

Jn  the  name  of  the  mod  holy  and  undivided  Trinity. 

It  having  pleafed  the  Divine  Providence  to  difpofe  the- 
Jjearts  of  the  moft  ferene  and  mod  potent  prince,  George 
the  third,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  Great 
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France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  duke  of  Bnlnf* 
wick  and  Lunenburg,  arch  treafurer  and  prince  elector  of 
the  holy  Roman  empire,  &c.  and  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  forget  all  pad  mifunderftandings  and  differ- 
ences that  have  unhappily  interrupted  the  good  correfpon* 
dence  and  friendship  which  they  mutually  wifh  to  reftore, 
and  to  eftablifh  fuch  a  beneficial  and  fatisfactory  intercourfe 
between  the  two  countries,  upon  the  ground  of  reciprocal 
advantages  and  mutual  convenience,  as  may  promote  and 
fecure  to  both  perpetual  peace  and  harmony ;  and  having 
for  this  defirable  end  already  laid  the  foundation  of  peace 
and  reconciliation,  by  the  provifional  articles  figned  at 
Paris  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782,  by  the  commiffion- 
ers  empowered  on  each  part ;  which  articles  were  agreed 
to  be  inferted  in  and  to  conftitute  the  treaty  of  peace  pro- 
pofed  to  be  concluded  between  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  faid  United  States,  but  which  treaty  was  not  to  be 
concluded  until  terms  of  peace  iliould  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  and  his  Britannic  majefty 
i-hould  be  ready  to  conclude  fuch  treaty  accordingly ;  and 
the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France  having  fmce 
been  concluded,  his  Britannic  majefty  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  order  to  carry  into  full  effect  the 
provifional  articles  above  mentioned,  according  to  the  tenor 
thereof,  have  conftituted  and  appointed ;  that  is  to  fay,  his 
Britannic  majefty  on  his  part,  David  Hartley,  Efq.  member 
of  the  parliament  pf  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  faid  United 
States  on  their  pact,  John  Adams,  Efq.  late  a  commif- 
fioner  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  court  of 
Verfailles,  Lite  delegate  in  congrefs  from  the  ftate  of  Maf- 
fachufetts,  and  chief  jaftice  of  the  faid  ftate,  and  minifter 
plenipotentiary  of  the  faid  United  States  to  their  high 
mightinefTes  the  ftates  general  of  the  United  Netherlands ; 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Efq.  late  delegate  in  congrefs  from  the 
ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  prefident  of  the  convention  of  the 
faid  ftate,  and  rainifter  plenipotentiary  from  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  court  of  Verfailles  ;  and  John 
Juy,  Efq.  late  prefident  of  cougrefs,  aud  chief  juftice  of  tha 
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ftate  of  New  York,  and  minifter  plenipotentiary  from  the 
faid  United  States  at  the  court  of  Madrid  ;  to  be  the  pleni- 
potentiaries for  the  concluding  and  figning  the  prefent  de* 
finitive  treaty,  who,  after  having  reciprocally  communicated 
their  refpective  full  powers,  have  agreed  Upon  and  confirm- 
ed the  following  articles. 

ARTICLE    I. 

His  Britannic  majefty  acknowledges  the  faid  United 
States,  viz.  New  Hampfhire,  MafTachufetts  Bay,  Rhode 
Ifland  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  to  be  free, 
fovereign,  and  independent  ftates  ;  that  he  treats  with  them 
as  fuch,  and  for  himfelf,  his  heirs,  and  fuccetfbrs,  relin- 
quifhes  all  claim  to  the  government,  proprietary,  and  terri- 
torial rights  of  the  fame,  and  every  part  thereof. 

ARTICLE    II. 

And  that  all  difputes  which  might  arife  in  future  on  the 
fubjetl  of  the  boundaries  of  the  faid  United  States  may  be 
prevented,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared,  that  the  fol- 
lowing are  and  fhall  be  their  boundaries,  i?/«.  From  the 
north-weft  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz.  that  angle  which  is 
formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  fource  of  St. 
Croix  river  to  the  high  lands,  along  the  faid  high  lands 
which  divide  thofe  rivers  that  empty  themfelvcs  into  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  from  thofe  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  to  the  north-wefternmoft  head  of  Connecticut  river  ; 
thence  drawn  along  the  middle  of  that  river  to  the  forty- 
fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  j  from  thence  by  a  line  due 
weft  on  faid  latitude,  until  it  ftrikes  the  river  Iroquois  or 
Cataraquy  ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  faid  river  into 
Lake  Ontario ;  through  the  middle  of  faid  lake,  until  it 
ftrikes  the  communication  by  water  between  that  lake  and 
Lake  Erie ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  the  faid  communi- 
cation into  Lake  Erie,  through  the  middle  of  faid  lake, 
until  it  arrives  at  the  water  communication  between  that 
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lake  and  Lake  Hurion  ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  faid 
lake,  to  the  water  communication  between  that  lake  and 
Lake  Superior;  thence  through  Lake  Superior  northward 
to  the  ifles  Royal  and  Philipeaitxj  to  the  Long  Lake ; 
thence  through  the  middle  of  faid  Long  Lake,  and  the 
water  communication  between  it  and  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  to  the  faid  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  thence  through 
the  faid  lake  to  the  mod  north- wefternmo  ft  point  .thereof, 
and  from  thence  a  due  weft  courfe  to  the  river  Miffifippi  * 
thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  faid 
river  Miffifippi,  until  it  mall  interfecl  the  northernmoft  part 
of  the  thirty-firft  degree  of  north  latitude :  fouth,  by  a 
line  to  be  drawn  due  eaft  frorn  the  determination  of  the 
line  laft  mentioned,  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees 
north  of  the  equator,  to  the  middle  of  the  river  Apalachi- 
cola  or  Catahouche  ;  thence  along  the  middle  thereof,  to 
its  junction  with  the  Flint  river ;  thence  ftraight  to  the  head 
of  St.  Mary's  river,  to  the  Atlantic  ocean :  eaft,  by  a  line 
to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  from 
its  mouth  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  to  its  fource,  and  from  its 
fource  diredly  north  to  the  aforefaid  high  lands,  which 
divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from 
thofe  which  fall  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  comprehend- 
ing all  iflands  within  twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the 
(hores  of  the  United  States,  and  lying  between  lines  to 
be  drawn  due  eaft  from  the  points  where  the  aforefaid 
boundaries  between  Nova  Scotia  on  the  one  part  and  Eaft 
Florida  on  the  other,  mall  refpedively  touch  the  bay  of 
Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  excepting  fuch  iflands  as 
now  are  or  heretofore  have  been  within  the  limits  of  the 
faid  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

ARTICLE    III. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  iliall 
Continue  to  enjoy  unmolefted,  the  right  to  take  fifh  of  every 
kind  on  the  Great  Bank,  and  on  all  the  other  banks  of 
Newfoundland ;  alfo  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at 
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all  other  places  in  the  fea  where  the  inhabitants  of-  both 
countries  ufed  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fifli :  and  alfo  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  lliall  have  liberty  to 
take  filli  of  every  kind  on  fuch  part  of  the  coaft  of  New- 
foundland as  British  fifliermen  (hall  ufe,  (but  not  to  dry  or 
cure  the  fame  on  that  iiland,)  and  alfo  on  the  coaft s,  bays, 
and  creeks,  of  all  other  of  his  Britannic  majefty's  dominions 
in  America :  and  that  the  American  fifhermen  fhall  have 
liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fila  in  any  of  the  unfettled  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Iflands, 
and  Labrador,  fo  long  as  the  fame  fhall  remain  unfettled  ; 
but  fo  foon  as  the  fame  (hall  be  fettled,  it  fhall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  faid  fifhermen  to  dry  or  cure  fifh  at  fuch  fettlement, 
without  a  previous  agreement  for  that  purpofe  with  the 
inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  poifeflbrs  of  the  ground. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

It  is  agreed,  that  the  creditors  on  either  fidt  fhall  meet 
with  no  lawful  impediment  to  the  recovery  of  the  full 
value  in  fterling  money  of  all  lona  Jide  debts  heretofore 
contracted. 

ARTICLE    V. 

It  is  agreed,  that  congrefs  fhall  earneftly  recommend  it 
to  the  legiflatures  of  the  refpeclive  ftates,  to  provide  for 
the  reftitution  of  all  eftates,  rjghts,  and  properties,  which 
have  been  confiscated,  belonging  to  real  Britifh  fubjects ; 
and  alfo  of  the  eftates,  rights,  and  properties,  of  perfons 
refident  in  diftrich  in  the  poffefllon  of  his  majefty's  arms, 
and  who  have  not  borne  arms  againft  the  faid  United 
States  ;  and  that  perfons  of  any  other  defcription  fliall 
have  free  liberty*to  go  to  any  part  or  parts  of  any  of  the 
thirteen  United  States,  and  therein  to  remain  twelve  months 
unmolefted  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  the  reftitution  of 
iuch  of  their  eftates,  rights,  and  properties,  as  may  have 
been  confifcated  :  and  that  congrefs  fhall  alfo  earneftly 
recommend  to  the  feveral  ftates  a  reconfideration  and  re- 
vifion  of  .all  acts  or  laws  regarding  the  premifes,  fo  as  to 
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render  the  faid  laWs  or  a<5ts  perfectly  confident,  not  only 
with  juftice  and  equity,  but  with  that  fpirit  of  conciliation 
which,  on  the  return  of  the  bleflings  of  peace,  fhould  inva- 
riably prevail :  and  that  congrefs  (hall  alfo  earneftly  recom- 
mend to  the  feveral  dates,  that  the  eftates,  rights,  and 
properties  of  fuch  laft  mentioned  perfons,  Ihall  be  reftored 
to  them,  they  refunding  to  any  perfons  who  may  be  now 
in  pofTeffion,  the  lonajide  price,  (where  any  has  been  given,) 
which  fuch  perfons  may  have  paid  on  purchafmg  any  of 
the  faid  lands,  rights,  or  properties,  fmce  the  confifcation. 

And  it  is  agreed,  that  all  perfons  who'  have  any  intereft 
in  confifcated  lands,  either  by  debts,  marriage  fettlements, 
or  otherwife,  fliall  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment  in  the 
profecution  of  their  juil  rights. 

ARTICLE    VI. 

That  there  fliall  be  no  future  confifcations  made,  nor  a»y 
profecutions  commenced  againft  any  perfon  or  perfons,  for 
or  by  reafon  of  the  part  which  he  or  they  may  have  taken 
in  the  prelent  war ;  a*nd  that  no  perfon  lhall  on  that  ac- 
count fuffer  any  future  lofs  or  damage,  either  in  his  perfbu, 
liberty,  or  property  j  and  that  thofe  who  may  be  in  confine- 
ment on  fuch  charges,  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  in  America,  mall  be  immediately  fet  at  liberty,  ancl 
the  profecutions  fo  commenced  be  difcontinued. 

ARTICLE  vri. 

There  (hall  be  a  firm  and  perpetual  peace  between  his 
Britannic  majefty  and  the  faid  United  States,  and  between 
the  fubjecls  of  the  one  and  the  citizens  of  the  other ;  where- 
fore all  hoftilities,  both  by  fea  and  land,  fhall  from  hence- 
forth ceafe ;  all  prifoners,  on  both  fides,  {hall  be  fet  at  lib- 
erty ;  and  his  Britannic  majefty  ihatt,  with  all  convenient 
fpeed,  and  without  caufmg  any  deftruclion,  or  carrying 
away  any  negroes  or  other  property  of  the  American  in- 
habitants, withdraw  all  his  armies,  garrifons,  and  fleets* 
from  the  faid  United  States,  and  from  every  poft,  place, 
and  harbour  within  the  fame,  leaving  in  all  fortifications 
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the  American  artillery  that  may  be  therein  :  and  fliall  alfo 
order  and  caufe  all  archives,  records,  deeds,  and  papers 
belonging  to  any  of  the  faid  ftates,  or  their  citizens,  which 
in  the  courfe  of  the  war  may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
his  officers,  to  be  forthwith  reftored,  and  delivered  to  the 
proper  ftates  and  perfons  to  whom  they  belong. 

ARTICLE    VIII. 

The  navigation  of  the  river  Miffifippi,  from  its  fource  to 
the  ocean,  ihall  forever  remain  free  and  open  to  the  fubjects 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  ix. 

In  cafe  it  ihould  fo  happen,  that  any  place  or  territory, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain  or  to  the  United  States,  fhould 
have  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of  either  from  the  other, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  faid  provincial  articles  in  America, 
it  is  agreed  that  the  fame  fhall  be  reftored  without  difficulty 
and  without  requiring  any  compenfation. 

ARTICLE  x. 

The  folemn  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty,  expedited 
in  good  and  due  form,  fhall  be  exchanged  between  the 
contracting  parties  in  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  or  fooner  if 
poffible,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  fignature  of 
the  prefent  treaty. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we,  the  underfigned,  their 
rainifters  plenipotentiary,  have  in  their  name, 
and  in  virtue  of  our  full  powers,  figned  with  oitr 
hands  the  prefent  definitive  treaty,  and  caufed 
the  feals  of  our  arms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Done  at  Paris,  this  third  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
eighty-three. 

DAVID  HARTLEY.  (L.  s.) 
JOHN  ADAMS.  (L.  s.) 
B.  FRANKLIN.  (L.  s.) 
JOHN  JAY.  (L.  s.) 
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NOTE  NO.  IV.     Page  24-1. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Sheridan  obferved  in  a  fpeech  on  the 
ravages  in  India,  under  the  government  of  Mr.  Haftings  5 
ft  Had  a  ftranger  at  this  time  gone  into  the  kingdom  of Oude, 
'*  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  fince  the  "death  of  Sujah 
"  Dowla,  that  man,  who  with  a  favage  heart  had  ftill  great 
"  lines  of  character,  and  who,  with  all  his  ferocity  in  war, 
**  had  with  a  cultivating  hand  preferred  to  his  country  the 
"  riches  which  it  derived  from  benignant  Ikies,  and  a  pro- 
"  lific  foil  ;  if  this  ftranger,  ignorant  of  all  that  had  hap- 
"  pened  in  the  Ihort  interval,  and  obferving  the  wide  and 
"  general  devaftation,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  fcene ; 
"  vegetation  burnt  up  and  extinguifhed  ;  villages  depop- 
"  ulated  and  in  ruin  :  temples  unroofed  and  perilling  ; 
"  refer voirs  broken  down  and  dry  ;  he  would  naturally 
"  inquire,  What  war  has  thus  laid  wafte  the  fertile  fields 
*<•  of  this  once  beautiful  and  opulent  country  I  What  civil 
*'  difTenfions  have  happened,  thus  to  tear  afunder  and  fepa- 
"  rate  the  happy  focieties  that  once  pofleifed  thofe  villages  ? 
*'  What  difputed  fucceflion  ?  What  religious  rage  has  with 
*«  unholy  violence  demolished  thofe  temples,  and  difturbed 
«  fervent  but  unobtruding  piety  in  the  exercife  of  its  duties  ? 
"  What  mercilefs  enemy  has  thus  fpread  the  horrors  of 
^  fire  and  fword  ?  What  fevere  vifitation  of  Providence 
"  has  thus  dried  up  the  fountains,  and  taken  every  veftige 
«  of  verdure  from  the  earth  ?  Or  rather,  What  monfters 
"  have  ftalked  over  the  country,  tainting  and  poifoning 
(t  with  peftiferous  breath,  what  the  voracious  appetite  could 
"'not  devour  ?  To  fuch  queftions  what  muft  be  the  an- 
"  fwers  ?  No  wars  have  ravaged  thefe  lands,  and  depop* 
*'  ulated  thefe  villages  ;  no  civil  difcords  have  been  felt ; 
"  no  difputed  fucceffion  ;  no  religious  rage  ;  no  mercilefs 
«  enemy  ;  no  affliction  of  Providence,  which,  while  it 
"  fcourged  for  the  moment,  cut  off  the  fources  of  refufci- 
<c  tation  ;  no  voracious  and  poifoning  monfters ;  no  :  all 
f«  this  ha£  been  accomplifhed  by  the  frienddii  ,  ^generofity, 
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«*  and  kindnefs  of  the  Englifh  nation  ;  they  have  embraced 
"  us  with  their  protecting  arms,  and  lo  !  thefe  are  the 
"  fruits  of  their  alliance." 


NOTE   NO.     V.        Page  320. 

General  Wafhington's  farewel  orders  to  the  army  of 
the  United  States. 

«  Rocky  Hill,  near  Princeton ,  Nov.  2,  1 783. 

•  c«  The  United  States  in  congrefs  afiembled,  after  giving 
"  the  moft  honorable  teftimony  to  the  merits  of  the  federal 
"  armies,  and  prefenting  them  with  the  thanks  of  their 
"  country,  for  then-  long,  eminent,  and  faithful  fervices, 
"  having  thought  proper,  by  their  proclamation,  bearing 
"  date  the  1 8th  of  October  laft,  to  difcharge  fuch  parts  of 
"  the  troops  as  were  engaged  for  the  war,  and  to  permk 
"  the  officers  on  furlough  to  retire  from  fervice,  from  and 
"  after  tomorrow,  which  proclamation  having  been  com- 
"  muntcated  m  the  public  papers,  for  the  information  and 
"  government  of  all  concerned  ;  it  only  remains  for  the 
"  commander  in  chief  to  addrefs  himfelf  once  more,  and 
"  that  for  the  laft  time,  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
"  (however  widely  difperfed  individuals  who  compofed 
•<  them,  may  be,)  and  to  bid  them  an  affectionate,  a  long 
"  fareweL 

"  But  before  the  commander  in  chief  takes  his  final  leave 
"  of  thofe  he  holds  moft  dear,  he  wifhes  to  indulge  himfelf 
"  a  few  moments  in  calling  to  mind  a  flight  review  of  the 
"  paft  ;  he  will  then  take  the  liberty  of  exploring  with  his 
"  military  friends,  their  future  profpecls  ;  of  advifmg  the 
"  general  conduct  which  in  his  opinion  ought  to  be  purfu- 
"  ed  ;  and  he  will  conclude  the  addrefs,  by  expreffing  the 
"  obligations  he  feels  himfelf  under  for  the  fpirited  and 
"  able  affi (lance  he  has  experienced  from  them  in  the  per- 
"  formance  of  an  arduous  office. 
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**  A  contemplation  of  the  complete  attainment  {at  a 
«  period  earlier  than  could  have  been  expected)  of  the 
"  object  for  which  \ve  contended,  again  ft  fo  formidable  a 
*'  power,  cannot  but  Jnfpire  us  with  aftonifhment  and  grat- 
"  itude.  The  difadvantageous  circumftances  on  our  part, 
"  under  which  the  war  was  undertaken,  can  never  be  for- 
"  gotten.  The  fingular  interpofitions  of  Providence  in 
**  our  feeble  condition,  were  fuch  as  could  fcarcely  efcape 
*«  the  attention  of  the  moft  unobferving  ;  while  the  unpar- 
"  alleled  perfeverance  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
<'  through  almoft  every  poifible  fufFering  and  difcourage- 
"  ment,  for  the  fpace  of  eight  long  years,  was  little  fliort 
"  of  a  Handing  miracle. 

"  It  is  not  the  meaning,  nor  within  the  compafs  of  this 
«  addrefs,  to  detail  the  hardfhips  peculiarly  incident  to  out 
"  fervice,  or  to  defcribe  the  diflrefTes  which  in  feveral  iit- 
"  ftances  have  refulted  from  the  extremes  of  hunger  and 
"  nakednefs,  combined  with  the  rigours  of  an  inclement 
«  feafon  ;  nor  is  it  nece/Tary  to  dwell  on  the  dark  fide  of 
"  our  paft  affairs.  Every  American  officer  and  foldier 
"  muft  now  confole  himfelf  for  any  unpleafant  circum- 
"  ftances  which  may  have  occurred,  by  a  recollection  of  the 
"  uncommon  fcenes  in  which  he  has  been  called  to  act  no 
"  inglorious  part,  and  the  aftonifhing  events  of  which  he 
'«  has  been  a  witnefs ;  events  which  have  feldom,  if  ever 
"  before,  taken  place  on  the  ftage  of  human  action,  nor  can 
"  they  poffibly  ever  happen  again.  For  who  has  before 
"  feen  a  difciplined  army  formed  at  once,  from  fuch  raw 
"  materials  ?  Who  that  was  not  a  witnefs  could  imagine 
"  that  the  moft  violent  local  prejudices  would  ceafe  fo  foon, 
"  and  that  men  who  came  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
"  continent,  ftrcngly  difpofed  by  the  habits  of  educatioa 
"  to  defpife  and  quarrel  with  each  other,  would  immedi- 
"  ately  become  but  one  patriotic  band  of  brothers  ?  Or 
"  who  that  was  not  on  the  fpot,  can  trace  the  fteps  by 
"  wrhich  fuch  a  wonderful  revolution  has  been  effected,  and 
"  fuch  a  glorious  period  put  to  all  ©ur  warlike  toils  ? 
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"  It  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  the  enlarged 
"  profpects  of  happinefs  opened  by  the  confirmation  of  our 
"  independence  and  ibvereignty,  almoft  exceed  the  power  of 
"  defcription  ;  and  (hall  not  the  brave  men  who  have  con- 
"  tributed  fo  eflentially  to  thefe  ineftimable  aequifitions, 
"  retiring  victorious  from  the  field  of  war  to  the  field  of 
"  agriculture,  participate  in  all  the  bleffings  which  have 
"  been  obtained  ?  In  fuch  a  republic,  who  will  exclude 
"  therri  from  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  the  fruits  of  their 
"  labors  ?  In  fnch  a  country  fo  happily  cireumftanced,  the 
"  purfuits  of  commerce  and  the  cultivation  of  the  foil,  will 
"  unfold  to  induftry  the  certain  road  to  competence.  To 
"  thofe  hardy  foldiers  who  are  actuated  by  the  fpirit  of 
"  adventure,  the  fiiheries  will  afford  ample  and  profitable' 
"  employment  ;  and  the  extenfive  and  fertile  regions  of 
"  the  weft  will  yield  a  moft  happy  afylum  to  thofe,  who, 
"  fond  of  domeftic  enjoyment,  are  feeking  for  perfonal  in- 
"  dependence.  Nor  is  it  poffible  to  conceive,  that  any  one 
"  of  the  United  States  will  prefer  a  national  bankruptcy, 
"  and  the  difiblution  of  the  union,  to  a  compliance  with 
"  the  requifitions  of  congrefs,  and  the  payment  of  its  juf^ 
"  debts$  fo  that  the  officers  and  foldiers  may  expect  confid- 
"  erable  affiftance  in  recommencing  their  civil  occupations, 
"  from  the  fums  due  to  them  from  the  public,  which  muft 
"  and  will  moft  inevitably  be  paid. 

"  In  order  to  effeft  this  defirable  purpofe,  and  to  remove 
"  the  prejudices  which  may  have  taken  pofleflion  of  the 
"  minds  of  any  of  the  good  people  of  the  States,  it  is  ear* 
"  neftly  recommended  to  all  the  troops,  that,  with  ftrong 
"  attachments  to  the  union,  they  {hould  carry  with  them 
"  into  civil  fociety  the  moft  conciliatory  difpofitions  ;  and 
"  that  they  fhould  prove  themfelves  not  lefs  virtuous  arid 
"  ufeful  as  citizens,  than  they  have  been  perfevering  and 
"  victorious  as  foldiers.  What  though  there  fhould  be 
«  fome  envious  individuals,  who  are  unwilling  to  pay  the 
«  debt  the  public  has  contracted,  or  to  yield  the  tribute  due 
"  to  merit  ;  yet  let  fuch  unworthy  treatment  produce  no 
«« invective,  or  any  inftance  of  intemperate  conduct ;  let  it 
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**  be  remembered  that  the  unbiased  voice  of  the  free  citi* 
"  zens  of  the  United  States  has  promifed  the  juft  rewards, 
"  and  given  the  merited  applaufe.  Let  it  be  known  aricl 
"  remembered,  that  the  reputation  of  the  federal  armies  is 
"  eftablifhed  beyond  the  reach  of  malevolence  ;  and  let  a 
*•  confcioufnefs  of  their  achievements  and  fame  ftill  ex- 
"  cite  the  men  who  compofed  them  to  honorable  actions, 
<*  under  the  perfuafion,  that  the  private  virtues  of  economy, 
"  prudence,  and  induflry,  will  not  be  lefs  amiable  in  civil 
**  life,  than  the  more  fplendid  qualities  of  valour,  perfever- 
"  ance  and  enterprife  were  in  the  field  ;  every  one  may 
"  reft  affured,  that  much,  very  much,  of  the  future  happi- 
"  nefs  of  the  officers  and  men,  will  depend  upon  the  wife 
"  and  manly  conduct  which  fhall  be  adopted  by  them, 
"  when  they  are  mingled  with  the  great  body  of  the  com- 
"'  munity.  And  although  the  general  has  fo  frequently 
"  given  it  as  his  opinion,  in  the  moft  public  and  explicit 
"  manner,  that  unlefs  the  principles  of  the  federal  govern- 
"  ment  were  properly  fupported,  and  the  power  of  the 
"  union  increafed,  the  honor,  dignity,  and  juftice  of  the 
"  nation  would  be  loft  forever  ;  yet  he  cannot  help  repeat- 
«'  ing  on  this  occafion,  fo  interefting  a  fentiment,  andleav- 
"  ing  it  as  his  laft  injunction  to  every  officer,  and  every 
"  foldier,  who  may  view  the  fubject  in  the  fame  ferious 
"  point  of  light,  to  add  his  beft  endeavours  to  thofe  of  his 
"  worthy  fellow  citizens,  towards  effecting  thofe  great  and 
"  valuable  purpofes,  on  which  our  very  exiftence  as  a  na- 
"  tion  fo  materially  depends. 

"  The  commander  in  chief  conceives  little  is  now  want- 
"  ing  to  enable  the  foldier  to  change  the  military  charac- 
«  ter  into  that  of  a  citizen,  but  that  fteady  and  decent 
"  tenor  of  behaviour  which  has  generally  diftinguifhed  not 
««  only  the  army  under  his  immediate  command,  but  the 
"  different  detachments  and  feparate  armies,  through  the 
"  courfe  of  the  war.  From  their  good  fenfe  and  prudence, 
"  he  anticipated  the  happieft  confequences ;  and  while  he 
"  congratulates  them  on  the  glorious  occafion,  which  ren- 
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cc  dcrs  their  fer  vices  in  the  field  no  longer  necefTary,  he 
*'  wiihes  to  exprefs  the  ftrong  obligations  he  feels  himfelf 
"  under  for  the  affiilance  he  has  received  from  every  clafs, 
'*  and  in  every  iuftance.  He  prefents  his  thanks,  in  the 
"  mod  fcrious  and  affectionate  manner,  to  the  general  offi- 
"  cers,  as  well  for  their  counfel  on  many  interefting  occa- 
"  fions,  as  for  their  ardor  in  promoting  the  fuccefs  of  the 
*'  plans  he  had  adopted  ;  to  the  commandants  of  regiments 
**  and  corps,  and  to  the  officers,  for  their  zeal  and  attention 
"  in  carrying  his  orders  promptly  into  execution  ;  to  the 
"  ftaff,  for  their  alacrity  and  exaclnefs  in  performing  the 
*'  duties  of  their  feveral  departments  ;  and  to  the  non-com- 
*'  miflioned  officers  and  private  foldiers,  for  their  extraordi- 
'*  nary  patience  in  iuffering,  as  well  as  in  their  invincible 
*'  fortitude  in  action.  To  various  branches  of  the  army, 
"  the  general  takes  this  lad  and  folemn  opportunity  of  pro- 
"•feffing  his  inviolable  attachment  and  friendfhip.  He 
"  wiihes  more  than  bare  profeffions  were  in  his  power,  that 
"  he  was  really  able  to  be  ufeful  to  them  all  in  future  life. 
"  He  natters  himfelf,  however,  they  v/ill  do  him  the  juftice 
"  to  believe,  that  whatever  could  with  propriety  be  at- 
*'  tempted  by  him,  has  been  done.  And,  being  now  to 
*'  conclude  thefe  his  laft  public  orders,  to  take  his  ultimate 
"  leave  in  a  fhort  time  of  the  military  character,  and  to  bid 
<{  a  final  adieu  to  the  armies  he  has  fo  long  had  the  honor 
"  to  command,  he  can  only  again  offer  in  their  behalf  his 
"  recommendations  to  their  grateful  country,  and  his 
"  prayers  to  the  God  of  armies.  May  ample  juftice  be 
"  done  them  here,  and  may  the  choiceft  of  Heaven's  favors, 
*l  both  here  and  hereafter,  attend  thofe  who,  under  the 
"  divine  aufpices,  have  fecured  innumerable  blefflngs  for 
"others!  With  thefe  wiihes,  and  this  benedi&ion,  the  com- 
"  mander  in  chief  is  about  to  retire  from  fervice  ;  the  cur- 
"  tain  of  feparation  will  foon  be  drawn,  and  the  military 
4t.  fcene  to  him  will  be  clofed  forever. 

"  EDWARD  HAND,  Adjutant  General" 
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